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Wage Restraint 


15 per cent in their rates of pay. The national committee of the 
biggest trade union concerned, the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, endorsed this proposal on Wednesday, and the other unions in 
the engineers’ confederation can be expected to fall in with it. The 
AEU also proposes to press for a shortening of working hours from 
44 to-40 a week. The importance of the wage claim does not stop at 
engineering. The farm workers and the shop assistants had, indeed, 
got in ahead of the engineers, and the movement will now spread. 
During this summer British industry will face, once again, a general 
pressure for-more money ; an all-round advance in costs is threatened. 
The engineers’ claim must be judged against this background. It 
cannot be considered in isolation. There are, indeed, at almost every 
moment some groups of workers who, taken by themselves, can be 
said to have a strong case for more pay, for a rise in economic status 
relatively to other workers. They may have a special case based on 
equity, because their incomes have lagged behind in a period of 
inflation, Or they may have a case based on the needs of the national 
economy, because their industry requires to attract more labour. But 
such arguments are hard to apply to so many as three million engia- 
eering workers, The present pay claim applies not only to the 
engineering activities that are profitable and need expansion but also 
to many others of slight national importance, where the employers 
have little ability to afford higher wages. Why should the worker in 
a light engineering factory, making consumer goods with no export 
market, get a wage advance while textile workers—for example— 
stand still? A special case for an industry so large and so heterogeneous 
as engineering can be sustained only if it is very special indeed, 

There is no such case. The engineers, as a whole, have not ost 
ground in the great transformation of the wages structure that has 
taken place since 1938. On the contrary, the latest figures of the 
Ministry of Labour show that the earnings of men in the engineering 
industry have increased since 1938 in almost exactly the same propor- 
tion as the earnings of the average adult male. The engineers’ most 
recent rise—the 7s. 4d. increase granted last November—followed 
one of 11s. only twelve months earlier. Since last year’s increase, the 
cost of living has risen by little more than one per cent. 

No considerable increase in engineering pay can, therefore, be 
claimed on considerations of equity. Is there a case based on the second 
possible consideration—economic need? The output of many 
engineering products undoubtedly ought to be increased. This is 
particularly true of a variety of capital goods, both for export and for 
the re-equipment of British industry. But not only is the need far 
from ‘uniform over the whole engineering field ; it is also doubtful 
whether the markets even for much-needed equipment will stand an 


increase in prices. The necessary expansion of output, in face of 
growing competition, depends on keeping costs down. The only 


[ is now certain that the engineering workers will claim a rise of 
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circumstance in which an increase in wages could safely 
be granted would be if it followed on an increase in 
general productivity actually realised. 

The engineering unions have, therefore, no special 
case. The moral status of their claim is the same as 
its practical status: the engineers should get a rise, as 
in fact they will get a rise, only if it is part of a general 
advance in money wages. The engineers cannot argue 
their case realistically on any other basis. Are there, 
then, general reasons for a rise in money wages ? 

It is important to recognise that this question can 
now be asked. For years everyone has at least paid 
lip-service to the need for wage-restraint in a time of 
full employment and inflation. It was obvious to the 
Left as well as to the Right that by getting more money 
the unions would merely raise prices and, at the best, 
leave everyone where he was. This argument was 
plain ; intellectually, if not in fact, it won the day. 
There is a temptation, everywhere except in the unions, 
to go on stating it by habit, in the same terms. That 
is no longer an entirely adequate answer to wage claims. 
Mr Butler in his Budget has endorsed the proposition 
that, with inflation checked, an increase in purchasing 
power may now make people better off. More money 
may not now simply chase the same quantity of goods ; 
conceivably it may result in more production than there 
would otherwise be. The unions will certainly ask 
why, if this is true of tax reliefs, it should not also be 
true of wage increases. Similarly, the existence of 
just a little more unemployment gives a shade more 
credibility to the “militant” view that the benefits 
of higher productivity should be drawn out by the 
workers in the form of shorter hours rather than in 
lower prices, expanded output or higher earnings. 

The case against these union claims, both for higher 
pay and for shorter hours, is every bit as strong now 
as it has ever been. But it is a slightly different case. 
It no longer rests mainly—as in the popular mind at 
least it has rested for six years—on the simple point 
about money chasing goods. The real case is that an 
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économy so delicately poised as this cannot afford 10 
add to its costs of production. The check to inflation 
and the improvement in payments overseas both rest 
on margins that are too narrow. What risks in expand- 
ing purchasing power may be taken, the Chance!|or 
has already taken—and perhaps over-taken. No risks 
of raising the prices of British goods, in face of growing 
overseas competition, can be taken at all. Indeed, 
there is as much danger as ever that a general rise in 
wages will make the members of trade unions as a 
whole worse off—by reducing exports and in the end 
enforcing another devaluation, with a reduction in 
imports. And even if higher wages did no definite harm 
to the country as a whole, do the unions seriously think 
that they will give their members a bigger share of the 
same cake ? Can either the investment outlays of 
industry or the real incomes of pensioners be squeezed 
enough to provide, even in the short run, any 
appreciable benefit to those workers whose wages rise 
faster than prices ? Plainly, they cannot, and neither 
the unions nor the Labour party would want such a 
result if it were possible. 

The unions have done remarkably well since the 
period of comparative wage restraint came to an end. 
Since the great rise in prices that began with devalu- 
ation and the outbreak of the Korean war, wages have 
kept pace with the cost of living. Real earnings are 
now slightly higher, if anything, than they were three 
years ago. Prices are at last comparatively stable, and 
the only threat to the living standards of the workers 
lies in the sort of economic disaster that insistence on 
big increases in money wages might help to create. 
The hope of being better off lies in increasing produc- 
tion and pushing up earnings close behind output, not 
in advance of it. That is not, admittedly, an easy 
formula for trade union leaders to put to their followers 
and to act on ; but nobody has yet thought of anything 
except a reasonable restraint by the unions as the onc 
possible way of combining full employment with 
collective bargaining—without a raging inflation. 


Mr Dulles and the Acai 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


R DULLES leaves Washington today for his tour 

of the Arab world. He will find it hoping for 

great results from this personal investigation; in 
particular he will encounter the hope that the United 
States will abandon President Truman’s policy of 
giving Israel a Benjamin’s portion of all its official aid 
io the Middle East. This is not to say that all the Arab- 
speaking states concentrate with equal intensity on this 
grievance ; for beneath their superficial likenesses they 
remain highly parochial in their interests. Mr Dulles 
will find in the easterly, oil-bearing countries greater 
concern with turning new wealth into national advance- 
ment and social improvement, and in Egypt a greater 


concentration on “ national aspirations,” which enia'l 
getting rid of one foreign power while planning © 
borrow large sums of money from another. By con- 
trast, in the states bordering Israel he will be confronted 
with the Arab-Jewish question in the living.shape of 
the Arab refugees. 

This flotsam of war has lately escaped the West's 
attention; but the Secretary of State’s visit is ° 
reminder that this is still one of the worst of the world’s 
refugee problems. Living on the dole of the United 
Nations there are 874,000 listless indigents, plus @ 
further 120,000 even more listless people on the 
barren hills near the Israel border, who have not losi 
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‘heir homes—and therefore get no dole—but who have 
ost all means of earning what used to be a fair liveli- 
,ood. These malcontents number more than half the 
opulation of Jordan and 11 per cent of that of 
iebanon. Mr Dulles should find the fime to leave 
ophisticated Beirut and inspect the misery in the 
hills ; for there he would feel the full impact of the 
refugees’ role in Arab relations with the West. The 
danger they represent is as serious as ever. So long as 
it persists there can be no peace on the Arab-Israel 
frontier, and therefore no hope of solvency for either 
Israel or Jordan ; the living evidence will remain of 
what the Arab-speaking states regard as a piece of 
gross sharp practice by the West; the mutual confi- 
dence required to create a Middle East defence organi- 
sation will not exist ; and any western aid now being 
given or planned will pay no dividend. 

Even for those acquainted with the refugee problem 
its proportions become easily distorted. Publicity is 
rightly: given to each small effort at improvement: to 
the tenacious Arab who offers new hope for 80 orphan 
boys, to a bishop who builds a village, or to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Administration when it 
opens fifty suburban houses. People see the photo- 
graphs and their consciences are stilled. What escapes 
notice is that the scale is pitifully inadequate: UNRWA 
has so far settled 2,369 breadwinners—say, 12,000 
people—whereas the refugees are increasing at the rate 
of 25,000 babies a year. Then there is the distortion 
that comes from the over-optimism of the United 
States and the United Nations about plans for large- 
scale settlement, These are always on the stocks, and 
many of the planners on the spot—the majority of them 
Americans—still base their calculations, despite five 
years’ frustrating experience, on what American 
management and methods could do, given the money 
ind a free hand. “ Why,” they ask, “do you British 
ilways divide our estimate by three ? ” 

The answer is that one must calculate not what 

suld be done in Arizona but what will happen when 
perations have to be conducted through Arab govern- 
ments. Allowance must be made for local refusal to 
give to the refugee more privileges than to Jordanians 
or Syrians who are almost as poor, and for the weakness 
and lack of continuity in the working of the govern- 
ments and civil services. It must not be assumed that, 
ior every family settled on the land, two or three more 
will find employment in subsidiary services. No plans 
it present on foot either in Jordan or Lebanon can 
accommodate even half the people now herded there. 

It would be far better to admit realistically that only 
(wo courses are open to the few interested member 
governments of the United Nations. One is to stimu- 
late: demands for labour from member states, not 
necessarily from Arab states only; for the individual 
refugee is not as unwilling as he once was to listen to 
such offers, even though it means giving up the 
UNRWA ration card which is the only certainty in his 
life. The other is to ‘let the problem drag on for 
decades, and to accept'the annual burden of paying out 


34T 
for relief from starvation sums which yield no dividend 
because the basic grievance remains. : 

The founders of UNRWA intended that it shoul 

apply the first remedy. Why has it failed ? To blame 
defects of the organisation is to behave like the player 
who misses his shot and scowls at his racket. The 
real blame lies with the governments, western as well 
as Arab, who have had a hand in its work. The Arab 
governments, in the first place, have no reason to put 
the Administration to the use that intended. To them 
its mere existence is a godsend, a satisfying proof that 
the West admits guilt in the Palestine settlement. They 
also find it a useful buffer between themselves and the 
mass of refractory indigents whom their own admini- 
strations are too weak to handle. The western govern- 
ments have tried to make the Administration work, but 
in a spirit of make-believe, deceiving themselves with 
the thought that economic means alone can remove 
what is a grave political problem. In the financial year 
1952-53 they intended to spend $60 million in the Arab 
states on works leading directly tg refugee settlement. 
Most of that sum has been allocated to “ projects,” but 
the latest figures available show that up to the end of 
February only $1.1 million was actually spent, plus 
$900,000 for administrative expenses. The Arab 
governments, by sheer inaction, have made it politically 
impossible to spend more than one-thirtieth of the 
money available. 


* 


Settlement operations are also held up by economic 
obstructions. The western subscribers to the Admini- 
stration have not wished to get involved in the general 
problem of Middle East poverty and have, therefore, 
insisted too much that funds be spent only on direct 
benefits to the refugees. But Arab governments, whose 
peoples are all lamentably poor, cannot admit that new- 
comers should receive special benefits. So the vicious 
circle continues: general development schemes, which 
provide the only method by which large numbers can 
be absorbed into local economies, have proved 
politically impracticable. Syria is the nearest state 
which, if aided and developed, would need and could 
attract labour ; yet it has not accepted such schemes. 
It has held back in the hope that Israel will pine and 
die ; or because it does not trust the United States to 
make Israel] conform to UN rulings; or because 
acceptance of foreign aid reduces its claim on the con- 
science of the West to remedy the Palestine settlement. 
Such ideas have to be removed if Syria, or, indeed, 
Iraq, is to budge. 

The circle can be broken only by giving up the 
illusien that political resistance can be overcome by 
econgmic means unsupported by a determined political 
purpose. A way of breaking the deadlock—difficult 
but not impossible—is now beginning to emerge. It is 
provided by the hopeless economic weakness of Israel 
and Jordan, both of which live only thanks to subsidies 
from the West. It should be possible to reinforce the 
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present Anglo-Franco-American guarantee of the 
frontier between those two states by dictating a 
permanent and economically less fantastic line. The 
process might need the backing of force, and its price 
would be high, though no higher than relief paid over 
future decades without dividend. It would include a 
large contribution to the collective compensation which 
Israel admits that it owes for Arab loss of assets, but 
which it is too poor to pay. It would mean financial 
pressure on Israel to cede under-developed frontier 
fields and orchards, and on the Arab states to abandon 
a blockade that is more damaging to Jordan than to 
Israel. It would mean a dignified insistence by 
Christian governments that the UN resolution making 
Jerusalem—at present twin slums with a veneer of 
orderliness—a corpus separatum be carried out. It 
must end the fiction that the refugees can or want to 
return to their former homes in Israel. 

By playing at UNRWA the western governments are 
following the old British habit of behaving as if nothing 
can be done unless*it is agreeable to both Arabs and 
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Jews. Nothing ever was, and nothing is, agreeable to 
both: they consort only if made to do so. A dictated 
settlement is the only cure for a disease as deadly io 
western as to local interests, It would raise, it is true. 
an outcry that would swell as it spread farther from the 
frontier and would become a roar in New York ; but 
unless the nettle is grasped there is no chance of start- 
ing a sequence of events that would settle the refugees 
and so prepare the way for some degree of confidence 
in western intentions. What otherwise is the outlook 
for pauper Israel and pauper Jordan? Or for any 
lasting arrangements between the Arabs and the West ° 
These are some of the questions Mr Dulles should ask 
himself as he comes to Jordan. « For if he is primarily 
interested in the security of the Middle East, then he 
will find that the danger of war lies for the Arabs not in 
Russia but in Israel, that the condition of creating a 
defence organisation is that they should trust the West, 
and that the West is being judged not by what it plans 
for the improvement of the future but by what it will 
do to remedy the injustices of the past. 


Hearing the African 


WO separate debates in the House of Commons on 

the same subject in the same week is an unusual 
occurrence. That this has happened over Central 
African federation is a measure of the interest and 
anxiety it has aroused. Fortunately, the second debate, 
in which a second reading was given to the Bill enabling 
the Government to bring the federal constitution into 
force by order-in-council, was much the better of the 
two. Both Mr Lyttelton and Mr Attlee rose to the occa- 
sion, and the tone of the debate was much less partisan 
than on Monday. Mr Attlee, though affirming his 
party’s right to vote against the second reading of the 
Bill—to register disapproval of the speed with which 
federation was being pushed through—gave a states- 
manlike pledge of Labour support once federation was 
law. It is a pity that more of the debates on federation 
have not been conducted in the same spirit. 

Yet Monday’s. debate, which produced no Labour 
abstentions in the division such as had occurred in 
March and occurred again on Wednesday, hardly justi- 
fied Mr Lyttelton’s complaint that the Labour party 
was merely trying to paper over its own cracks. It took 
place on a Labour motion that African petitions against 
federation should be referred to a select committee of 
the House of Commons and that the signatories should 
be allowed to appear in person before the committee. 
Probably, the motion is one that would, on the face of it, 
commend itself to most people in this country. It appeals 
to the British instinct for fair play. Nobody likes 
imposing on unfranchised Africans a scheme of which 
they are intensely suspicious. Since they cannot out- 
vote the scheme in their own legislatures, here is a device 
for enabling them to make their protests before the 


Parliament that is still ultimately responsible for the 
government of two of the territories to be federated. 

This argument is lent some force by events in the 
territories concerned since federation was debated in 
March, events that have confused rather than clarified 
the issue. In Southern Rhodesia, the referendum 
showed a larger majority in favour of federation than 
had been expected. It is also significant that although 
the Africans in that territory are alleged by the oppo- 
nents of federation to be overwhelmingly opposed to 
it, the 4,000-odd of them who could have had them- 
selves placed on the electoral roll, and thereby enabled 
themselves to vote against the scheme, did not bother 
to do so. In Northern Rhodesia, the two days’ strike 
called by the African Congress was a failure—thanks 
in part to the commendably responsible attitude of the 
African trade union leaders on the copperbelt, who 
refused to advocate industrial action for political ends. 
Yet the two Europeans nominated to represent African 
interests in the legislative council voted with their two 
African colleagues against the scheme. One of them, 
Mr Moffat, took part in the last London conference 
and then gave the impression that he was satisfied with 
the revised scheme—partly as the result of concessions 
that were madeto his point of view. Since he has 
now identified himself with the African opposition, it 
looks as if he has found that opposition much more 
clear-cut and widely based on his return to Northern 
Rhodesia. 

In Nyasaland, the two African members on the legis- 
lative council walked out when the federal scheme was 
debated. The chiefs in that’territory appear to be 


uncompromisingly opposed to the scheme and have — 
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aligned themselves with the politicians of Congress. 
The chiefs of Northern Rhodesia, however, are not 
entirely unanimous. The paramount chief of the 
Barotse, the biggest tribe, has declared that he will not 
oppose federation provided that the special protectorate 
status of Barotseland is preserved in the constitution— 
as indeed is proposed in the federal scheme. 

But confusing as the state of African opinion may be, 
it does not follow. that the course advocated by the 
Labour party in Monday’s debate would be practicable 
or, in the long run, advantageous. If Africans were 
given the chance of voicing their opposition to federa- 
tion to a Select committee, they would naturally assume 
that they were being given a chance to prevent federa- 
tion from coming about. The opportunity would be 
seized by the extremist nationalist leaders to organise 
the opposition, and the select committee would find it 
as difficult as the people of this country do today to 
distinguish between opposition that is fomented by 
politicians in their own selfish interests and opposition 
that is based on genuine fears of European domination. 


* 


It was argued that the motion need not delay pro- 
ceedings on the enabling Bill. Africans would then 
realise that there was no chance of preventing the 
scheme altogether ; all that would be necessary would be 
some delay in approving the order-in-council, and 
this delay, it was said, would be well worth while if as 
a result African opposition were overcome. This was 
the gist of Mr Marquand’s argument in the most 
temperate and constructive speech of Monday’s debate, 
Yet it is more likely that even the appearance of hesita- 
tion in implementing the scheme would have the same 
effect as hesitation itself. Extremists on either side would 
intensify their efforts ; wild and provocative statements 
would be made that would destroy what slim hopes 
remain of founding the new federal state on a basis of 
inter-racial goodwill. 

Must this, however, be the last word to the Africans 


343 
who are genuinely fearful of the future’? There is a 
strong case for sending a Parliamentary delegation to 
Central Africa as soon as the enabling Bill is law and 
the order-in-council approved. Federation has had an 
unhappy history. The Labour Government, which 
was responsible for starting the scheme, lacked the 
courage of its convictions and enabled extremism to get 
the ‘upper hand. The Conservative Government has 
shown determination to push the scheme through, but 
Mr Lyttelton seems to lack his Labour predecessor’s 
ability to see things through African eyes. Lack of 
determination on one side and apparent lack of 
sympathy on the other have prevented Great Britain 
from playing its part in making federation a success. 
The Labour party has come to be identified with the 
African cause and the Conservatives with the European. 
The Europeans’ cause is now in the ascendant ; it is 
on them—on their words and on their deeds—that the 
main responsibility for improving racial relations now 
lies, and the best news that has come out of Central 
Africa for months is Sir Godfrey Huggins’s expressed 
view that the proposed university for the three terri- 
tories should be open to all races on equal terms. Hardly 
less important in its implications is the announcement, 
also made in Wednesday’s debate, that the managements 
of two of the copper companies are trying to initiate 
talks with the European trade union on the advancement 
of African labour. The whole case for proceeding 
with federation rests on the assumption that the 
Europeans, now that greater powers are to be trans- 
ferred to them, will show that African fears and 
suspicions are largely groundless. But a great deal 
might be done to allay them if, once federation is an 
accomplished fact, a mission, not necessarily composed 
solely of members of Parliament, were to visit Central 
Africa and listen to the Africans with patience and 
sympathy. A great deal of misunderstanding might 
then be cleared away, which, if allowed to persist and be 
fed by extremist propaganda, would blight the new 
federation from the start. 


Links With Latin America 


O* Monday the Duke of Gloucester is to declare 
open the new London headquarters of the 
Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils. The ceremony 
at Canning House will symbolise the new attitude 
towards Latin America that is slowly developing in 
Britain. gLast November, for the first time in many 
years, this important region was mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech at the opening of Parliament. Among 


other signs of official interest in recent months have — 


been Lord Reading’s goodwill visits, a demonstration 
tour by a flight of Canberras, and the journey to the 
Caribbean republics of a trade mission sponsored by 


the Bless of Trade, whose report was published this 
week, 


A beginning, at least, has thus been made with the 
strengthening of Britain’s “long-standing ties of 
friendship and of mutual trade” with Latin America 
that was promised in the Queen’s Speech. As yet, how- 
ever, it is no more than a limited beginning. Many 
Latin Americans visiting London now receive the 
encouraging impression that official interest in their 
countries has increased ; but to their compatriots at 
home last year’s reduction of British information 
services in Latin America is a more conspicuous fact. 
Nor can it be said that unofficial thinking is ahead of 
official policy in this matter. The commercial and 


industrial concerns that enable Canning House to carry 
on its educational and sgcial activities are to be praised 
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for their enterprise, whether its fruits are seen in 
Belgrave Square or in Bogota or Bahia ; but they are a 
relatively limited group, and the attitude towards Latin 
America of a great many British businessmen remains 
one of polite disinterest. 

Yet the attitude of the businessman was never more 
crucial. The British connection with Latin America 
has always rested upon trade. This has been true éver 
since Spain’s commercial monopoly was swept away a 
century and a half ago ; and before the first world war 
a quarter of all Latin America’s imports came from the 
United Kingdom. But the last four decades have seen 
this trade rapidly dwindling—while, ironically enough, 
they have also witnessed the dramatically swift develop- 
ment of most of Latin America, and the conversion of 
part of it into a highly desirable dollar market. Today, 
the old colonial towns to which our grandfathers built 
British railways and shipped British textiles have mush- 
roomed into cities of skyscrapers, with busy airports 
where one may see the commercial agents of every trad- 
ing nation in the world. The population of the twenty 
Latin American republics is rising sharply (that of Brazil 
alone increased from 41 to §3 million between 1940 
and 1950) ; their national wealth and economic activity 
have increased with equal speed ; and their foreign 
trade has multiplied itself several times, both in value 
and in volume, since the early years of this century. 


* 


This great upsurge, however, has been accompanied 
by an equally marked decline in the British connection. 
In 1910, 2§ per cent of Latin America’s imports were 
of British origin ; in 1938, only 12 per cent ; in 1951, 
under 7 per cent. In the past three years, the United 
States has provided over half of the twenty republics’ 
imports, while Western Germany has restored its Latin 
American trade to the same order of magnitude as that 
of Britain—an achievement which ranks among the 
most startling of the Federal Republic’s postwar feats. 
Other European countries, and also Japan, have im- 
proved their positions in this important market. For 
Britain, however, there is little sign of a break in the 
clouds, and it is still questionable whether it can even 
hold on to the modest share of the Latin American 
market to which it is now reduced. 

It would, of course, be ridiculous to blame the com- 
mercial world itself for more than a small part of the 
loss of trade that Britain has suffered in Latin America. 
Quite other factors have been responsible ; to note them 
briefly (since post-mortems are always painful), the 
sharp blows dealt to trading relations by two world wars, 
the resultant strengthening of the United States’ posi- 
tion, the twenty republics’ natural efforts to protect their 
own growing industries, and the drastic reduction of 
Argentina’s foreign trade activity have between them 
made it impossible for Britain to regain its former pre- 
eminence in Latin American trade. Yet this does not 
tell the whole story. Why, it must be asked, has the 
British share in this trade continued to fall, while the 





inquiry promptly 
provide adequate spare parts. Real damage can be 
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shares of other European countries, equally affected bor! 
by United States competition and by Latin American 
protectionism, have increased? - 

It may be said, cruelly but with some measure «{ 
truth, that British trade has suffered because it was 
partly directed to selling the wrong goods in the wron: 


places. Among the staples of the old British export 
trade to Latin rica were textiles and other consum: 
goods of types which fell early victims to the republics’ 
protectionist programmes. Moreover, the main weig!i: 
of the British commercial effort was concentrated on 
the southern part of the continent—not only in 
Argentina, the decay of whose foreign trade i: 
notorious, but also in the other five “ non-dollar ” 
republics (Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Peru and Paraguay) 
all of which have had to restrict their trade severely 
owing to lack of foreign exchange at various times since 
the war. British traders paid relatively little attention 
to the fourteen smaller republics .to the north ; yet it 
is these countries that have both preserved the hard- 
ness of their currencies and proved able to import more 
freely. Last year they imported over {1 billion worth 
of goods, paying on a dollar basis ; but only 4 per cent 
of these imports came from Britain. 

The report of the Crosland trade mission, which 
visited five of these dollar-account countries (Mexico, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic), comes as a timely and authoritative 
reminder of the scale of the opportunity that exists in 
this area, The mission emphasises the fact that these 
swiftly developing countries have progtammes for the 
expansion of their industries, communications and 
public works, which call for immense quantities of 
engineering products and other capital goods of types 
which Britain can now supply. The bulk of this 
capital equipment is being provided by the United 
States, while continental Europe has also obtained 
substantial orders. If Britain has failed to secure more 
than a fraction of this valuable dollar business, this 1s 
not because its prices are too high but because its 
products and techniques are little known. The trade 
mission, therefore, urges that British consulting 
engineers should be given a foothold in the Caribbean 
countries, and in particular that Britain should be 
adequately represented in the technical teams sent to 
the dollar republics by the International Bank. Hitherto. 
these teams have consisted almost exclusively of 
Americans, with the natural result that equipment for 
projects endorsed by the Bank has usually been 
ordered from the United States. 

The Crosland mission’s report has already been 
criticised for restating the obvious fact that én highly 
competitive dollar markets neglect of detail must lead 
to costly losses. Yet the fact that the mission found 
it necessary to stress this point shows that many 
traders still fail to grasp the obvious. The relatively 
small commercial communities of the dollar-account 


republics are whispering galleries which echo every 
British failure to answer an- or to 
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done by even a small mistake, if it reveals a failure to 
understand the mood and need of Latin America. If, 
as may be hoped, the mission’s report is to be widely 
read among British businessmen who have not 
hitherto taken the Latin-American dollar market 
seriously, it was right to say these things. 

Indeed, quite apart from the value of its detailed 
recommendations, the most encouraging feature of the 
report is the fact that it was clearly written by men 
who have taken the trouble to start from the Latin 
American viewpoint. There is no trace here of the 
dour old attitude of “our stuff is good; why won’t 
these fellows buy it?” The mission has begun by 
considering the Latin Americans’ real needs, and has 
gone on to see how Britain can help to meet them. Its 
report is, therefore, more than an exporters’ hand- 
book; it is also an additional piece of evidence to 
support the argument that greater trade between Latin 
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America, Britain and Europe is necessary for both 
parties. This thesis was argued at length in a recent 
United Nations report, which pointed out that both 
continents suffer from lack of dollars, and that both 
can ease this difficulty by developing their mutual 
trade. Indeed, it is now habit and haste, rather than 
any clear economic advantage, that lead Latin 
Americans to buy from the. United States so much that 
they could get elsewhere without exhausting their 
dollar balances ; while, on the other hand, it is clear that 
a country such as Britain cannot indefinitely continue 
to find dollars for, say, the sugar of Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic, if those countries insist on 
rejecting British goods in favour of American ones. A 
greater volume of trade across the South Atlantic would 
offer clear advantages to both sides, and the Crosland 
mission’s report should stimulate increased interest in 
the widening horizons of trade with Latin America. 


Mink to Beaver Lamb 


[= is no overwhelming reason why London 
should be—as it is—the centre of a big international 
fur trade. Any one of half a dozen other capital cities 
would serve just as well for the meeting point of furs 
from South West Africa or Russia or Canada on their 
way to Germany or the United States or Latin America. 
No doubt, like most London commodity markets which 
serve an international rather than a purely domestic 
trade, the London fur market owes its existence largely 
to historical accident. Even so, there must be. more 
than mere commercial conservatism at work, for during 
the war the business was lost entirely to New York, yet 
subsequently re-established itself in London as firmly 
as ever. After some initial help with hard currency to 
prime the pump, it has since paid its way with the dollar 
countries, and even proved a net dollar earner. In the 
contemporary world this market is something of a 
curiosity. Raw fur has never suffered much from the 
attention of governments, nor lent itself to the organisa- 
tion of big business. It remains one of those highly 
competitive.open markets more familiar in the never- 
never land of textbook economics than in the real 
world. 

The highlights of the year are the periodic raw fur 
auctions, noted by a babel of tongues in the the Garlick 
Hill district. Whether furs are bought by English 
or foreign dealers in the first instance, the bulk 
of them are ultimately re-exported in a raw state ; 
only a few are retained for the home market or for 
export in various stages of dressing or manufacture. 
The quantities of furs offered at the auctions have risen 
sharply over the past few years, though the proportion 
of re-exports fluctuates considerably. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company’s auctions of their own 
Canadian furs furs originally established this trade in 
London, and in time they attracted shipments from 


sellers in all the producing countries. Today the com- 
pany’s four or five auctions a year (together with those 
of three specialised brokers) are the occasions 
when this. impressive twenty million pound. turnover 
takes place. The New York market is bigger ; but it 
is mainly a domestic affair, and since the war the 
currency problem has kept it so. The rest of the world’s 
fur trade is dominated by these London sales. There 
are two reasons for this extreme concentration. One 
is the advantage of size, of collecting large quantities 
of furs together for fine sorting and grading of an 
uneven, unstandardised product.. The bigger the melt- 
ing pot, the more the likelihood that the hundred 
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assorted pelts from some small producer will each find 
a home in a bundle of its exact fellows, where it will 
bring the best price from the buyers who want well- 
matched skins. The other is the skilled service of 
brokers in carrying out this sorting in a way that com- 
mands the confidence of both parties. At the sales of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, for example, the buyer 
will bid many thousands of pounds for lots he has never 
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seeti, trusting to a sample and to the company’s grading 


experts. The transport costs of fur are negligible in 
relation to its value, so the trade gravitates to a central 
market, and the reputation of the four London brokers 
keeps that market firmly anchored here in spite of 
efforts to tempt it away to Paris or Frankfurt. 
Although many foreign buyers attend the auctions, 
most of the purchases pass through the hands of 
London dealers. Some of these are commission agents, 
acting partly for manufacturers in this country but 
probably doing most of their business on overseas 
account. Other dealers are, of course, merchants 
buying on their own account and often re-selling on 
extended credit terms. The intermediaries of both 
“types are said to number in all about seven hundred ; 
many of them are one-man or small family businesses 
- which come and go with the winds of prosperity. A 
jigsaw of small operators—some_ specialising in 
particular types or grades of fur, some specialising by 
market and others in cheap oddments or costly 
varieties—they constitute the colourful, the adventurous 
part of the fur industry. In the little side streets 
behind the dignified headquarters of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, everything from fifty raw rabbitskins to a 
coat bundle of “ sapphire ” mink has its market price at 
any hour of the day. No one firm could carry such 
expensive stock in all its varieties, and no outsider who 
had not talked and thought and dreamt about fur from 
the cradle could hope to play this erratic and highly 
technical market with the slender resources that 
commonly obtain. The initial entry of a bundle of furs 
into the merchanting network is a_strictly cash trans- 
action—the fur auction. This necessity for large cash 
payments for raw materials is a continual strain on the 
unorganised and generally undercapitalised fur 
merchanting business ; and the frequency with which 
later credit transactions are settled by bills of exchange, 
discountable at the banks, is due to the need to carry 
and spread this strain. Since many small speculators 
are thus tightly committed to future payments at fixed 
dates for an expensive commodity with an uncertain 
outlet, it is hardly surprising that whenever business 
sags many firms die and are reborn. 


* 


Dressing furs—that is cleaning, oiling and refining 
them ready for mahufacture—is a complex industrial 
process in which laboratory secrets play an increasingly 
important part. Leipzig, that fabulous craft centre of 
pre-1914 days, had a traditional monopoly of fur- 
dressing, along with dyeing and other chemical pro- 
cesses, which was increasingly challenged in the 
inter-war years, but not finally lost until the Nazis 
drove out the Jews. In England, fur processing is 
dominated by oné firm, together with some two dozen 
other, mainly specialist, firms engaged in dyeing and 
dressing for the trade. Abroad, Frankfurt has now 
attracted many of the old Leipzig craftsmen, and is 
building a big trade on Germany’s recent demand for 


. of a few general ones. 
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cheap furs. In France, Italy, Belgium and Scandinavia. 
craftsmen. 


and wherever Jewish settled after the 
migration of the thirties, local fur industries are 
springing up. 

The types of fur dealt with are dime changing. 
There is now a much greater dependence on ranch-bre:! 
furs than before the war, and a consequent tendency 1 
hold more special auctions throughout the year instea: 
The long-haired furs, skunk. 
opossum and, above all, fox—-once so important fo: 
neck furs, capes and coat collars—have fallen out of th: 
favour they enjoyed in the thirties. Nowadays the slim 
furs, suitable for coats, and mink above all, are the fur: 
of chief importance whose prices have risen. Mini 
now dominates the market for better quality furs, and 
so many varieties are bred that its price can be anything 
from fifty to five hundred shillings a skin. The United 
States and (to a smaller extent) Canada breed mink in 
huge quantities, but it is ranched in Scandinavia as wel! 
—and even in English back yards. 

Even more striking than the dominance of mink 
is the rise to fame of lamb. Persian lamb farming wa: 
tried in South-West Africa before the war, largely fo: 
the German market. London thought poorly of its 
prospects then ; “ Wool, after all, is not fur.” But with 
skilful dressing and dyeing, it has forged ahead since 
the war, to enjoy a popularity second only to that of 
mink among costly furs—and that in spite of being 
farmed in vast quantities in South-West Africa, instead 
of coming, in limited supplies, from remote uplands of 
Central Asia. The London market received £53 million 
worth from South-West Africa alone in 19§2 (a six-fold 
increase since 1948) besides smaller supplies from 
Russia and Afghanistan. 

The fur processing and manufacturing industry 
operates chiefly for the home market. Of its tote! 
output of dressed fars and finished: garments, nearly 
two-thirds remain in this country (of finished garments, 
five-sixths). Some nine thousand people are employed 
in it, most of them in small firms, most of them relying 
on the bread and butter trade in cheap coats as near 
as possible to the tax-free limit of {12 10s. wholesale. 
For most manufacturers would rapidly go out of 
business if they had to rely on sales of medium- 
priced or expensive coats, with a high rate of 
purchase tax, to the present-day public. But even 
in the cheapest coats the cost of the fur is 
all-important. This is where.the humble rabbit comes 
in, its skin transmogrified by science. Even more 


important, this is where the common or garden 


sheep fills yet another of its: roles. The 
epoch-making discovery that all wool i is potentially fur 
is not only making fortunes in South-West Africa ; 
thanks to the postwar prices of woollen (cloth) coats, 
“Beaver Lamb” coats have provided the English fur 
manufacturers with a mass market that has been their 
salvation. But the ball never stops rolling in the fur 
trade. If fashion can bless the trade by decreeing that 
wool shall be fur, may it not soon blast it by saying 
Sa Aine seen eee? 
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The Battle of Laos 


rue Communist drive into Laos has posed in a new 
T light many of the old questions about Indo-China. It 
. forcing public opinion in the free world to probe again 
nto the murky background of this interminable war, and 
‘> look more closely at problems that the quick passage of 
me had begun to blur. Uncomfortable as this process is, 

is essential if the present dangerous drift towards defeat 
; to be reversed. Moreover; three of the immediate 
juestions raised bear directly on the whole cold war in 
Asia. Should the Indo-Chinese war be brought up at the 
United Nations? What is the purpose of the Chinese and 
Soviet governments—if indeed they have effective control 
wer the rebel Vietminh—in launching this rhrust into Laos 
it a moment when moves have been made elsewhere that 
have at least a peaceful appearance? And, not least, what 
vill be the effect of probable further successes by these 
Communist forces under General Hoang Minh Tao on the 
situation in South-East Asia as a whole ? 

To none of these questions is there a quick and simple 
answer. The Indo-China war is certainly no longer just a 
matter of domestic concern to France and the French 
Union ; this has been recognised in the United States’ pay- 
ment of 40 per cent of the cost and in the Atlantic Council’s 
declaration of interest last December. But to bring the 
problem before Uno would produce extra military help 
only at the risk of provoking an open Chinese invasion ; 
there is nothing to be gained by turning Indo-China into 
another Korea. In addition, a public debate in the Assembly 
would provide some delegations—perhaps those from Asian 
states such as India—with an opportunity to let off steam 
about colonialism, from which none would benefit except 
Communists. In France itself such a discussion would serve 

) undermine rather than stiffen morale. 


* 


_ The main immediate reason for the Communist action 
‘s probably sheer opportunism ; it was easier to move into 
(aos than to make yet another attempt to take the Red 
River delta by direct assault. On the other hand, Pravda’s 
reply to President Eisenhower neatly suggested that he had 
oeen sadly misled if he thought that the Soviet Union could, 
or would, attempt to hold back the forces of history in the 
colonial world. Whether or not there is to be a détente in 
Europe or a discussion of the leading problems in the Far 
East, Pravda implied, the struggle for liberation from im- 
perialism goes On. To invade Laos must seem to the Com- 
munist mind a good way of proving it. . 


The probable effects in South-East Asia are causing . 


serious concern it Paris, London, Washington and Bangkok. 
At best, the Vietminh invaders will be unable to take the 


whole of Laos before the rains ; but what they have done 
so far has been sufficient to push King Norodom Sianhouk 
of Cambodia into a threat to make common cause with the 
Vietminh unless he gets complete independence from 
France ; and already the Siamese ambassador in Washing- 
ton, Mr Sarasin, has been begging for more American arms. 
At worse, the fall of Laos and then of Cambodia might be 
accompanied by Communist success in forming a “ Free 
Thai State” and producing a coup d’état in Siam. 

These are the possibilities and problems to‘which Western 
policy must now be applied. Unfortunately, disagreements 
about long term aims have hitherto prevented decisive and 
immediate action. Now, unless the invasion of Laos can be 
used as a last chance to bring about full political agreement 
between the French and their partners in the Associated 
States, there is little hope of ultimate military success. If 
the position in Indo-China continues to deteriorate at the 
present pace, all the progress of the last few months in 
Malaya and elsewhere in South-East Asia may prove to have 
been made in vain. 


The Eisenhower Way 


T can now be assumed that all military staffs in the West 
have given up planning for a critical date at which the 
danger of war is likely to be at its greatest, or much greater 
than it is now. It is doubtful whether this is due to im- 
proved intelligence about Soviet intentions, and even more 
doubtful whether it is due to clearer thinking in cabinets. 
The cause has lain far more in three factors: the increas- 
ingly accurate estimates that are being made of what the 
Atlantic allies can afford to produce for the common 
defence ; the resulting insight into the staggering cost of 
maintaining, as distinct from creating, modern forces ; the 
determination of politicians not to make themselves un- 
popular by insisting that danger of war persists when the 
man in the street believes it is passing. For the growth of 
these influences Sir Winston Churchill and his advisefs can, 
if they wish, claim some of the credit. But it is President 
Eisenhower himself who. is leading the Atlantic alliance 
towards the policy of small, powerful, up-to-date forces, 
Something of this important change of outlook is reflected 
in reduced estimates of funds for foreign aid and defence 
now submitted to Congress. How these cuts will affect 
American strength and the British balance of payments is 
discussed elsewhere in this issue (page 366 and page 384) 
but it is already clear that the pattern of rearmament will 
change. And hard things will doubtless be said (the 
President has already said a few) about the ideas and figures 
that prevailed hitherto. Before the reputations of Mr 
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Truman .and Mr Acheson are riddled by a barrage of wisdom 
after the event, it is only fair to say this: without the idea 
of working to a critical date, without bold and spectacular 
plans for years ahead, without shocking the imagination of 
the western democracies it is most doubtful whether they 
would have the effort they have made. President Eisen- 
hower and Sir Winston Churchill make cuts and claim 
wisdom because Mr Truman and Mr Attlee took risks and 
made guesses. This should not be forgotten. 


The General without Party 


HE decision of General de Gaulle’s following, the RPF, 
, to cease operating as a party in municipal and parlia- 
mentary affairs is a startling piece of political realism. The 
Gaullists had suffered a formidable defeat in last week’s 
municipal elections, and it was clear that their parliamentary 
group would split even further when the National Assembly 
reconvened on May 12th. In foreign affairs, the RPF had 
fought a constant battle against the European Defence 
Community without, however, devising a workable alter- 
native. In domestic politics, owing to clumsy parliamentary 
manceuvering, the Gaullists opposed M. Pinay, with many 
of whose measures they in fact agreed ; but they supported 
M. Mayer, with whom they had virtually no common 
ground. The sense of political frustration that afflicted the 
RPF was being constantly aggravated, moreover, by the 
General’s own attitude. Increasingly he has withdrawn into 
silence and aloofness from the transitory happenings of 
daily political life. It was doubtless the combined éffect 
of these things that led to his party’s decision that it should 
continue as a group of individuals with similar views rather 
than as a regular political unit. 

The history of Gaullism and its present exit form a 
disturbing chapter in French politics. In 1947 General de 
Gaulle and his followers emerged with high hopes and an 
electoral triumph. Theirs was the dream of reforming 
France’s fiscal system, of simplifying the judiciary, of 
strengthening the executive and the bonds of the French 
empire and of fighting Communism on its own ground, with 
its own energy and sense of dedication. Instead, the RPF 
became just another political party with blunt axes to grind. 
It involved itself in continued and sterile opposition against 
successive centre Coalitions, some of which it helped to 
destroy and to others of which it gave embarrassed and 
unreliable support. Soon the Gaullists in the Assembly split 
into two parties, and in their internecine struggle much of 
the initial sense of high purpose vanished. The General 
understood this long before his. supporters, and left his 
party with a leadership made up half of more or less skilful 
politicians, and half of great memories. 

However much: one may have disagreed with this or 
that aspect of the Gaullist programme, the exit of the RPF 
should give no cause for rejoicing. It constitutes a major 
triumph for the Communists and is in itself a grave indict- 
ment-of present French politics in which considerations of 
the national interest seem to have small place. It is to be 
hoped that men as obviously gifted as M. Soustelle and 
M. Palewski will be able to continue their work, and that 
the French people will at last find some way of showing toy 
General de Gaulle that his great hours are not forgotten. 
His tactics, policies and arguments were often wrong ; but 
much in his diagnosis of France’s weakness. is correct. 
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Lords and Commons 


HE Opposition’s censure motion, which the Howse o! 

Commons debated on Tuesday, brought the dispute 
over the Lords’ amendments of the Transport Bill to an 
unexciting climax. The argument revolved round two 
questions. Had some violence been done to constitutiona| 
principles ? If so, who was to blame? The Opposition 
were chiefly concerned to prove that the Government’: 
use of the guillotine to close discussion of the amendmenis 
in the House of Commons was unconstitutional ; the 
Government concentrated on pinning responsibility for the 
outrage on Opposition filibustering. Both sides may fee! 
that they substantiated their points. Mr Lennox-Boyd’s 
detailed analysis of the Lords’ amendments, showing how 
limited in scope most of them were, dispelled any lingering 
doubts there might have been about the Opposition’s 
behaviour ; it carried its rights of debate to unnecessary 
lengths. At the same time, Mr Morrison’s claim that some 
of the few amendments of weight were never considered 
by the Commons was never seriously challenged. 

So many words had already been spilled over this dispute 
that some straining for effect was inevitable. It was left to 
Mr Bevan to use the occasion for a hectoring attack on the 
House of Lords as an institution, a line of argument which 
natirally touched off a ready response, not only from the 
minority on the Opposition benches who advocate singie- 
chamber government but also from the larger number of 
Labour MPs who retain a sentim@ntal affection for the 
controversies of their youth. Provided that the Govern- 
ment does not offer further provocation, this flicker of 
feeling against the Lords has little significance. 

No doubt in anticipation of some such display from Mr 
Bevan, Labour MPs packed the chamber for his speech. 
This was, however, the only stage at which the debate ever 
approached the tension normally associated with a censure 
motion. Mr Morrison, who is, after all, the Opposition’s 
deputy leader, could not attract roo of his supporters at a 
time into the chamber for his opening speech, and even 
fewer Conservatives were present. There might have been 
more interest if either side had- paid some attention 10 
the ways in which the same trouble could be avoided in 
future. Mr Lennox-Boyd suggested that the Opposition 
had used “ a gap in our Parliamentary procedure to hold up 
proper Parliamentary business.” He might have explained 
how the Government proposes to close the gap without 
damaging the unquestioned right of the House of Commons 
to be, in Mr Morrison’s words, “ the predominant legisl2- 
tive authority.” It is plain that political tension is already 
easing in deference to the approach of the Coronation, bu! 
a serious discussion of a valid procedural difficulty. necd 
not have heightened it. 


350,000 Houses 


7 March were an average month, the rate of building new 
houses in Britain would now be 350,000 a year, anil 
Conservative platform orators could already claim that 
their derided target of 300,000 houses was unduly ‘modest. 
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In fact, of course, the number of houses finished in any one 
month reflects many accidental circumstances and the 
March number (29,000, compared with 22,000 in March 
last year) is unlikely to be maintained. Even so, this new 
record for any month since the war has an important signi- 
ficance in the success story of the Minister of Housing. It 
means that 69,000 houses were completed in the first 
quarter of the year, compared with 53,000 in the same 
neriod of 1952. In every year since the war, fewer houses 
have been built in the first quarter than in subsequent 
quarters. There is every reason to expect this pattern to 
be repeated, and it is more than ever likely that the vision 
of 300,000 houses, which came to the Conservatives after 
they had failed to displace Labour at the 1950 election, will 
this year become a reality. 
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This has been done, moreover, in a way that prevents any 
effective counter-propaganda by the Labour party. Greater 
freedom for private building has enabled some 5,000 more 
houses to. be built for sale in the first quarter of 1953 than 
were built in the same period of 1952. But, at the same 
time, the number of houses built to let increased by 10,000. 
No one can say that Mr Macmillan’s policy is housing for 
the rich ; on the contrary, it is housing at the expense of the 
taxpayer. Each additional council house built means 
another £37 10s. from the Exchequer alone, in addition to 
the subsidies from the rates. 

The very success of Mr Macmillan’s policy means, 
indeed, that more than ever it should not go on. The 
election. promises are being fulfilled this year ; that done, 
the Minister of Housing can surely feel free to turn to less 
crude and more important tasks than that of providing the 
greatest possible number of houses in the shortest possible 
tume, whatever the cost. It is more than time to think about 
slum-clearance rather than about building everywhere, and 
to think also about the uneconomic level of controlled rents 
that is the dry rot of existing houses. 


-West Indian Teamwork 


SENSE of West Indian solidarity, fanned solicitously 

by the Colonial Office, grew steadily during the 
London conference on federation. The conference there- 
fore ended last week with unexpectedly hopeful results. 
The delegates worked through the Rance committee’s pio- 
posals for a federal constitution of the Australian type, and 
agreed upon a revised version. This remains to be accepted 
by the island legislatures individually before it can be 
brought before the United Kingdom Parliament ; that will 
take time. Moreover, Mr Gomes, of Trinidad, made some 
reservations, and though opinion in Jamaica has become 
increasingly favourable, both Mr Manley-and Mr Busta- 
mante will scrutinise the Governor-General’s reserved 
powers in order to decide whether the scheme is a “ sham ” 
or not. These powers have evidently been whittled down, 
but how far will remain uncertain until the White Paper is 
published. 

The modifications agreed at the conference are in practical 
detail rather than in principle. To conserve scarce Parlia- 
mentary experience, members of island legislatures will be 
allowed for five years—until the constitution is reviewed— 
to serve as members of the Federal House of Representa- 
tives as well. In the executive body, the Council of State 
seven unofficial members, nominated by the Prime Ministet, 
are now to outnumber the six members nominated by the 
Governor-General (three from the Senate, and three others). 
The council becomes more like a cabinet responsible to the 
lower house. The rivalry of Jamaica and Trinidad has been 
resolved by putting the federal capital in Grenada, which, 
it is to be hoped, West Indian politicians and officials will 
like better than their Australian opposite numbers like 
Canberra. While the federal power has been weakened 
financially by having its proposed share of customs revenue 
reduced from 25 to 1§ per cent, Britain has now undertaken 
to make a capital grant of £5§00,000 to establish the federa- 
tion, and_ to make grants adequate to cover the budget 
deficits of the “units ” that have hitherto received grants 
in aid, 

Federation in the Caribbean is thus nearer than ever 
before. Moreover, while the conference was sitting, the 
People’s Progressive party won the first general election 
held under the new constitution in British Guiana, with a 
programme including adherence to a federation. Possibly 
the party upheld this idea because the former legislature 
rejected it, but one may hope that it will stand firmly by 
this intention—while reconsidering some of the more 
extreme proposals of its election manifesto. Nationalisation 
will not increase Guiana’s wealth or hasten its development, 
while the demand for independetice will be more realisti- 
cally pursued through membership of a West Indian 
dominion. 


Full Circle at Panmunjom 


HE news that the Communists had dropped their insist- 
ence on the removal of hesitant prisoners from Korea 
could hardly have come as a complete surprise to any careful 
observer. True, General Nam Il had given no outward 
sign that he was going to yield on this point. Yet, in 
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yielding, the Communists have merely conformed to 
the pattern of tactics set out by Chou En-lai six weeks ago. 
When, on March 30th, the Chinese foreign minister 
suddenly agreed that Chinese and North Koreans “ who are 
afraid to return home should be handed over to a neutral 
’ he tacitly admitted that for nearly a year the Com- 
munists had kept the war going by insisting on a point 
which was not essential to them—the repugnant principle 
of forced repatriation. Nam Il has now made a similar 
tacit admission. It would seem that the Communists have 
almost exactly repeated their now familiar routine: to state 
an unreasonable demand, to wait to see if public impatience 
in the free world will force the United Nations negotiators 
to accept it and, if that fails, to drop it as blandly as if it 
had never been made. 

Against this background, some of the criticism recently 
launched against General Harrison, the chief UN negotiator, 
looks distinctly wide of the mark. It is true that the General 
does not give the impression of a man completely at ease 
at the conference table, and his statements to the press 
seldom bear reporting in full. But it is difficult to see what 
the most urbane of diplomats could have achieved in the 
but at Panmunjom. At the least, it would seem that General 
Harrison—who, like Nam Il, is no plenipotentiary—has 
faithfully carried out his mandate to match the Communists 
both in firmness and in unwearying repetition of familiar 
argument. It is too early to tell how fast things may develop 
now that the Communists have made their new move ; but 
the move itself adds to the mounting evidence that the 
Chinese are at last negotiating to obtain a truce, rather than 
to prevent one. 
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European Assembly Line 


T Venice last week, a conference of European journalists 

discussed the difficulty of keeping the public interested 
im a project as complex and continuous as the movement 
for European unity. Representatives of even the most 
serious newspapers said sadly that their editors felt bound 
to eliminate many reports of conferences and speeches on 
the ground that even the enthusiastic reader can be bored ; 
and there was some fairly justified criticism of the technical 
jargon that tends to grow up at such new European centres 
as Strasbourg and Luxemburg. Nevertheless, many of those 
present showed a sincere wish to present both the facts 
about, and the case for, European unity to the widest pos- 
sible public. 

The kind of handicap under which they work is, how- 
ever, amply demonstrated by the current series of meetings 
in Strasbourg and Paris, all of which have to do with the 
plan for “ little Europe” which would unite France, Ger- 
many, Italy and the Low Countries in a political community. 
Strasbourg, this week, is the venue fer sessions of the 
Committee of Ministers and the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe, and of the Assembly of the Coal 
and Steel Community. The most important gathering, 
however, will take place in Paris, on Tuesday ; the foreign 
ministers of the six “Little Europe” nations will then 
meet to discuss for the first time the draft constitution for 
the political community that was presented to their govern- 
ments on March roth by yet another body—the “ ad hoc ” 
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complex proceedings, it is fatally easy for the Europes» 
press and public alike to get involved in polemics abo. ' 
such detailed issues as the weighting of representation |) 
the projected Eurgpean parliament. Meanwhile, « 
assembly line for European unity ‘still moves slowly a: < 
jerkily, but it is still moving — 
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Soviet Germany Needs Food 


HE great mystery in Eastern Europe remains: what i 
T to be the policy of Moscow towards the Soviet zonc 
of Germany now that so much is being changed under 1x 
post-Stalin regime ? The East German Communists them. 
selves are obviously without any clear clues ; are they 
remain devoted Stalinists or is there a Malenkov band 
wagon on which they should now-be jumping ? ~The que:. 
tion may remain unanswered for some time yet ; but Soviet 
policy in economic matters may before long suggest onc. 
For some Soviet aid there will have to be. 

Last year the East German planners completely misre: 
the prospects and were unable to adapt themselves to 1) 
severe winter. The food situation is already serious 2: 
will become critical before the next harvest, unless food i: 
imported. Some two million Germans have been deprivc 
of their ration cards ; they will have to buy what they need 
in the State shops at prices four to five times as high as 
the prices of rationed goods.. Thus the Communist planner 
mops up the surplus purchasing power arising out of | 
shortages of food and consumer goods. The flight wes'- \4 
ward of farmers and farm workers goes on, and between 
five and seven per cent of the total agricultural area of the 
Zone has already been given up. There is great confusion 
i industrial planning, with bottlenecks preventing the = fj 
ordered increases in production. The whole system 0! 3 
planning, adapted from Soviet models, is too crude anc is 
rigid ; and the use of threats and penalties makes peop! 
produce sham results in the factories and the villages. 

The food crisis can still be mastered if the Russians are 
willing to help. So far all they have done is to postpone 
delivery of reparations in the form’ of food until the next 
harvest. (Hitherto the German Communists have alway: 
denied that food was taken out as reparation ). If they are 
planning to put the screw on Ulbricht and his colleagues 
they can do it cite ee ee ding 
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of discussions on full employment. uctivity, he argu 
depends on the will to work. ‘The: will to work is inev: 
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animal, vegetable or mineral ? 


When you think of thousands of tiny fibres which can be teased away in the fingers, 
you don’t usually think of a rock. With asbestos rock it’s different. Asbestos is one 
of nature’s freaks: a mineral, yet made up of gossamer-light fibres. These fibres, which 
never burn, can be spun, woven or moulded into a variety of materials. Hardly an in- 
dustry, today, is not using Asbestos in one form or another. For the fullest information 
on its possibilities in your own branch of industry, consult 
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THE ‘CAPE: ASBESTOS CO. LTD, 114-116 Park St., London, W1. GROsvenor 6022 
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The heavy tasks in industry can be 
performed without arduous physical 
exertion. Hydraulically-operated plant 
means effortless operation, utmost relia- 
bility and extreme efficiency. 


The unique range of Plessey ‘high- 
performance’ Hydraulic Pumps is helping 
plant manufacturers to embody a new 
high degree of efficient motivation and 
consequent labour-saving into the design 
of machinery for industry. 


Fully descriptive literature on 
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in the language of Hollerith, size is measured by the number 
of transactions. Take invoicing. 


If you flourish—however modestly—on the strength of a 
multiplicity of monthly or weekly transactions, then your 
sales accounting is potential Hollerith material. The 
accurate and timely production of invoices means speedier 
collection of cash: in this one facet alone punched card 
mechanisation can pay for itself. 


Invoicing is, of course, not all. Once Hollerith has taken 
root, it will grow into and strengthen the whole structure 
of a business. 


% May we see, entirely on our own responsibility, whether 
your business could benefit by punched card mechanisation? 
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is to ensure a slackening of effort. Full diapiodepcal and 
high productivity ate thus, Mr Attlee argues, inseparably 
linked ; this is supposedly demonstrated by their joint 
decline since t9§1. The moral is, of course, to bring back 
Labour and the brimful employment for which Labour 
stands. 

No one denies, of course, that gross production must— 
other things being equal—vary to some extent with employ- 
ment. But Mr Attlee’s psychological argument is con- 
cerned with output per man-hour. There are, indeed, 
powerful a priori reasons for expecting a threat of unem- 
ployment to reduce productive effort. There is also— 
though it is considered boorish, heartless and immoral—an 
equally powerful @ priori argument for thinking that the 
economic stick will encourage good time-keeping, dis- 
cipline, attention to the job in hand, and other ingredients 
of high productivity. No politician has so far seen fit to 
look beyond the a priori arguments to the facts of produc- 
tivity in those industries which, since 1951, have experi- 
enced a decline in employment. Such evidence as there 
is shows, disconcertingly from Mr Attlee’s standpoint, that 
short time and redundancies have had effects on production 
per man-hour varying from the negligible to the electrically 
timulating ; that while time workers do, indeed, sometimes 
spin out work, pieceworkers go all out to earn their target 
income in the shorter hours available to them ; that time- 
keeping improves, “ frivolous” turnover lessens, and labour 
costs in general fall. 

One may draw encouragement from the fact that this 
good response to economic pressure was generally reported 
to be least marked in the factories where labour relations 
were best. There was less scope for improvement in those 
cases because the will to work had not previously been 
so weakened by brimful employment ; its effects had been 
offset, or at least moderated, by good leadership from the 
management. But this proves only that brimful employ- 
ment is not an insuperable obstacle to high productivity. 
I: is very far indeed from being the indispensable condition 
of high productivity that Mr Attlee asserts. But no doubt 
the myth is too useful to be-discarded in a hurry. 


Leasehold. Reform 


- 


HE debate in the House-of. Commons on Thursday of 
last week on. the subject of leasehold reform served 

the purpose of getting the formal approval of the House 
for the policy outlined in the Government’s White Paper 
of last January. But it hardly. succeeded -i in bringing the 
subject to life. This is- in the naturc of the case, 
for the speeches, after Sir David Maxwell Fyfe’s admirably 
lucid opening, tended to alternate, without establishing 
contact with each other, between the close reasoning of the 


lawyers and emotional appeals by members for Welsh 


mining constituencies, where there happens to be a heavy 
concentration of maturing leases of small residential 
property. 


The system of leasehold tenure, , though in some ways 


an odd one, Iie saieaielk Sconce wud lonlond 


and to the lessee. But whereas the advantages to the lessee 
the ae ee ee ee to be greatest 
at the beginning of the period covered by the lease, for it 
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is then that he gets the land for his house on easy terms, 
the advantages to the ground landlord lie at the end of the 
term, when he re-possesses his land with all that stands 
on it. Hence the political dynamite of the subject. If the 
Welsh mineworker now has to surtender the house which 
for many years has been his property, just because the land 
on which it was built has never been his, and if in addition 
he has to pay a large sum for dilapidations, he will feel very 
aggrieved, and his grievance will not be palliated by the 
reflection that his predecessor-in-title a century ago entered 
into the bargain with his eyes open. 


The Labour Party’s instinctive feeling that, in any-dis-: 


pute between landlord and tenant, the best thing to do is 
to get rid of the landlord, has led it into adopting the policy 
of leasehold enfranchisement—that is, of giving the lessee 
the statutory right to buy out the ground landiord. But the 
Government, following the majority of the Jenkins Com- 
mittee, has rejected leasehold enfranchisement by reason of 
a formidable list of practical difficulties set out in the White 
Paper.. Sir David Maxwell Fyfe’s challenge to the Opposi- 
tion to show how they would get over these difficulties was 
never properly answered in last week’s debate—not, at 
least, in a way that is intelligible to the non-legal reader 
of Hansard. The Government’s plan, in the broadest 
outline, is to give the residential lessee the right to renew 
his lease—or, more accurately, to convert it into an ordinary 
statutory tenancy protected by the Rent Acts. He will 
have to pay more rent, if only to compound his liability for 
dilapidations. And instead of being any sort of an owner, 
he will only be a tenant, - But the esseritial thing is that he 
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| Mid-century Perspective: 


The issue of The Economist of May 3oth will 
contain a special twenty-four page supplement 
illustrated in colour. In a series of six articles 
some of the main aspects of British life will be 
considered in the light of the changes that have 
taken place in the last fifty years. Among the 
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| constitution, the changing pattern of democracy, 
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will keep his home without: having to raise a large sum to 
buy out the ground landlord. It is difficult not to believe 
that, in practice, he will find this preferable to the. rather 
theoretical attractions of leasehold enfranchisement. 


The Colour Bar 


HE circumstances in which Parliament can legislate far 
i in advance of public opinion do exist; but they oecur 
infrequently. The House of Commons last week debated 
the colour bar, and clearly failed to establish that any piece 
of general legislation would abolish the complex set of 
practices and attitudes generalised in the phrase “ colour 
bar” ; Mr Fenner Brockway’s motion was therefore rightly 
rejected. Labour members were fearful that such rejection 
would produce misunderstanding abroad ; if it does, the 
responsibility will rest with their own refusal to accept an 
amendment which conceded virtually all that the motion 
really required or could be expected to achieve. The 
amendment promised selective legislation whenever and 
wherever possible, and Conservative members showed 
themselves of one mind with Labour in condemning dis- 
crimination on grounds of racial prejudice alone. But they 
realistically saw the difficulty of doing more than tackle the 
problem piecemeal—for example, by writing into the 
federal constitution for Central Africa the requirement that 
promotion in the public service must be by merit alone, not 
on racial grounds. 

Remarks were made during the debate which, torn from 
their context and from the sense of earnest inquiry which 
distinguished the occasion, will provide ammunition to 
hostile propagandists—in India, for instance. The debate 
was none the less valuable, for it showed that the House 
was alive to an issue which may even determine whether 
the Commonwealth can survive, and yet be beyond the 
power of Parliament to influence very greatly. Labour 
members revealed their predisposition to think of African 
resentment against discrimination—apparent or real—in 
terms of the British working-class struggle, but they were 
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silenced by the observation that the colour bar is imposed 
in its most disabling form by the organised British working 
class in the copperbelt.. Conservatives were able to vindi- 


cate much of the settlers’ attitude to Africans on the 


grounds of cultural rather than racial differences ; but their 
argument broke down at the point at whiclf settlers extend 
their discrimination to educated Africans, 

Yet it is at this very point that British policy in Africa, 
grounded in ideals which are never realised in everyday, 
life, may fail where a far more autocratic rule may succeed 
because French or Italian workmen and Belgian o: 
Portuguese administrators and professional people behav: 
so differently. Parliament is right to give the problem 
attention as one of first public importance, but changes of 
heart do not come out of even a “ shock by legislation ” as 
Sir Richard Acland demanded. The most Parliament or 
the Colonial Office can do is to open settlers’ eyes to the 
relation of cause and effect. 


Economics Under Dr Malan 


ep MALAN’S resounding victory at the polls at least 
removes uncertainty from the immediate economic 
outlook, even if the prospect revealed is dark and gloomy. 
No official pronouncements on economic policy are to be 
expected before the budget early in July, but there are some 
suggestive straws in the wind. Dr Malan’s implied threat 
against “ concentrations of financial power ” should not be 
taken too seriously—he is only striking a familiar attitude 
—but Mr Strijdom’s more conciliatory manner on this 
subject suggests that this future wearer of the Prime 
Minister’s mantle has at last grasped the elementary 
economics of the situation. 

When Mr Havenga opens his budget he will be in the 
happy position of having an unplanned surplus of some 
£18 million from last year resulting from intensified collec- 
tions of arrear tax assessments. With a string of recent 
precedents in other countries to guide him, he should be 
able to make substantial tax reliefs ; but he will have to 
allow also for additional expenditures on such things as civi! 
service pay increases, cost-of-living allowances, farm sub- 
sidies and‘ internal security. Even if tax reliefs are granted 
to industry—the Nationalists might prefer to court popu- 
larity by reducing personal income tax—the outlook for 
production costs is not bright. Intensified apartheid 
measures are bound to be reflected in higher labour costs ; 
the Native Services Levy Act throws the cost of separate 
housing and facilities digectly on to industry. “Job 
apartheid” will ensure that labour productivity will be 
kept at a low ebb. It is not surprising that South African 
industry is generally uncompetitive in world markets. 

The balance of payments has shown great improvement 
in the past fifteen months, thanks largely to restriction of 
imports to 45 per cent of their 1948 level. South Africa 
consistently runs a current deficit (£65 million in 1952) 
which is financed by official borrowing from abroad, 
drawing on gold and foreign exchange reserves (now 
standing at {115.9 million), and the inflow of private 
capital from foreign sources. Everything should point to 
the government’s taking a reasonable attitude towards 
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foreign investment in the Union ; ber there is no telling 
what Selly ee eer 
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Ballots and Bullets in Tunisia 


HE tragedy of French rule in Tunisia is that its com- 

mand is divided. The cabinet in Paris has, at various 
times, been prepared to take a realistic view and to under- 
stand that France will ultimately have to grant a larger 
measure of self-determination to its North African terri- 
rories. On the spot, however, and as in most colonial 
possessions, the..settlers are mot ready to give up their 
ocivileges or to accept condominium with Africans.. Finally, 
there is the French army, which insists with good reason on 
the vital strategic importance of North Africa, and which 
trends to feel that terrorism must simply be stamped out. 
As a result of this divergence in outlook, French rule in 
Tunisia has produced a series of embarrassed attempts at 
strengthening Cepmncratic institutions, interrupted by 
assassinations. 

Both features ov been underlined by recent events. 
Last Saturday M. Chedly Kastally, Deputy Mayor of Tunis 
ind a leader of moderate nationalist opinion, was murdered 
by a young fellow-countryman. It seems probable that the 
shooting was carried out under the direct orders, or at least 

with the tacit approval, of the Néo-Destour, the extremist 
nationalist party, most of whose leaders are either interned 
oc in hiding. The murder coincided, moreover, with the 
municipal and rural district elections on Sunday, which the 
nationalists wanted to boycott. M. Kastally’s death was 
intended to discourage Tunisians from voting and from 
standing as candidates. The nationalists argue that these 
elections represent a purely French method of keeping Tunis 
quiet by means of small concessions. The Bey appears to 
support this interpretation and his appeal to the voting 
population was a remarkable piece of understatement. 

The polling figures show clearly that the boycott was all 
but complete, and go per cent of the Muslim electorate 
abstained, This means that the French will receive little 
help from the Tunisians themselves in their attempt at 
introducing partial reforms. There are pumerous hints, 
moreover, that fhe terrorism will increase in the near future. 
The French must bear part of the blame, and it would 
help if they displayed half as much energy in tracking down 
the assassins of prominent nationalist figures as they do 
when it comes to avenging the death of a pro-French leader. 


Help for the Backward 


C= concern about the high proportion of children 
who remain illiterate after ten years of state schooling 
will not be lessened by thé new statistics about illiteracy in 
the army that have been published. In four months of 1952, 
45,000 national servicemen were called up, and of these 


more tham 10,000, or 23 per Cent, were either illiterate or 


backward. (“ literate ” is defined as inability to complete 
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a simple form asking for personal details, and “ backward ” 
means failure to reach minimum scores in. some simple 
verbal and arithmetical tests.) 

Until now it has been possible to excuse the high propor- 
tion of semi-illiterates among the youth of today by the 
broken and inadequate schooling of the war years. But the 
men who are the subject of this survey were eleven when 
the war ended, afid four more years of school under more 
normal conditions should at least have been time enough 
to learn to read and write. Why it should not have been 
is a matter of some controversy. The blame is variously 
laid on large classes, modern’ methods of teaching, relaxa- 
tion of discipline, too much visual entertainment, and 
homes in which serious reading is impossible ; probably 
all these factors play their part. Whatever the cause, the 
army claims to overcome it where the schools fail, not only 
with its work among national servicemen but also with its 
five preliminary education centres for backward regular 
soldiers. The army considers itself successful in curing 
the backwardness of 97.7 per cent of these men ; and from 
this it would appear that, whatever the defects of army 
education in other respects, its methods with illiterates are 
well worth studying by the education authorities. 









Masters and Men 


There has. been much less legislation of late than 
formerly to regulate the relations between employers and 
workmen. ... When this kind of legislation was frequent 
and considered a matter of course, it was directed against 
the workmen. Its main object was to keep them in subor- 
dination and keep them dependent, . .. Debased or 
enslaved, however, as men may be, they cannot be 
deprived of power. No art has yet been discovered to 
render the master, however absolute, wholly independent 
of the slave. They are not and cannot be even 
independent of each other’s good opinion. Of that 
general fact, the inevitable result of sociery, the continued 
or-even the growing influence of the humblest classés 
amongst ourselves is a part. Their power makes itself . 
continually felt, and, latterly, the tendency of all legisla- 
tion between employers and workmen has been to impose 
restrictions on the employers. It is concluded, apparently, 
that the proper way to correct the restrictive laws 
formerly made for the workmen is now to make some 
similar laws for the masters... . That legislation ought 
not to interfere with industry, of which it can know very 
little . . . is now an axiom of statesmanship. But practice 
halts lamely after enlightened theory, and the fact thar 
legislation has already interfered with industry, though 
admitted to be an error, is alleged as a justification for 

‘further interference. ; . . A little extension -of industrial 
freedom has opened many new roads to wealth, and they 
are increasing and enlarging day by day. . . . Everywhere 
services are in demand ; wages of all kinds are rising ; 
and there is now much more reason to apprehend, in 
relation to the demands of the capitalist, a scarcity than 
a redundancy of labour. Never, therefore, was there a 
time when legislation should more cautiously abstain 
from interfering with relations so rapidly changing, and 
when it should more carefully eschew placing restrictions 
on the capitalist about to be exposed to perfectly new 
and untried circumstances. 
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Climax in Kenya 


Sir—In your article of April 11th you 
ask: “ Why does British policy in Africa 
tend to drive the educated ambitious 
African into opposition to it? Why do 
the natural leaders become extremists 
determined to oust British rule? Why 
do the colonial governments fail to rally 
the support of the African moderates ? ” 

We in Kenya can only feel irritated 
when told by people at home that Mau 
Mau is a political and economic rebellion 
and that the correct and only cure is 
more politics and higher wages. The 
fact has to be faced that the tribe that 
has come to hate us with a hysterical 
ioathing is the wealthiest in Kenya. It 
is also the tribe with the highest per- 
centage of literates. It is the tribe most 
closely integrated in the economic life 
of the country and the most intelligent, 
enterprising and industrious of all the 
tribes. It is all the more interesting, 
thaefdre, that, instead of ‘copying 
African so-called nationalism elsewhere 
and claiming to be civilised and demand- 
ing equality with Europeans, the Kikuyu 
have taken the opposite road, reverted to 
the primitive and to barbarism. The 
Kikuyu ask not for equality but for 
blood and black magic. Their hope for 
the future is to return to the past. 

What we have done to this particular 
iribe, however, we are doing also to the 
other tribes. It happens that for a 
variety of reasons the pace was hotter in 
the Kikuyu Reserve and therefore the 
mevitable results have appeared there 
firs. We have not governed these 
people. We have not even studied them. 
Hardly any one of us speaks their 
language. Our education, lacking any 
pelicy, has destroyed their tribal re- 
straints and tradition and given them 
little in exchange except a moderate 
standard in the three R’s. As far as-one 
can tell, Government has never asked 
itself what happens to the African when 
he leaves school. There is no place in 
our society fer the educated African. 
He has little hope of rising above head 
office-boy or what in Britain would be 
apprentice standard. There is not even 
“educated” housing for such Africans ; 
most of them have to live in crowded 
shims on. the fringes of the towns. 
Socially there is no place for them. Few 
ever see the inside of a European house. 
Hotels and restaurants where Europeans 
go are barred to them. They are the 
flotsam and jetsam of the African conti- 
nent, and now suddenly it is realised 
that they hold power—great power—in 
their hands. 

Occasionally from amongst _ the 
educated Africans arises a man of out- 
standing character and ability, What 


Letters to the Editor 








hope that he will be loyal? I watched 
Jomo Kenyatta at Kapenguria, where he 
was on trial. There sat a man obviously 
born to rule, a. man of fascinating 
personality. He spent fifteen years m 
Europe, returning to Kenya in 1946. 
What scope was there for a man of his 
ability and character in Kenya? None 
whatever. He was offered a very lowly. 
post in the bureaucratic hierarchy, and, 
more important, there was no community 
to offer him any sociai status. Men must 
fulfil themselves or become bitter. There 
are potential Jomos growing up all over 


Africa. They must inevitably take 
leading social ‘positions or CC 
agitators. As yet, the former positions 


are barred to them; the latter road is 
wide open.—Yours faithfully, 

Puitie S. MUMFORD 
Malindi, Kenya 


Egypt and Middle East 
Defence 


Sir—From the statement that “ It would 
be-no easy matter for Mr Eden to go 
before the House of Commons with pro- 
posals which involved British evacuation 
and the handing over of base installa- 
tions worth hundreds of millions of 
pounds .. .”, made in your issue of 
April 18th, the misleading inference may 
be drawn that the Suez Canal base was 
built completely at the expense of the 
British taxpayer. - 
In point of fact, the Anglo-Egyptia 

Treaty of 1936 sets out im detail the 
extent of Egypt’s responsibility. for the 
building of roads, bridges, railway com- 
munications and the ancillary military 
installations, including barracks, sports 
grounds and a rest-camp for the use of 
British troops stationed in the 

zone, at the expense of the Egyptian 
exchequer. In November, 1936, in the 
debates preceding the ratification of the 
1936 treaty, the late. Muhammad 
Mahmud Pasha criticised the treaty 
because it imposed upon Egypt expendi- 
ture of several million pounds for the 
installation of a military base over which 
the Egyptian Government would have 
no control. Mustapha al-Nahas, then 
Prime Minister, placated his critics with 
the argument that Egypt would have to 
incur both the responsibility for the erec- 
tion of military installations in the Canal 
zone and for the financial outlay, if it 
wished to advance a valid claim for the 
physical ownership of the Suez Canal 
base in any future negotiations for the 
revision of the 1936 treaty. Doubtless 
Nahas feared that if the base had been 
built at Britain’s expense, British troops 
would never evacuate the Canal zone.— 


Yours faithfully, 
London, S.W.15  RanpotpH GHERSON 


_ African 
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Decision tor Federation 
Sm—Mr Gell implies that if Britain 
proceeds to establish Céntral African 
federation despite African opposition— 
he ignores the fact that the four Govern. 
ments concerned have approved the 
scheme—it will impair its bargainin: 
strength with South Africa when the 
next request is made for the incorpor.- 
tion of the High Commission terr)- 
tories. Does he seriously believe thar 
any South African Nationalist Govern- 
ment would agree to a. constitution 
between these territories and the Union 
which embodied similar safeguards fo: 
African interests as those in the federa! 
scheme for Central Africa? I refer in 
particular to the retention of the pro- 
tectorate status of the two northern 
territories, to the direct and indirec: 

representation in the Feder:! 
Assembly, to the fact that the powers o/ 
that Assembly are strictly limited, anc 
to the African ‘i . Lo hold 
such a belief is sheer moonshine. 
In any case, the assent.of the inhabi- 
tants of the High Mission territories 
is not the only argument against South 
Africa’s demand for their incorporation. 
On the contrary, the strongest argument 
is that the assent of the United Kingdom 
Parliament must first be obtained — 
.. J. P..MecDonacu 


Self-Improvement and the 
State 


Sir—Everyone, “on paper at least,” 
may have nowadays, as you suggest, 
the opportunity of beginning liberal 
studies at school, and those in- 
tellectually capable may have the 
opportunity of pursuing these studies at 
university. Is the provision of facilities 
for further education after school age 
any the less necessary ? Many believe 
that these facilities should be available 
at all ages, willy-nilly, but the need—by 
any measure—is scarcely less where 15- 
20 per cent of school-leavers are sti!) 
“ semi-illiterate” (the phrase is, | 
believe, Sir Cyril Burt’s). The problem 
is, rather, how to encourage these and 
others to continue their education. 

T cannot think that Albert Mans- 
bridge would have disapproved the 
inclusion in this provision of. something 
more than narrowly political and 
economic studies. Am appreciation of 
the arts may be as important for demo- 
cracy’s vitality as the study of industrial 
history. Mansbridge was interested in 
providing facilities to enable the indi- 
himself—to “realise 
himself.” as quite as much interested 
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|} %& NEW VOLUME READY MAY 18 * 


ONGMANS== 


THE ELECTORAL 
SYSTEM IN BRITAIN ~ 


1918—I1951 
By D. E. BUTLER 
Ready 2ist May 21s. net 


In the last thirty years arguments over 
the franchise and the ¢lectoral system 
have not been so much in the forefront of 
politics as they once were. - But they have 
not been absent or, indeed, unimportant. 
Significant sidelights on recent history 
may be found, for example, in a study 
of the struggles over the ‘flapper’ franchise 
in 1928 or the Alternative Vote in 1931, 
and an examination of the vexed question 
of whether the Labour Government were 
guilty of a breach of faith by their abolition 
of University Representation in 1948 is 
especially illuminating. These and other 
matters are fully explored in the first part 
of this book, which deals with all attempts 
at electoral legislation since 1918. 


Parliamentary debates on the subject 
were often ill informed, however, and the 
issues sometimes assume a new aspect in 
the light of the facts about the w of 
the electoral system which are set out in 
the second part of the book. In this the 
effect of the university and business fran- 
chises, the cost of elections, and the way in 
which ‘the voting system worked are 
examined statistically, together with the 
results of the last nine general elections. 
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By J. F. Sleeman, Lecturer in Social Economics at the 
Glasgow University. Anup-to-date, detailed and compre- 
hensive study of interest fo everyone concerned with 
economic and social studies, and everyone working in the 
nationalised industries and public utilities. It is divided 
into two parts: Part I deals with the general field of 
public utilities as a whole ; treats in detail the distinctive 
economic characteristics ; the principles of pricing and 
the historical development of the attitude of the State to 
public utilities in Britain.. Part Il deals individually 
with the various services, and their economic features, 
pricing policy, and history are discussed in turn. The 
author also draws conclusions from British experience 
in defining and .controlling the various services in the 
public interest, and suggests problems which remain for 
future development. 20/- net. 
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Controversial Commander 


“HE ROMMEL PAPERS. 
‘ited by B. H. Liddell Hart. 
llins. 545 pages. 25s. 


ROM the day in February, 1941, 
} when he first landed in North Africa 
Ron al has been a controversial figure 
both in Britain and in Germany. It is 
, relief to find in this substantial volume 
the material on which a more dis- 

sionate judgment can be 

"The most important of Rommel’s 
pa pers are his narrative of the war in 

th Africa, written in 1943, and his 
,ccount of his experiences in the French 
impaign of 1940. General Bayerlein 
ontributes an interesting chapter, using 
such of Rommel’s papers as survive, on 
he defence of the West in 1944, while 
Manfred Rommel, the Field Marshal’s 
on, adds an account of his father’s last 
lays and edits his father’s fragmentary 
diary of his appointment to Italy 
in 1943. The whole has been skilfully 
voven together and is illuminated by 
Rommel’s brief but incisive letters to his 
fe, inserted. at the appropriate dates, 

. very successful editorial device. 

No one has ever denied that Rommel 

1s an able commander in the field. His 
papers, however, show him to have pos- 
essed other and rater qualities than 
those of a successful -panzer-general, 
notably that reflective power of mind 
“ ‘hich is the hallmark of a great soldier. 
For this is never a wooden narretive of 
vents, like Guderian’s account of the 
campaign in Russia; nor is Rommel 
solely concerned with the: most effective 
lefence of his own record, although he 

naturally not indifferent to his reputa- 
ion. The distinctive quality is his 
erest in trying to hammer out new 
nciples for the new conditions of war- 

fare which he had to master. It is not 
nly the personality of the man, vividly 

¢ onveyed by his style and by his letters 
to his wife, but the intellectual power 

' his mind that “holds: the attention. 

R Loman success’ was founded neither 
on the erratic intuition of the Fuehrer 
nor on the conservative principles of 
the staff college—nor on luck. He 
possesed that same capacity to reason 

rom his own experience and to think 

‘or himself as he reluctantly recognised 
in Montgomery. . Nor was his interest 


rendered, as Captain Liddell Hart sug- 
gests, by the phrase “ grand tactics ”) ; 
Rommel grasped far better than any of 
those responsible for the strategy 


involved in the Nerth African 
and what could have been made of 
in 


Z* ; > 


persistent neglect of the Mediterranean 
theatre that Hitler missed his greatest 
opportunities. 

Much has been written of Rommel’s 
failure to recognise the character of the 
regime he served and to break with 
Hitler. There is often a touch of 
pharisaical self-righteousness about such 
criticism, but Rommel’s part in the 
German opposition to Hitler can easily 
be exaggerated. The present volume 
adds little to what is already known: for 
obvious reasons any papers which may 
have shed light on Rommel’s relations 
with the conspiracy against Hitler were 
destroyed at the time. They are not 
likely to have been extensive. Rommel 
was late in recognising the disaster into 
which Hitler was leading Germany, and 
although he was apparently ready to try 
negotiations for a separate peace with 
Eisenhower, he had no sympathy with 
Stauffenberg’s attempt to remove Hitler. 

Rommel was bred in the non-political 
tradition of the German Army. Con- 
stantly in trouble for his independence 
in the military sphere, he asked no ques- 
tions about politics, about the origins 
and purpose of the war, nor until too late 
about its consequences for Germany. He 
was an honourable and upright man, but 
as Liddell Hart justly remarks, “ danger- 
ously -unphilosophical.” War was “the 
grand game for which, in his country’s 
service, he had trained himself with 
single-minded devotion.” The soldier of 
whom more can be said is rare in any 
army. 


Up Hill and Down Dale 


ROUND ABOUT INDUSTRIAL 
BRITAIN, 1830-1860. : 

By C.R. Fay. 

Toronto University Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 227 pages. 40s. 


HE publishers represent this work, 
originally delivered as lectures at 
Toronto, as “a description of a lively and 
unusual tour.” Those who know Mr 
Fay’s earlier works will expect a ramble 
rather than a tour, a vigorous discursive 
roving, without a well-planned route, but 
with lots of exciting conversation on the 
way. And in the chapters for which Mr 
Fay is exclusively responsible, this is 
what we get. He can travel the most 
well-worn tracks of history—Adam 
Smith or factory legislation—and still 
find fresh things worth seeing. He is a 
master of the art of startling jaded minds 
by juxtaposing facts which no other 
person would ever have suspected were 
related, and his chapters on social 
thought, Ireland and technology, though 
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arranged, and overweighted with extracts 
from contemporary sources, are full of 
sudden brilliances. 

For the chapters on selected—and very 
aptly selected—industrial towns, Mr Fay 
has drawn on the help of experts in the 
local history, and here the work is better 
organised if more prosaic. Most of these 
chapters share the emphasis on technical 


change which is a characteristic of the. 


whole work—a welcome emphasis, since 
technology is an essential part of econo- 
mic history and one which most books 
deal with timidly and unintelligibly—but 
otherwise they vary considerably in 
scope. The section on Sheffield, for ex- 
ample, consists entirely of extracts from 
contemporary sources ; that on Bradford 
is a well-considered and well-written 
study of the relations of technical and 
economic change. The section on Bir- 
mingham concentrates on the political 
and social repercussions of the economic 
structure of the town, a fruitful topic, 
which hardly figures at all in the other 
chapters. Some of these variations 
reflect differences in the problems pre- 
sented by the history of the various 
towns ; it is, mo doubt, reasonable to 
devote more space to questions of loca- 
tion in a chapter on the Clyde than in 
one on Merthyr Tydfil. But the varia- 
tions in the attention paid to social con- 
ditions, or to wages and output, seem 
to be quite arbitrary. 

However, this book is not intended as 
a Baedeker for.the tourist in a hurry ; it 
is a book on places and people for those 
who have been this way before, and they 
will certainly find their revisits the richer 
for having read it. It has the great 
advantage, too, that it is written, as the 
economic history of this period ought to 
be written, with the emphasis on the 
region, and not in the form of generalisa- 
tions intended to-apply to all parts of the 
country and therefore true of none. After 
1870, Alfred Marshall is reputed to have 
said, you cannot write English economic 
history, so deeply involved was England 
in the world economy. This work sug- 
gests that it is equally impossible to write 
it before 1870, but for the reverse reason 
—the enormous regional variations in 
the English economy. 


American Dreyfus Case 


THE STRANGE CASE OF ALGER 
HISS. 

By Lord Jowitt. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 279 pages. 20s. 


To Hiss trial is the Dreyfus case of 
modern America. The issues 
involved, the passions aroused and the 
interests affected make it a landmark in 
modern American history. In addition, 
it involved famous and striking person- 
alities and rais¢d several technical and 
legal points of unusual interest.. At its 
conclusion, it is probably fair to say, 
there were few observers who escaped a 
feeling of un-ease at the verdict. It was 
alt too reminiscent of a badly written 
detective story, in which the author had 


‘not contrived to make the psychology fit 


the plot. 
In “The Strange Case-a’ Alger Hiss,” 
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Lord Jowitt has now taken this tangled 
skein, from the first hearings before the 
Un-American Activities Committee to 
the last page of Whittaker Chambers’s 
autobiographical effusion, “ Witness,” 
and has unravelled it with the skill and 
the detachment of a legal mind far 
semoved from the passions it originally 
aroused. The result will come as a 
surprise to those who had accepted as 
irrefutable the evidence of “the mute 
witness,” the typewriter, and had con- 
sequently acquiesced in the verdict of 
Hiss’s guilt. Lord Jowitt thinks other- 
wise. “My endeavour,” he says, “is to 
present the facts fairly to the reader, so 
that he may become acquainted with the 
issues involved and form his own con- 
clusions.” His exposition is certainly 
clear and his analysis searching. But he 
hardly leaves the reader to form his own 
conclusion. The case against Hiss, he 
thinks, was never proven—and this not 
because, as is often alleged, the evidence 
from the typewriter was merely circum- 
stantial but rather because it was not 
really fundamental. The fundamental 
documents. in the case, Lord Jowitt 
insists, are the memoranda in Hiss’s 
handwriting ; if it can be shown, as he 
thinks it can, that they cannot be fitted 
into the picture of Hiss the spy, then 
they raise such doubts about the credi- 
bility of Chambers that they make it 
necessary to find some other explanation 
of the typescript. This Lord Jowitt 
thinks he has found in Chambers’s 
admitted need for 

a life preserver in the form of copies of 
official documents stolen by. the apparatus 
which, should the [Communist] Party move 
against me, I might have an outside chance 
of using as a dissuader. 

These, and a wide range of supporting 
arguments, are set out by Lord Jowitt 
in a way that cannot fail to be impres- 
sive. How then did Hiss come to be 
convicted ? Lord Jowitt finds the 
explanation in part in the climate of 
opinion which surrounded the second 
trial and in part in certain features in 
the trial procedure, notably the absence 
of any summing up on the facts by the 
judge, such as would have assisted the 
jury in assessing the evidence. 

For all the temperateness of language 
in which an ex-Lord Chancellor sets 
them out, these are startling conclusions 
and in the United States they will be 
explosive. To those who are already 
familiar with the case, however, their 
weight is inevitably somewhat reduced 
by a number of factual errors by Lord 
Jowitt, which suggest that his study of 
the evidence has not been as thorough as 
it might have been, and by his tendency 
to base judgments on a reading of the 
psychology of people he has never seen 
or heard. Moreover, though it is all very 
well for an English judge to dismiss from 
his mind evidence that would not have 
been admitted in an English court, the 
fact remains that it was introduced and 
may have been none the less true for 
having offended against the “ judges’ 
rules.” If Lord Jowitt’s verdict on the 
Hiss case is “Not Proven,” the same 
judgment must be pronounced on his 
reading of it. 


Town and Taipan 


HONGKONG. 

By Harold Ingrams. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 308 pages. 
27s. 6d. 


A WIDER and more informed know- 
ledge by the British electorate of 
its colonial responsibilities was always 
desirable ; today, when passports are 


endorsed “ citizen of UK and colonies,”: 


it is more than ever desirable. The 
colonial empire is the next scene in the 
unfolding of the Commonwealth theme, 
for it is from the colonies that the next 
dominions will be formed. The decision 
of the Colonial Office to sponsor a series 
of books on these territories, of which 
Mr Ingrams’s readable survey is the first, 
was a good one. Much has been written 
about many of the colonies, and some- 
thing about them all ; but much of it is 
out of date in the rapid postwar develop- 
ment of colonial affairs, while some is 
hardly suited to the general reader, and 
a good deal, unfortunately, is ill- 
informed or tendentious. This series 
aims at giving a balanced and factual 
picture which shall be something be- 
tween the official blue book and the 
traveller’s tale, for even if the traveller 
is an anthropologist or sociologist his 
or her picture is often. partial or 
specialised. 

Mr Ingrams’s job was therefore to 
write a book from a new angle: a per- 
sonal book based on eye-witness 
evidence and re-reading of the standard 
works of the past in the framework of 
present conditions, yet a book which 
was not wholly divorced from official 
purpose. The Colonial Office and the 
Hongkong government gave him keys to 
most of the doors, and evidently his 
own human sympathies took him every- 
where else. The result is an educational 
experience ; in the course of an urbane 
and contemporary account of the people, 
institutions, manners, customs and 
eccentricities of Hongkong, the facts 
about this extraordinary extension of 
Britain on the fringe of China sink in 
and create their own effect of mingled 
pride, wonder and premonition. Hong- 
kong is one of the most exotic cities 
in the world, the unique product of 
British and Chinese genius in partner- 
ship over a hundred years—a’ genius 
which in both races remarkably blends 
the mercantile, mannered and poetic. 

Mr Ingrams unfolds that story with 
skill, weaving it into his general descrip- 
tion. Hongkong grew and throve over 
a century in which on the whole British 
and Chinese relations were (at least 
locally) cordial. But it arose out of 
conflict, and its present position is 
determined by conflict. For the past 
two years it has been useful to the rulers 
of Communist China simply as a British 
territory—but what of the future? 
Here Mr Ingrams writes with circum- 
spection, perhaps too much ; the shadow 
of official reticence for the first time 
blurs the page. Elsewhere, the book is 
remarkably outspoken, though always 
good humoured. A. generous use of 
coloured and black and white illustra- 
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tion has put the price rather high. but 
it is to be hoped that -this wil! not 
keep it out of the hands of those who 
need and will enjoy it most, the genera} 
reader at home and in school. © 


Money for the Mind 


PROSPECTS IN PSYCHIATRIC 
RESEARCH. 

Edited by J. M, Tanner. 

Blackwell Scientific Publications. 197 paces, 
21s. 


HE Mental Health Research }imd 

was formed in 1949 to promote. en- 
courage and finance research into mental 
health and disease. Just over a year ago, 
the sponsors of the fund organised a 
conference at Oxford to discuss the most 
promising lines along which research 
might advance. © This stimulating book 
is the report of the proceedings of the 
conference. 

The conference was addressed not only 
by those most immediately concerned— 
psychiatrists, sociologists and psycho- 
logists—but alsg by others represeniing 
the related basic sciences of anatomy, 
physiology and biochemistry. Many of 
the contributions will tax the gencral 
reader’s powers of understanding ; but 
they amply illustrate both how complex 
the problems are and the enthusiasm and 
interest which those problems are arous- 
ing among specialists in this field. The 
disagreement between the outlooks of 
various schools is evidently less funda- 
mental than had been feared, and diffi- 
culties of language and communication 
can be solved. 


The general public appears to be quite 
ignorant of the amount of mental illness 
in this country. Nearly half the total 
number of hospital beds are in mental 
hospitals- and institutions for mental 
defectives ; and it has been estimated 
that one in thirty people will at some 
time occupy one of these beds. Minor 
mental ill-health is far.more common, 
and the cost of all mental illness in 
money alone has been estimated at {100 
million a year. In spite of this the 
resources available for medical research 
have not been devoted to mental illness 
in anything like the proportion its im- 
portance warrants. 

The Mental Health Research Fund 
thus fully deserves the support it is now 
asking for. Part of its resources—as they 
gtow—might fruitfully be devoted to 
other conferences like the one now 
recorded. Progress can then be assessed, 
and dark places illuminated. It is to be 
hoped, too, that the fund can find some 
way of making its purpose and progress 
known to a wider public than will be 
reached by this book. It would he'p 
thereby to bring home to people the s1z¢ 
of the problem, which tends to be 
hidden by the isolation of mental hospi: 
patients in huge groups away from the 
rest of the community. The right sort 
of publicity might also do something [0 
dispel the lingering medieval fears of th< 
insane and the social stigma of insani\y, 
which make willing to disregard 
what they like not to exist. 
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WORDS ROUND @ THE WORLD 





CABLE & WIRELESS LTD. has been operating a 


mobile wireless station in Koreasince December | 


1950. It handles not only the despatches of 
Press correspondents but also personal messages 
to and from the troops in the field. Working in 
the closest co-operation with the armed forces, 
the operators of Cable & Wireless Ltd. transmit 
the messages to the Company’s station at 
Hongkong. From there they are re-transmitted 
to the world’s newspapers and to the Service- 
men’s families. 

Carrying Press messages has always been 
an important part of the Company’s daily 


operations. Speed and reliability are ensured 
because the system is so flexible : the undersea 
cable and the wireless telegraph provide 
alternative routes throughout the network, so 
that “the message gets through ”. 

To be prepared to meet emergencies is 
routine for Cable & Wireless Ltd. It means 
constant maintenance of existing equipment and 
continued development to meet new conditions. 
In the face of ever rising costs of labour and 
materials the Company continues its efforts to 
provide a service in keeping with Britain’s 


supremacy in international communications. 


Part of Britain's Business... 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C,2 
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*Years prior to 1952 restated to give effect fo stock split in 1952 and onnval 3% stock dividends 1947-1952 inclusive. 


The investor benefits from expansion only if there is an 
increase in per share earnings. It is this rather than just 
the trend in enterprise income which counts. 


The 350% increase in per share earnings of Citizens 
Utilities Company between 1945 and 1952 contrasts with 
a gain of 52% shown by Moody’s Index of per share 
earnings for electric utility companies in the game period. 
Between 1950 and 1952, Citizens’ per share earnings in- 
creased 48%; the Moody’ s Index for the industry shows 
no gain for this period. Citizens’ per share earnings in 
1952 were 23% greater than in 1951, compared with an 
improvement of 7% in the Moody’s Index, representative 
of the industry. 

This is indeed dramatic evidence of full participation 
by Citizens’ stockholders in the benefits of profitable 
growth. Consumers and employees have enjoyed com- 
parable benefits. 


Citizens is the only operating company engaged in all 
five categories of the utility industry: electric, natural and 
manufactured gas, telephone, and water. Citizens is the 
only multi-service utility with geographical diversification. 
Through sixteen separate activities, Citizens serves more 
than 200 communities in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Maine, Vermont and Washington. 

Results in 1952 emphasized again the established bene- 
fits which Citizens’ unique, diversified operations provide 
for investors. Those interested in the productive invest- 
ment of funds can learn more about Citizens Utilities 
through the Annual Report. A limited number of copies 
are available upon written request on your letterhead to: 
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ABOUT OUR ANNUAL REPORT... 


As modern business has become more 
complex, it has required ever larger ag- 
gregates of capital. Thus, the corporation 
and its many stockholders evolved. They 
are the practical successor to what would 
otherwise have been a gigantic, unwork- 
able’ partnership. Corporate stockholders 
are, therefore, the modern equivalent of 


partners. 

Our Annual Report reflects this view- 
point. It is not just a short, impersonal 
“‘president’s letter,”’ supplemented by ma- 
terial on other aspects of the business 
written by others. It is a complete, person- 
ally written account of stewardship by our 
chief executive, addressed to his contem- 

partners: the shareholders. It in- 
cludes the relevant major and minor de- 
velopments of 1952 
and explains their sig- 
nificance. It discusses 
Citizens’ affairs as a 
managing partner 
would at an annual 
meeting of partners— 
and tries to anticipate 
all the questions the 
vast number of part- 
ners would ask in such 
a meeting. 





Cicens Ulillie Company 


; DEPARTMENT K: ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES + 125 East Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conm 


For plant locations, retailing and other commercial opportunities—and even vacatione=9 
our Industrial Development Departnient is at your service. 
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AMERICAN SuRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 


Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





The First Hundred Days 


Washington, D.C. 

ECAUSE Mr Roosevelt accomplished so much in his 

first hundred days in power—and never had such 
willing co-operation from Congress again—the end of the 
comparable period in’ the new regime has seemed to many 
people a good moment for taking stock of the accomplish- 
ments of General Eisenhower. The comparison with twenty 
years ago emphasises not only the differences. between the 
two men, but also those between the worlds in which they 
took office. Nothing could be less like the spring of 1933, 
with its pyrotechnic display of experimental government, 
than the early months of 1953, with their cautious groping 
towards a set. of policies. It would be a mistake, however, 
to assume that, by his caution, the President has lost a 
priceless chance to get his programmes through Congress 
without argument and with only nominal opposition. There 
is no reason to believe that he ever had such a chance. 

In March, 1933, the banks were closing, the administra- 
tive system had largely broken down and Congress was 
scared, Anyone who was prepared to assert that “ the oaly 
thing we have to fear is fear itself” -in a voice that carried 
the conviction of confidence to the whole country was 
assured of support for anything he might do in the attempt 
to turn the tide. In January, 1953, despite campaign 
speeches that suggested the imminence of disaster if 
dramatic Republican policies were not immediately sub- 
stituted for nearly everything the Democrats were trying to 
do, there was little sense of urgency in the country, except 
for putting an end to the Korean war. There was pleaty 
of time for the new Administration to learn, to think and to 
develop its ideas without taking risks. 

The Republicans in Congress were under no such 
pressure as the Democrats had been twenty years ago. Nor 
had they nominated and elected a master politician. Instead 
they had chosen a popular but unpolitical hero as, if a 
metaphor readily understandable in Washington at the 
moment may be permitted, a niblick to get them out of a 
bunker. Once on the fairway again, however, the one idea 
of many of them was to put the niblick back in the bag and 
take out instead some of the irons they had had in the fire 
for so long. They had not come back into power after 
many lean years for any other purpose than to give their 
traditional policies another run. The Washington Post 
called it astonishing that one of the most popular men who 
ever entered the White House should not have been 
“ vouchsafed the traditional honeymoon of incoming 
Presidents ” and found it even more extraordinary that 
“intransigence in his own party was responsible.” But 


there was no honeymoon because there had never been 
any marriage. 

There should, therefore, be no disappointment because 
a flood of new and exciting measures has not flowed frum 
the White House up Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol 
and overwhelmed the legislators. Indeed, it is probably 
just as well that nothing of the kind did happen because 
some of the measures, if they had been based on campaign 
promises, would have terrified the rest of the free world. 
There is everything to be said for a cautious approach to 
the making of policy. There is considerably less to be 
said, however, for the President’s view of his own role 
as the head of an administrative machine with the responsi- 
bility for carrying out the policies of Congress, but with 
no duty to do more than suggest what these policies 
should be. “To suggest is not enough,” the Washington 
Post maintains ; “in order to get consideration for his 
programme, the President will have to assert himself in 


Congress or face the prospect of Congressional govern- 
ment.” 


* 


This is a moment, therefore, for being a little appre- 
hensive about how long General Eisenhower will continue 
to hold his rather simplified view of the relationship between 
the three co-equal branches of government rather than one 
for deploring his failure to repeat Mr Roosevelt’s perform- 
ance. There is nothing inherently wrong about his refusal 
to drive Congress—even over important issues—if he can, 
in the end, get his way by his present tactics. There 
would .be something inherently wrong, however, if he were 
to continue his refusal to exercise leadership—the kind of 
leadership that he showed, in his speech on disarmament 
last month, that he is capable of exercising—after it became 
obvious that Congress would not listen to his suggestions. 
The disparity between his majority and that of congres- 
sional Republicans showed clearly that it was the Eisen- 
hower policies and the Eisenhower promise of leadership 
that the people chose on November 4th, not those of his 
party in Congress. | 

If it is top early as yet to judge the performance of the 
new. Administration, it is not too early to suggest the 
directions: from which its tests will come. As far as the 
rest of the world is concerned, the verdict on the Eisen- 
hower years will presumably depend on the Administra- 
tion’s success in liberalising foreign trade policy, the steps 
it takes to minimise the effects of any recession that may 
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appear and the President’s ability to dispose of Senator 
McCarthy. 

Even if the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is extended 
without too many of Representative Simpson’s constricting 
amendments, there are few people who believe that the 
new executive-legislative commission will produce a report 
along the lines of the Bell Report. ‘This, incidentally, 
judging by the way one Cabinet officer after another denied 
knowledge of it during the hearings this week, must be the 
least read official publication of modern times. If restric- 
tions on imports are no more onerous by 1956 than they 
were in 19§2, those countries who are trying to earn 
dollars may have every right to be disappointed, but they 
will also have every reason to be thankful. They should also 
be thankful if there has been no depression because, despite 
Mr Humphrey’s assertion that another must never be per- 
mitted to occur, there are some doubts whether he would 
be given power to prevent a recession from sliding into a 
depression. 

About Mr McCarthy, the future is obscure. When the 
Administration arrived in Washington, there was general 
agreement that he must be neutralised within six months 
or it would be too late. Three of those months have gone 
and the Senator is stronger than ever. What seemed to 
be the great opportunity to deal with him, the Greek ship 
episode, was allowed to slip away and the unfortunate Mr 
Stassen, who stood up to the Senator, and is now said 
to have been guilty of “ premature anti-McCarthyism,” 
was taught a lesson by Mr Dulles and the President that 
will be remembered by others who might feel that the time 
had come to fight. 


On the home front General Eisenhower’s reputation will 
stand or fall on different issues. At the present time it 
stands higher than ever and the kind of worries “hat affect 
those on the scene in Washington—the choice of Assistant 
Secretaries, the attempt to dismiss Dr Astin and the 
appointment to the regulatory commissions of the repre- 
sentatives of those who are supposed to be regulated—have 
not yet spread to the country as a whole. If the American 
people are disappointed in the President and in his party 
by the next election, however, the blame will probably be 
shared between two of the best of the new team, the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It is impossible to say how a steady diet of disinflaticn 
will affect the country as a whole or whether the farmers 
will have learned by then to enjoy standing on their own 
feet for an hour or two at a time. 

The death of Stalin was certainly a great piece of good 
fortune for the new Administration. But, by raising hopes 
of peace once again, it provided further opportunities for 
dashing them. It also provided a rational excuse for the 
announcement made by the President on his 1orst day in 
office. It is not necessary to share to the full the pessimism 


of the Alsop Brothers to realise that his statement of | 


April 30th could hardly be a description of a policy of 
“ greater strength by less costly methods.” It was mach 
nearer to a policy of cutting the defence coat according to 
the amount of campaign cloth. Changed conditions in 
Russia have perhaps made the policy a good risk. If it 


proves otherwise, the Democrats may have been om 


an election issue of considerable proportions. 
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3-D Lifeline? 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLYWOOD 


INCE the good days of 1946 Hollywood has been 
feeling its way through mists of uncertainty. Ey-; 
since the first whisper of failing box-office returns, + - 
moving picture industry has been straining its ears to he.;, 
over the trumpet sounds of its own publicity, the explan.- 
tion of where it has gone astray. But in spite of the deep: :: 
soundings of audience research, the public has failed 1) 
respond with the clarity of condemnation or approval that 
the enquiry was expected to elicit. Do audiences want 
westerns, costume dramas or modern tragedy ? If it knows, 
which is doubtful, the American audience has so far faile( 
to say. With an excellent press “ High Noon” was a dis- 
appointment at the box-office; with a bad press “Quo 
Vadis ” has broken records and, with a press that seemed 
neither to like nor to dislike the picture, “ The Bad and the 
Beautiful ” may yet earn more than “ Quo Vadis.” 

Pictures that are successful by no critical standards are 
providing good financial returns, while pictures that con- 
form to formulas perennially acceptable in the past ar: 
failing to attract the cash customer. The lesson appears 
to be that audiences, unless they are stimulated by some 
or other imponderable attraction (and critical acclaim is 
the least of these), are “ shopping ” for their entertainment. 
In the light of the domestic box-office returns, it may even 
have to be admitted that it looks as if audiences were just 
staying away from movies—and staying away for good. 

Such a conclusion is one that Hollywood could never 
entertain with any complacency. All hands have taken pari 
in trying to solve the mystery of the diminishing returns. 
Mr Eric Johnston, who before he became the spokesman 
for the industry was president of the US Chamber of 
Commerce, has suggested that cinema attendances arc 
suffering from the domesticity people wanted to recapture 
after the dispersals and separations of war ; from the com- 
petition of the dollar steak and the new availability of cars 
and household appliances ; finally, and maybe { for ever, thar 
they are suffering from television. 

During the continuing doubt and self-examination about 
the disappearing American audience and the means by 
which it can be attracted back to the theatres, the importance 
of the foreign market has become more accentuated than 
ever. Before the slump it was a truism of the industry that 
an American motion picture recovered its production cost at 
home and earned its profit abroad. The latest figures from 
an industry in which statistics “are notoriously unreliable 
show that in 1952 foreign revenue accounted for 42 per 





cent of Hollywood’s ee inst the 26 per cent 
earned abroad so recently as 1946. While the increase in 
foreign revenues has been. welcomed as mitigating to some 
degree the dlentery ee Ae imliomre is" quale: 


because overseas earnings suffer f 





grave disabilities 


—the uncertainty of remittances in a "ee short of dollars 


pede seeioneneets tee ee 
in the form of quota legislation. These necessitate a dis- 
persal of Hollywood’s production activities. | 

The International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 


‘Employees, the most powerful trade union in the motion 


picture industry, has for some time been casting jealous 
glances at the activities of American producers overseas. 
As long ago as July last year, at its general meeting 2! 
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tion abroad. It may have been no coincidence that Mr 


Johnston, with his ‘professionally acute sensitivity to the - 


importance of the foreign market, was the key-note speaker 
at the convention and that nothing more was:heard of the 
esolution in its original form of a total boycott. However, 
since the beginning of this year a new drive by the Film 
Council of the American Federation of Labour has been 
stituted against “ runaway” production ; that is to say, 
production abroad which is not simply a means of 
unfreezing foreign balances, but which is designed to take 
advantage of lower wage rates and cheaper production 
costs. Simultaneously, influences are being exerted in 
Washington for some amendment of the tax measures that 
have fortuitously encouraged production abroad by 
exempting the earnings of stars and producers absent from 
the United States for eighteen months or more. With 
pressures such as these at work, foreign revenues—however 
gratifying—are more uncertain than ever and any recovery 
in the domestic market would be more welcome than ever. 


* 


It is not surprising, therefore, that film producers have 
leapt on the three-dimensional band-wagon with the gusto 
of gun-men jumping a stage-coach in an early western film. 
The prizes may be greater than anything ever carried by 
Wells Fargo. Historically, there seems to be good cause 
for optimism, since in the late twenties the general malaise 
afflicting cinema attendances was speedily dissipated by the 
advent of sound. Furthermore, the producers’ hopes that 
the presentation of films may be more potent than their 
content seems to be sustained by the fact that the open-air 
“drive-in” theatres, in which the patron does not need to 
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get out of his car to see the picture, are multiplying 
throughout the country under the trade name of 
“ozoners,” and are doing a landslide business with 
precisely those films that are failing in the “ hard-tops ”— 
the conventional theatres. 


But if 3-D seems to be the answer to the prayers of 


exhibitors and producers, its economics are at best 
uncertain. New processes are being announced almost daily 


which vary from the true three-dimensional of Natural 


Vision to the pseudo-three-dimensional of Cinerama. Costs 
of installation vary even more widely, running as they do 
from some $1,000 a theatre for Natural Vision to $100,000 


or more in the case of Cinerama. And no reliable estimates 


have as yet been made about how greatly the costs of pro- 


duction will be increased. In all of this confusion the 
exhibitor has already raised a cry for standardisation and 


a committee of the Johnston Office has been appointed to 
examine that question. But the polished individualists— 


ruggedness is no longer an endearing quality—of the 
production industry are too busy in the pursuit of their 
own processes to hear the cry of the theatre-owners, whose 


divorce from production is now complete and who are 


possibly lamenting that fact for the first time. 

A new avenue of future and possibly painful disagree- 
ment was opened recently by Mr Spyros Skouras when, 
in his annual report to the shareholders of Twentieth 
Century-Fox, he suggested that as soon as his company had 
established a sufficient back-log of pictures photographed 
in Cinemascope, the process owned by Fox, it might be 
throwing the nine hundred odd pictures made by it since 


the advent of sound upon the television screens of- America. 


The outcry by the owners of the smaller cinemas, who 
claim they lack the financial resources to convert to three- 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


(ESTABLISHED 1812) 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A, 


. 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK; London Offices——City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. West End: 11 w 
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On the trail 
of trade 


HE National City Bank of New 
York was the first American 
national bank to open a foreiga 
branch. Since that day it has always 
been a leader on the trail of trade. 
Wherever trade has been active, 
The National City Bank has opened 
a branch. Today the bank commands 
a world-wide network of 57 overseas 
branches, staffed by men with a 
first-hand knowledge of local 
business practices and regulations. 
In addition, The National City Bank 
has correspondents in every commer- 
cially important city in the world. 
The London branches offer the 
facilities of this world-wide organi- 
= zation and are, as well, uniquely 
= equipped to advise on trade with 
the dollar countries. 
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dimensional showing, has yet to be heard, but when. it 
comes it is sure to be deafening. 

There remains the question of the capacity of the 
American audiences to absorb entertainment. The public 
has shown that it can patronise its legitimate theatre, listen 
to its radio, stare at its television screen ‘and visit its drive- 
in cinemas in sufficient numbers to keep these four major 
industries in production, although in uncertainty. Will the 
American audiences be capable of climbing into the third 
dimension in numbers great enough to support the new 
theatrical and productions costs entailed? Hollywood is 
gambling that the answer is “ Yes,” and Hollywood may 
well be right. The only prediction about the American 
consumer that has been proved consistently wrong has been 
the prediction which placed fixed limits upon his capacity 


io consume. 





American Notes 


Aid at a Minimum 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S request to Congress for $5.8 
billion for mutual foreign aid for the 1954 fiscal year, 
beginning next July, is, as predicted, $1.8 billion less than 
Mr Truman asked for in January. But it is near the amount 
that has usually been spent in recent years and it is probably 
about the sum that Mr Truman would have got from 
Congress. President Ejsenhower, with less experience of 
the need to insure against-Congressional parsimony, has 
emphasised that his request is for the absolute minimum 
required for collective security and for achieving the essen- 
tial objectives of the United States. But even so, Congress 
is already showing signs of being, as usual, in a mood to cut 
ithe final appropriations, if not the original authorisations. 
To prevent this will take sustained pressure from the Presi- 
dent himself and from the high-powered team of Cabinet 
officers whom he sent to give the new programme a good 
send-off before a joint meeting of the Senate and House 
committees. 

The following table gives details of the proposed division 
of the total amount requested. The new categories make 
comparison with other years difficult ; “ defence payments ” 
seem to be the equivalent of last year’s “ defence er 


met 


2s million, 
Defence material and training :— 
BOTURG Sai sok ce cei So enh cong eee ee ome 2,534 
Par Tat <4. <c25> 600 «5 in cknue Eb Ones eee S 1,001 
Neat: Bast. 255 os F e's oh bes nek ee ve been 469 
Latin-AMGrica «iso sesh ate dsctecvbeaseas 20 
—— 4,024 
Defence payments fund :— 
Indo-Caas = ses Sain 5 Sa ek ENS CASE TR RO 400 
Supplies made in Britain and France ....... 200 
Economic aid for foe 395 
Aid for Nationalist China f “““*"""*"**"""** 
— 995 
Special weapons planning. ...........5..-s%. , 250 
Technical, economic and development purposes 560 
TORAL pcsbs cn vk ks aes bear ad cee heave 5,829 


_ better administration in the Defence e 
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The emphasis on aid‘for France in the fighting in Ini. 
China had been expected even before the deterioration +» 
the situation there had led Mr Dulles to promise that ex: ; 
military supplies would be rushed to the defence of Lao: 
Altogether the United States is planning to bear 40), 
cent of the cost of the Indo-Chinese war. The feeling that 
the Communist menace is now more ‘threatening in A.\, 
than in Europe accounts for the high share of the total th: 
is allotted to the Far East, something which will also app. «| 
to the Republican party. Similarly, the small proportion 
of aid for other than military purposes had been expecic:(. 
as had the reduction, supposedly leading before long 
the termination, of all direct aid for Britain. This-will, ho. - 
ever, be offset to some extent by the planned increase in 
offshore procurement, to be paid for out of the milita:y 
part of the funds. 

The completely new departure is the $250 million {. 
“special weapons planning” which, in spite of the ass: 
ance that it does not involve giving the Nato countr: 
access to atomic weapons, is generally taken to mean th: 
they will be trained in the use of such weapons and of oth: : 
new types of arms. This had already been found to | 
implicit in Mr Dulles’s report on the Nato meeting in Pa: 


i s i — 
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Plateau, Not Peak 


HE President used his message on foreign aid to disabuse 

those who were accusing him of over-confidence. ¢! 
gambling on the peaceful tendencies recently shown by the 
Soviet Union. He insisted once again ‘that, until Russian 
good faith was proved by deeds, the free world must con- 
tinue to rely on military strength. He also repeated that, 
since it was impossible‘ to forecast the date at which the 
danger of aggression would be at its greatest, it was only 
prudent to continue a steady military build-up at a pace 
which the economies of the countries concerned could sup- 
port indefinitely. 

The original criticism of the President had arisen from 
his rejection, at his press conference last week, of thc 
Truman theory that the rearmament programme should 
brought to a peak by a “ critical year,” usually said to t« 
1954, when the Soviet Union would be ready for an atom: 
attack on the United States, and that the programme should 
then be kept ticking over at a lower level. The new Presiden 
and his advisers have decided that rearmament should ris 
steadily, if more slowly, to a plateau and should stay there 
as long as necessary. This, it is claimed, can be done wit! 
out reducing the country’s military strength and to the 
benefit of its economic How high the plateau 
to be and when it is 10 be reached has not, however, yet 
been revealed. . 

What has been revealed is that Mr Eisenhower’s reque:' 
for new appropriations for the 1954 fiscal year will be $8 < 
billion below Mr Truman’s estimated $72.9 billion. Th« 
foreign aid cuts account for part of this saving and anoth: 
$5 billion is to come from the $41.5 billion that Mr Truman 
wanted for defence ; further defence cuts are forecast ic: 
future years. Some economies will certainly result from 

itself. 
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Eisenhower has now sent to Congress. How the rest of 


che saving is to be achieved is not yet known, but there is 
a suspicion that it may be at the expense of the 143-group 
iir force so dear to Congress. ~ 

This warming evidence that the President intends to 
economise in fact as well as in fancy was accompanied by 
, cold shower in the form of a blunt statement that there 
was no hope of balancing the budget in 1954. This means 
that the Administration will go on trying to frustrate Con- 
gress’s hopes of a tax reduction this year. For the cuts in 
ippropriations will affect defence spending in 1954 very 
little ; most of it is already fixed by long-term contracts for 
aircraft and other equipment, entered into by the previous 


Administration with appropriations approved by the pre- — 
vious Congress. President Eisenhower complained bitterly - 


about his predecessor’s legacy of $81 billion appropriated 
but not yet spent and of a “crazy quilt of commitments.” 
Actual spending will in fact probably increase for a time, 
since the new Administration is going to’speed up deliveries 
in some contracts, both for American and Nato supplies. 


Tariff Standstill 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S invitation to Congress to 
P appoint six of the eleyen members of his trade policy 
commission underscores his anxiety to work with the legis- 
lature on the most controversial foreign issue dividing the 
Republican party. Originally it was thought that this broad 
study of foreign economic policy was to be assigned to Mr 
Lewis Douglas ; it is now explained that his task is limited 
to following up the talks that took place between the 
American and British governments when Mr Eden and 
Mr Butler visited Washington in February. With protec- 
tionist-minded chairmen of Congressional Committees 
given a voice in selecting the members of this new 
bi-partisan commission, three from the Senate and three 
from the House, the changes in laws and procedures it is 
likely to recommend to increase international trade are 
hardly likely to be as vigorous, or to go as far toward sub- 
stituting trade for aid, as those Mr Douglas might have 
favoured. But the President apparently believes that a 
modest progfamme, which Congress is prepared to accept 
because it has had a hand in drawing it up, is to 
be preferred to a more liberal charter which Congress might 
repudiate. 

It is to give this commission time to formulate a trade 
programme which will fit in with other foreign policies that 
the President has asked for a one-year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements.Act without any changes. 
The first hearings, before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, however, have given precedence to a host of 
representatives of small business who, unlike the US 
Chamber of Commerce, not only oppose any further 
liberalisation of trade, but protest they are being ruined 
by concessions already made under the Trade Agreements 
Act. This is because the Bill under consideration, the 


Simpson Bill, is not an Administration measure but one 
which, while technically extending the Act, would take 
away the President’s powers to ignore recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission, would make it more difficult for the 
Tariff Commission: to resist demands for protection, and 


: 367 
would impose restrictions on the import of oil, lead, and 
zinc: Representative Simpson seems willing, after the 
appointment of a protectionist spokesman on the commis- 
sion, to consider softening his Bill somewhat, but even so 


_ Mr Eisenhower has been forced to declare that he could not 


accept certain changes the Bill would make in the Act. 
What has been more disheartening to the advocates of 
“ trade, not aid” than the outcry of business has been the 
lack of enthusiasm of two of the foremost Administration 
witnesses——Mr Dulles and Mr Weeks, the Secretary of 
Commerce—-when they were finally permitted to speak. 
The Act may be extended: without too many restrictions 
this year, but Mr Dulles’s confession that next year he might 
favour something like the Simpson Bill, and Mr Weeks’s 
admission that he was at heart a tariff man give an imores- 
sion of wavering and divided purpose which may make the 
battle postponed until next year more difficult to win. 


Professor Lattimore’s Rights 


ROFESSOR Owen LATTimMore, the Far Eastern expert 
whom Senator McCarthy three years ago called “ the 

top Soviet agent” in the United States; was indicted last 
December on seven counts of perjury growing out of his 
twelve days of defiant testimony before Senator McCarran’s 
sub-committee on internal security. At that time Professor 
Lattimore challenged the investigators to charge him with 
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perjury. His faith in the courts seems to have been well- 
founded. Judge Luther Youngdahl, a former Republican 
* Governor of Minnesota whom Mr Truman appointed to 
the bench, has dismissed four of the seven counts and 
revealed that he has “ serious doubts ” about the pertinence 
of the remaining three on which Professor Lattimore will 
be tried- in October. He has ordered the government to 
state the “overt acts ” on which these are based and to file 
a bill of particulars if it does not want to risk violating the 
Sixth Amendment to the Constitution, which guarantees 
to a man the right to know the accusations against him. 
The congressional Communist-hunters believe that Pro- 
fessor Lattimore influenced American policy in favour of 
the Chinese Communists both through his advice to the 
State Department and through the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, a private organisation which has been the subject 
of many congressional suspicions and whose magazine he 
edited. Two of the counts dismissed by Judge Youngdahl 
charged that Mr Lattimore lied when he denied knowing 
that a certain contributor to the magazine was a Communist 
and denied publishing articles by other known Communists; 
the third that he perjured himself when he denied that he 
got into China in 1937 with Communist help. All these 
counts, in the Judge’s view, were insufficient, and the 
remaining one deprived the defendant of the protection of 
both the First and the Sixth Amendments. This is the 
major charge that Professor Lattimore lied when he said he 
had not been a “ sympathiser and promoter of Communism 
or Communist interests.” The Judge found it “ so nebulous 
and indefinite that the jury would have to indulge in specu- 
lation to arrive at a verdict” and declared that the First 
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Amendment was designed to protect an individual in the 
expression of ideas though they are repugnant to the 
orthodox. Those who fear, with Senator Lehman, tha; 
McCarthyism is abridging the Bill of Rights will find heari- 
warming the Judge’s insistence that 
Communism’s fallacy and viciousness can be demonstrated 
without striking down the protection of the first amend- 
ment... . When public excitement runs high as to alien 
ideologies, it is the time when we must be Particul: rly 
alert not to impair the ancient landmarks set up in the Bill 
of Rights. 


SHORTER NOTES. 


The Treasury’s new long-term bond issue, 30 years at 
3} per cent, was even more successful than had been 
expected, being about six times over-subscribed. After 
excessive and speculative subscriptions had been eliminated, 
other subscribers were allotted 20 per cent of their requests, 
with subscriptions under $5,000 being met in full. Toial 
awards of the new bonds amounted to $1,080 million. 


* 


A “ club in the sky ” has been inaugurated by one of the 
major airlines that has scheduled daily flights “for men 
only” from New York to Chicago and Chicago to New 
York at the close of the business day. There are, however, 
stewardesses aboard to serve steak dinners. Pipe and cigar 
smoking is allowed and both slippers and closing market 
quotations are provided by the airline. 


* 


Statistical proof of the assumption that watching tcle- 
vision is more popular than taking a bath or .making a 
telephone call comes from America’s.second city, Chicago, 
which has 1,360,000 TV. sets in use, compared with 
1,320,000 home telephones and 1,260,000 bathtubs. For 
the nation as'a whole, there are about as many television 
sets as private baths—close to 30 million—while home and 
business telephones together total nearly 50 million. 
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The Upheaval in Pakistan 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KARACHI 


T had been obvious for some time past that the tension 
in Pakistan had reached breaking point. The govern- 
ment of Khwaja Nazimuddin had lost its prestige, the 
morale of the nation had fallen to zero, and the “ growing 
uneasiness” expressed by the Governor General in his 
communique was certainly shared by all sections of the 
people. The report of the Basic Principles Committee had 
given an impetus to provincialism and had caused a dis- 
agreement between the Punjab and East Bengal which 
threatened to split the country. The concessions made to 
the mullahs had alarmed progressive elements, and the 
sectarian agitation against the Ahmadis had produced ugly 
manifestations. The food grains situation was well-nigh 
desperate, and the government had incurred severe censure 
for failing to foresee the wheat shortage and take steps to 
meet it in time. The general economic situation, with 
particular reference to the exhaustion of the country’s 
reserves of foreign exchange, caused equal anxiety. 

There were widespread criticisms of the lack of decisive 
leadership in the country, and it was known that the cabinet 
was not pulling together as a team. Yet Khwaja Nazi- 
muddin’s government had not, to all appearances, been fully 
shaken out of its complacency. The problem facing the 
country was how a change of government could be effected 
constitutionally. Despite all the dissatisfaction, the govern- 
ment had not the slightest difficulty in obtaining the 
approval of the Constituent Assembly, in its legislative 
capacity, to any measures put before it, and the opposition 
was limited to a few voices crying in the wilderness. 
Admittedly, the Assembly had degenerated into a sort of 
“long parliament,” no longer truly representative of the 
people, but the prospects-of a general election continually 
receded with the interminable delay in reaching agreement 
on the constitution. In these circumstances, it was feared 
that a change in government could only be effected by some 
unconstitutional means. It had not occurred to anyone 
that the ailing Mr Ghulam Mohammad, the Governor 
General appointed on the advice of the cabinet, would be 
able or willing to play the part of the deus ex machina for 
which the country was looking. His action in dismissing 
the cabinet was courageous, timely and dramatic. 

Whether it was truly constitutional will long be debated. 
The Governor General relied on section 10 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act as adapted for Pakistan, which lays down 


that his ministers should hold office during his pleasure. A 


literal reading of this does no doubt justify the action taken, 
but it can hardly be said that it was in accordance with the 


spirit of the constitution. Nevertheless, Mr Ghulam Moham- 


mad deserves the highest praise for having made a realistic 
appreciation of the situation and acted on it. His action had 
at least the semblance of constitutional legality and, in the 
exceptional circumstances, was the only way of bringing 
about a change of government short of some sort of coup 
d état. 

It is very regrettable that the services of Khwaja Nazi- 
muddin are, at least temporarily, lost to the nation, for none 
would deny that he is an honourable, disinterested and Gad- 
fearing man. If, indeed, he had been prepared to jettison 
some of the least successful and most unpopular members 
of his cabinet the crisis would never have arisen in its 
present form. He had, after all, only recently succeeded in 
surmounting a serious threat from the Punjab by dismis- 
sing Mr Daultana, the chief minister of that province. He 
had also dealt firmly with Mr Khuhro, the recalcitrant 
ex-chief minister of Sind who, despite his disqualification 
from public office on various charges of misconduct and 
maladministration, claimed “to be still entitled to exercise 
the powers of the provincial Muslim League leader. These 
flashes of firmness did not, however, suffice to convince the 
country that Khwaja Nazimuddin had the situation in hand. 


A Surprised Public 


The choice of Mr Mohammad Ali, who was on a brief 
visit from Washington, to fill the office of Prime Minister, 
took the public completely by surprise. It had been gener- 
ally believed that Mr Qayum Khan, the forceful chief 
minister of the North West Frontier Province, was the man 
who, in an emergency, would have to be called on to pull 
the country together. Mr Qayum Khan has, however, been 
persuaded to join Mr Mohammad Ali’s cabinet, where his 
personality will certainly make itself felt. The desirability 
of maintaining the provincial balance perhaps made it neces- 
sary that a Bengali should succeed a Bengali as prime 
minister, and it is to this, in the general estimation, that Mr 
Mohammad Ali primarily owes his selection. The fact that 
he is well known and liked in Washington and Ottawa may 
also have carried weight, seeing that Pakistan now stands 
desperately in need of a gift or loan of a million tons of 
American wheat. He has, too, attractive personal qualities. 

The change in the personnel of the cabinet has not served 
to allay provincial jealousies, and it will be necessary to 


bring another East Pakistani to the Centre. There is, how- 


ever, reason to believe that the cabinet will no longer be 
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divided in itself. Not only will the Governor General, who 
will play hereafter a more influential part in public affairs, 
insist on this, but the Ministers themselves will surely realise 
that they are on trial and that they must hang together if 
they do not wish to hang separately, for the recent events 
have reinforced the ranks of the disgruntled politicians. The 
problems facing the cabinet are indeed of the greatest 
difficulty and complexity, and the mere removal of the two 
ministers who have most palpably proved failures—Mr 
Pirzada, the Food Minister, and Mr Fazlur Rahman, the 
Minister for Conimerce and Economic Affairs—will not in 
itself provide the answer. It can, however, only lead to a 
more vigorous policy. It is significant that the Food and 
Agriculture Ministry has, been entrusted to Mr Qayum 
Khan, who will certainly stand mo nonsense from any 
quarter, and the Ministry of Economic Affairs to the other 
Mr Mohammad Ali, the reappointed Finance Minister, 
where it could not be in better hands. A new Commerce. 
Minister is yet to be found. 

The main political significance of the change of govern- 
ment, however, seems to lie in the ideological field. The 
past year has witnessed gains all along the line for the 
mullahs and those elements of public opinion which would 
impose a theocracy on Pakistan. The reconstitution of 
the cabinet has given the progressives, who deeply resented 
these tendencies but somehow seemed powerless to check 
them effectively, hope that the mullahs are finished as a 
political force. The Governor General himself is believed 
t® have disapproved strongly of the reactionary provisions 
of the report of the Basic Principles Committee, and the 
new Prime Minister is also said to be a modernist. Had 
there been any desire to placate the religious extremists 
the opportunity of the reshuffle could so easily have been 
taken to drop Sir Zafrulla Khan, who, as a member of 
the Ahmadi community, has been heavily under fire from 
the orthodox camp. He. has, however, been reappointed, 
and not a voice seems to have been raised in protest. 


Better Relations with India? 


Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, who was known to be the 
chief supporter of the mullahs in the Cabinet and was the 
author or at least the protagonist of the Basic Principles 
Committee’s proposals for the setting up of advisory boards 
of mullahs, has been dropped and Mr A.,K. Brohi, who 
has been in the forefront of the campaign of the intelli- 
gentsia against the forces of obscurantism, has been brought 
im as law member. It is generally thought that the new 
constitution will be given a more secular complexion, though 
the Objectives Resolution, which declared Pakistan an 
Islamic state, will probably be retained. This was passed 
in Liagat’s time, and was hardly more than a praiseworthy 
statement of aspirations, unobjectionable from the practical 
point of view. 

It is also confidently expected that the formation of the 
new government will lead to better relations with India. 


The atmosphere had already become more favourable, for 


the trade talks between the two countries had been markedly 
successful, and members of the Pakistan delegation had 


spoken freely of the cordial spirit they. had encountered in~ 
Everything was working up towards a fruitful 


New Delhi. 
meeting between Pandit Nehru and Khwaja Nazimuddin, 
and Mr Mohammad Ali is considered to be, if anything, 
more anxious to re-establish friendly relations than even 
his predecessor. In this he will be supported by Mr Shoaib 
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Qureshi, another newcomer to the cabinet who has becn 
serving as High Commissioner for Pakistan in India, wh: ;- 


he has been reported to have established very frienc/y 
personal contacts with Pandit Nehru and other memb: 
of his government. 

There is, moreover, reason to believe that foreign capital 
may be able to expect more co-operative treatment under 
the new government. During the past year Khwaja N22i- 
muddin’s administration, while continuing to render |ip- 
service to the need of encouraging the entry of foreign 
capital, has done much to deter it. Mr Mohammad 4\j 
has made it plain, in his first press conference—though he 
was giving his personal yiews rather than the consider ed 
policy of his government—that he- attaches great import- 
ance to foreign investment as an aid to the development 
of Pakistan and would cepeecne any measures likely to 
discourage it. 


Iconoclasts in Moscow 


“ They have cancelled him completely, we are living 
entirely without a Tsar. . . . Don’t talk to our people abot 
the Tsar, tell them what will happen about the local police 
officer.” —From an early Soviet novel. 


OR the first time in a quarter ofa century the Soviet 
papers did not carry Stalin’s portrait on the first page 


in their May Day editions. True, his and Lenin’s portraits 


were carried by marchers in the parade. Yet they were 
not, as in previous postwar years, alone: all the membe:s 
of the present Party Presidium had their posters as well. 
What is more, in his speech and in his Order of the Day, 
Marshal Bulganin did not make a single reference to the 
“ Great Founder of the Red Army.” This is only one of 
the many recent signs that the cult of Stalin, which had 
been built up for years by an ever-growing propaganda. 1s 
now being played down. The ease with which the myth is 
being exploded is the more astonishing since Stalin did not, 
like Hitler, leave behind him a defeated country in ruins. On 
the contrary, he left the scene at the height of his power 
and glory. And yet within two months of his departure his 
apparently worshipping pupils and successors have proved 
themselves to be determined and effective iconoclasts. 
Even before. the war the cult was acquiring fantastic 
proportions. Stalin was being built up as all the Russian 
heroes rolled into one. He was Ivan the Terrible and Peter 
the Great, Suvorov and Kutuzoxy. He was also more than 
that. . He aspired to a reputation as a thinker, a theoretician. 
His whims were canons for art. A chance remark in praise 
of the poet Mayakovsky was sufficient for the latter to be 
hailed as Pushkin’s- successor ; an acid remark.on another 
poet praised by Lenin—Demyan Byedny—was enough for 
the latter to fall into oblivion, grateful that no harsher 
penalty followed, At meetings, even When Stalin was 
present, laudatory telegrams had to be Sent to him. H» 
official biography ended with the words “Long Liv< 
Comrade Stalin.” It was later reproduced im the Sovict 
Encyclopedia, which also contains a special map showing 
all the places where he had been during ‘the’ Civil We. 
The history of the Revolution had to be rewritten 10 
eliminate his competitors and victims and put him ever) 


_ where in the forefront. — 


Yet it was after the war that the cult showed itself in 2)! 
its Byzantine fos. No treatise or article could be publish: 
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on astronomy or medicine, biology or botany, let alone the 
social sciences, without quoting chapter and verse from the 
sacred works of the “greatest man of our times.” The 
anniversary of each article or speech was duly celebrated in 
the Soviet press. Every few days the newspapers carried 
Stalin’s. portrait, and on each occasion he was looking 
younger, taller, nobler. One fad the impression that, as in 
I sarist times, the editors were getting a circular on how to 
present the ruler. His tiny pamphlet on linguistics gave 
ise to a special journal to comment on it. Dictionaries were 
be rewritten on its basis. Never did so many write so 
uch about so little. 

The climax was reached at the last All-Union Congress. 
On its eve Stalin.fulfilled his life-long ambition. He pub- 
ished a pamphlet on the Problems of Economics which, 
though crude in its theorising, was immediately hailed as 
, second Das Kapital. All the sections of. the Academy of 
Sciences devoted. special ceremonial sessions to it. The 
(nstitute of Economies promised to publish many textbooks 
ind other works based on Stalin’s “ discoveries.”. There 
semed to be no morésheights to which he could climb. At 
1e Congress he sat alone, separated from the ordinary 
mortals of his Politbureau, - One began to wonder 

whether he was a mortal,. The great fuss made in the 
Soviet Union about the possibility of extending life was 
c cleaaly intended to create the impression that the “ greatest 

enius” would not be allowed to ee Yet on March 
sth he was dead, 


From Mausoleum to Pantheon 


The speed and skill with which his successors set 
about destroying his legend is a proof that for some time 
already they had been impatient with their protector and 
had their plans ready. A move which preceded the funeral 
was a sign of things to come. It was decided’that Stalin's 
body would be removed from the mausoleum to a pantheon. 
[he mausoleum was a symbol of monocracy. Stalin created 
it ostensibly for Lenin, in fact for himself. Yet he himself 
is not to be allowed to lie in splendid isolation, like Tamer- 
lane the Great in Samarkand. He will share the Pantheon 
not only with Lenin, but,with allethe dead revolutionary 
leaders. This is devaluation by inflation. At the funeral 
Malenkov’s, speech. was» businesslike, not moving. « The 
mourning was unexpectedly brief. After Stalin’s 7oth 
birthday the Pravda went on publishing laudatory telegrams 
‘or at least a year. This time, after three weeks, all-those 
who had sent condolences were officially thanked and the 
ceremony was over. Stalin’s portraits disappeared. The 
quotations grew rarer. 

Many examples could be given. For instance, the Con- 
stitution and the Five-Year Plans used to be preceded 
by. the epithet “ Stalin” ; this has now been dropped. 
The article inaugurating the sowing season normally 
included a deep. sean by Stalin that “sowing is a 
seasonal operation” ; this year it appeared without it. 
The. popular illustrated weekly Ogonyok used to be full 
of Stalin’s portraits ; in the last few weeks it has had none. 
The economic journal Voprosy Ekonomiki was filled, prior 
to Stalin’s death, with analyses and commentaries on his 
pamphlet ; its latest issue is devoted to the 7oth anniversary 
of Marx’s death and contains only an official communiqué 
about that of Stalin. .On the anniversary of Gorki’s death 
tg ct arma 
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one of Gorki with the same Demyan Byedny whom Stalin 
once attacked. 

In April Pravda’s leader on Korea had only a single refer- 
ence to Stalin. In the reply to Eisenhower-he was not 
quoted once and even the denial of the beginning of a 
new era sounded only half-hearted. Indeed, in a May ist 
article in Pravda entitled’ “ Hope”, Ilya Ehrenburg does 
speak of a new era, of thé beginning of spring. True, he 
does not link it with Stalin. Yet is not the conclusion 
simple that his departure was needed for the “ political 
winter” to end? This at least must be the view of the 
average Russian for whom Stalin’s death means the calling 
off of a purge, an amnesty, the promise of greater freedom, 
of peace and a better standard of life. 

Undoubtedly all the ramifications of the myth cannot be 
destroyed overnight. One can still find in the Soviet press 
appeals to study the life or the works of Stalin. But they 
usually come from correspondents in some remote area 
who are still as. much ‘behind the times as the foreign 
Communists. Besides, not all probably welcome the change. 
Some may fear that they will be the victims of this reversal 
of policy. Stalin was certainly not alone in launching the 
policy which led to the arrest of the doctors. In the 
Komunist, for example, the quotations from Stalin, though 
not plentiful, are more numerous than in the other journals. 
One of its chief editors—Chesnokov—rose to this post at 
the Congress on the wave of the vigilance campaign. He 
has just relinquished this job. 

Why does it happen that a build-up so patiently and 
lavishly established over a quarter of a century should 
collapse so rapidly and with such ease? The answer lies 
probably in a paraphrase of Marx: Stalinism contained 
within itself the seeds of its own destruction. It changed 
the face of Russia. It taught the muzhik to read. True, 
he was then given panegyrics on Stalin to learn. Yet this 
was not all. The young Soviet school-children were 
brought up on the classics of Marxism, on the great Russian 
Satirists and revolutionary writers. All this was dynamite. 
One cannot rely on whole geritrations having a split mind ; 
they were bound to apply these tools to their own environ- 
ment. The Stalinist cult grew on the fertile soil of back- 
ward Mother Russia. Things have changed after four Five- 


Year Plans. The official Soviet emblem is still a hammer — 


and a sickle, but a turbine and a tractor would now be more 
appropriate. These have reploughed the Soviet land, but 
in the process they have sapped the bases of Stalinism. 


Behind Japan’s Vote 
FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


HE Japanese have at least made it clear that rearma- 
ment by any other name would smell much sweeter. 
The dogged Mr Yoshida has scraped back into office, if 
only by an illusion of power, with 200 seats in a Diet of 
466. He persists, straight-faced, in his insistence that 
Japan’s slowly growing defence forces are an innocent 
constabulary body, and that Japan has not, cannot and will 
not in the foreseeable future ider rearmament. 
Mr Shigemitsu, leader of the intermediary Progressive 


-party, who had high hopes of ousting Mr Yoshida, was rash 


enough to call for open rearmament, following an appeal to 
the people for the necessary amendment to the MacArthur 
Constitution. He lost 12 seats and his crestfallen follbwers 
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are now vulnerable to the lures of Mr Yoshida. Mr Hato- 
yama’s splinter Liberal party followed Mr Shigemitsu’s 
rearmament example, lost six seats, and must reconcile 
themselves to being only a thorn in Mr Yoshida’s side 
rather than strong timber to support a coalition government 
with the Progressives. On the pacifist side, however, the 
Left-wing Socialists, who both abominate rearmament and 
want the American garrison out of the country as well, 
increased their representation; so did the Right-wing 
Socialists, who had been toying confusedly with a com- 
promise policy of both rice and guns. It is surmised that 
the lesson of the election will not be lost on the Right wing 
and that rice will definitely displace guns in their next 
election platform. 

The American State Department blundered in the 
accidental, coincidental or deliberate timing.of its sudden, 
election-eve pledge to maintain dollar “spending in Japan, 
even if the “ threat ” of an armistice became a fact-in Korea 
—a grisly prospect which haunts the thinking of Japanese 
industrialists. The State Department announcement, which 
rallied the sinking Tokyo stock market was, of course, 
immediately denounced by the Socialists as American inter- 
ference in Japanese politics to help the return of Mr 
Yoshida’s conservatives. The Americans still seem slow to 
recognise the extreme sensitivity of Japanese public opinion 
to even the most benevolent and sagacious advice from the 
old occupying power. 

To many intelligent Japanese; the American dollar pledge 
at best smacks heavily of ingenuous Washington Danegeld. 
The less, indeed, the Americans have to say in urging 
Japanese rearmament—and they have had far too much to 
say openly already—the better for those Japanese leaders 
who know that rearmament must come but are pushed, 
politically, into subterfuge in order to get round the dead- 
letter Article IX, proscribing all armed forces for Japan, 
which General MacArthur once prematurely commended 
as an example to the civilised world. 


Markets Not Militarism 


On a long-range view, this burden of suspected US 
co-operation or interference is likely to weigh heavily against 
Mr Yoshida in particular and the conservative forces in 
Japan in general. Mr Yoshida held office thrice during the 
Occupation and, although the sturdiest and most patriotic 
of Japanese, who has been sniping heavily at Occupation 
“reforms ” during his last tenure of office, he is becoming 
increasingly associated in the popular Japanese mind with 
open and concealed American influence in Japanese affairs. 
Repercussions may be even more unfortunate. A natural 
political reaction may well be reflex development of a strong 
anti-American policy and party outlook among the non- 
conservative forces. 

The simple but overlooked fact is that the Japanese— 
denied or assured American armed aid—are not nearly as 
preoccupied with rearmament as they are with economic 
recovery. Just as American policy is concentrated on the 
challenge of Communism, so is Japanese policy concentrated 
on industrial expansion and the search for, and recovery of, 
markets, A world which remembers Japan as the old 
military aggressor tends to forget or miss this fundamental 
transformation. For the time being, at least, Japan has to 
think of living before fighting. If this changed outlook 
involves risks, the risks must be accepted with a shrug as 
unavoidable, while priority is given to what are regarded as 
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more pressing national needs. Besides, the Americans hay: 
so heavily and earnestly emphasised their dependence 01 
Japan that the risks seem to be perhaps not so serious. 

If Mr Yoshida succeeds in forming a fifth uneasy admini;- 
tration, it is certain that his budget will not provide {or 
increased armament spending. His first budget for a 
“ sovereign independent” Japan ignored strong Americ:n 
pleas, led by Mr John Allison, the new Americ: 
ambassador, for swifter and more extensive rearmament : : 
cut back dast year’s moderate arms vote of 182,000 million 
yen (£182 million) by 20 per cent. However strongly he 
is assailed on other and less important issues: by new and 
old political foes in the Diet, no voice will be raised to 
criticise his repetition of this defence saving. The sundered 
Socialists might conceivably compel a closing of the con- 
servative ranks if they could, by some prodigy of com- 
promise, compose their differences and form a strong united 
opposition. Any such Socialist agreement would certainly 
be in conformity with the growing mood of “ neutralism ” 
now spreading im Japan. 


Italy’s Anglophobes 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


HE arrival in Rome -as diplomatic representative of 
the United States of a photogenic lady whose name, 
Clare Luce, conveys to the Italian reader “Clear Light,” 
cannot but put on their mettle the occupants of the dimly 
suburban Villa Wolkonsky. This somewhat lugubrious 
building has housed the British embassy since 1946 when 
Israeli fanatics partly blew up the traditional British 
Embassy in its once pleasant park near Porta Pia. Villa 
Wolkonsky, which was the German Embassy in Hitlerian 
times, has had but one advantage. It is far too inaccessible 
for Rome’s nationalistic youth to trouble to march against 
it. This is something in days when burning the carpets 
and curtains of the British Council premises is regarded 
by a section of that youth as the discharge of a sacred trust. 
The Foreign Office would probably be ill advised to 
search round for a Clear Light of our own to send to Rome 
to compete in charm and brisk effectiveness with the 
American lady now taking up residence in the former 
Palace of the Queen Mother, in the heart of fashionable 
Rome. Nor, perhaps, should England ever be tempted to 
try and emulate France in the radiation of cultural influence 
to the “Latin Sister” from such magnificent Roman 
quarters as Michelangelo’s Palazzo Farnese (the French 
Embassy) and the Villa Medici (the French Academy), 
providently acquired for French muses generations ago. 
However else Anglo-Italian relations could be improved, 
the idea that public smiles and handshakes, or eloquent 
speeches and celebrations, could help much, seems to dis- 
regard experience. On what common memories can 
rhetoric draw ? Dim recollections that Lord John Russel! 
or Robert Browning encouraged Italy. to acquire independ- 
ence in defiance of the Papacy have helped Britain in 
dealing with the Italy of Salandra and Sonnino. They are 
of little use with an Italy which is now engaged in examining 
its own Catholic conscience about that irreverent proceed- 
ing. Of small value are memories of comradeship in arms 
in the first world war when so little of the British part is 
remembered in Italy except Britain’s repudiation of Italy’s 


claims under the Treaty of London, and so little in Britain 
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of Italy’s part except a military disaster which became a 
by-word. The Mussolinian double decade is best forgotten 
altogether. The slender partnership of “ co-belligerence ” 
in the last phase of the second world war went a little way 
towards sponging the first phase off the slate. Yet even the 
fraternisation of British officers with Italian partisans in 
1944-45 has become smeared by the Communist Party’s 
attempted monopolisation of Italian partisan memories. 
There is nothing, in all this recent history, to form the 
argument even of an unembarrassed Anglo-Italimn after- 
dinner speech. 

Postwar developments are no more helpful. The chatter 
of the Italian dinner table is that England secured for Italy 
a punitive arntistice and peace than America wanted to 
concede ; that it drove Italy, save for a tiny Somali foot- 
hold, out of-that great African estate first won by Rome for 
Europe ; that it responded to Italy’s need for a population 
outlet by taking in a few hundred Italian miners, and then 
dismissing them with some show of racial disdain ; and that 
it has finally raised up, mainly by the agency of Mr Ran- 
dolph Churchill, a modern counterpart of the Habsburg 
Empire at Htaly’s gates in the’ shape of Tito, the pan- 
Balkanist. These, of course, are not altogether the images 
of Britain which ‘arise in the mind of an intelligent follower 
of Signor De Gasperi or Signor Saragat. An Italian liberal 
will still warm to admiration of the orderliness which 
British public life has preserved through the far reaching 
and resolute experiments in social reform. Nevertheless 
Britain will probably stand out even for him as the power 
which might have, but did not, shepherd the battered 
Europe of 1945 into unity. And then, of course, there is 
always Trieste. 


Chocolates and Trieste 


As always, the prevalence of an almost universal and at 
times, it almost seems, engineered and planned bitterness 
against Britain on the historical and political planes, un- 
shared only by some select circles, is compatible with the 
most cordial personal relations between local Britons and 
Italians. The anti-British mood, though politically exploited 
by the Right, is in no sense whatever government-promoted 
or encouraged, and there are no complaints of Britons in 
any sphere of affairs being made to feel an Italian official 
cold shoulder. The public and private aid sent from Italy 
in our flood disaster was conspicuous. On the other hand 
Italian journalists increasingly preface remarks on British 
affairs with a protective “Far be it from me to wish to 
give any credit to the British, but... .” There is a 
diffused fear of an adverse public.opinion against signs of 
pro-British feeling. The fashionable Rome grocery stores 
feels obliged to hide away British Coronation boxes of 
chocolates “ because of Trieste.” It would be absurd to 
compare the present diffusion of Anglophobia with the state 
of feeling in the thirties. On the other hand the mere fact 
that the sentiment was then being forced on by govern- 
ment agencies engendered a private reaction against it 
which is now missing. 

The best method of working for an improvement in 
Anglo-Italian relations is probably to make sure that at no 
point shall they fall short of correctness. The Government 
presided over by Signor De Gasperi is one with which 
business can be done. It is a great deal that there should 


be seated in Rome a Ministry which does not bluff or 


bluster, The harm which could be done to British interests 
by an Italian Government which shared and exploited, 
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instead of mildly withstanding, the vulgar Italian concep- 
tion of a Downing-street weaving a mysterious Balkan 
policy in which to enmesh and frustrate Italy, might be 
considerable. The Pacciardi visit to Egypt and the Italian 
enthusiasm for Persian oil are examples of directions in 
which bad general relations could develop a long train 
of mutual mischief: naturally there are other directions in 
which Italy would be the more obvious sufferer. Indeed 
Italians perpetually think they are spotting things to their 
disadvantage in a supposed British sphere of influence 
across the Adriatic. Even a radiant Lady Ambassador could 
do little to make British policy, for a long time to come, 
charming in Italian eyes. It would be a great deal if a quite 
ordinary mortal could make it seem safe and unmysterious. 


Holland After the Flood 


NLY eight of the 67 major gaps torn in the coast 
defences of Holland by the storm and high seas of 
January 31st remain to be plugged. The emergency 
operations are thus in sight of completion, yet in places 
sea-water still inundates and despoils the once rich farmland. 
Now that the immeédiate danger is over thought has turned 
to more permanent works to supplement or supplant the 
system of dykes which proved inadequate. An expert 
commission has been appointed to study the problem and 
to report on the ambitious project of enclosing the sea arms 
of south-west Holland. 

Loss of life and damage to property was extremely heavy 
—the full cost has not yet been fully assessed but may 
reach 1,500 million guilders. Fortunately, the first estimates 
of the effect of the disaster on Holland’s economy may turti 
out to be unjustified. The area affected includes 5.7 per 
cent of the total farmland and produces substantial propor- 
tions of the country’s food crops, but is unimportant 
industrially. A large part of the 1952 harvest was salvaged 
and expansion in other areas will partly offset losses in 
the flooded districts, but increased food imports, particu- 
larly sugar, are expected later this year. Holland’s export 
potential was only slightly affected. The trade gap in the 
first quarter of 1953 of 143 million guilders compares 
favourably with the 159 million guilders in the correspond- 
ing period last year, but must be expected to worsen when 
existing food-stocks, which are not excessive, are replaced 
by imports. Paradoxically a beneficial effect on Holland’s 
perennial problem of structural unemployment has resulted. 
Registered. unemployment of 111,835 in March, 1953, 
compares with 149,473 in the previous month and 145,386 
in March, 1952. As temporary repair work is completed 
this trend may be reversed ; but the disaster may herald the 
policy advocated in some quarters of compensatory spending 
by the government to reduce unemployment. The govern- 
ment’s plans to meet the costs of the disaster have not yet 
been fully worked out, but there now appear to be second 
thoughts about using counterpart funds offered by the 
Americans. The original antipathy is said to have been due 





on ECONOMIC REPORTS are now available on nearly seventy 
countries. These reports give information and opinion on matters 
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to the Finance Minister’s apprehensions about the possible 
inflationary effects. 

The magnitude of the disaster is not to be minimised, 
but there are some consolations for. the stout-hearted Dutch. 
Providentially the flood coincided with a period of growing 
economic strength—gold and exchange reserves reached 
a new peak.on April 27, 1953, of 4,207 million guilders, 

compared with 2,330 million guilders a year. previously— 

and struck at a time when inflationary forces had diminished. 
Some deficit-financed reconstruction expenditure will now 
be not inappropriate. 


Dr Adenauer and the EDC 


] ISTORY books sometimes describe important decisions 
as having depended on the whims and passions of 
a single man or small group of men. Although such a 
description often contains an element of over-simplification, 
Dr Adenauer’s defeat in the Bundesrat over the catification 
of the treaty for a European Defence Community offers a 
striking case in point. Up to a few weeks ago, Dr Reinhold 
Maier, the premier of the South-West Getman State (Baden- 
Wuerttemberg), was known outside Germany only to a few 
specialists and observers of its political scene. At present, 
it would be no exaggeration to-say that it is partly on him 
and his small group of colleagues from Swabia that the 
future of EDC, and with it the future of European integra- 
tion, substantially rests. How did this situation arise ? 
Laws requiring the approval of the upper house (Bundesrat) 
have to pass with an absolute majority of 20 votes out of 38. 
Dr Adenauer’s Christian-Democrats can muster 18 votes, 
whereas the Social-Democrats control 15. The balance of 
power is held by the South-West State, whose representa- 
tives are entitled to 5 votes. Each Land casts its vote in 
block form and it is up to its leader to determine what 
the wishes of his own Land are, and within each Land 
there may be complex coalitions which tie his hands. Dr 
Maier’s decision to vote against immediate ratification and 
the resulting defeat of Dr Adenauer are, in effect, the out- 
come of just such a piece of complexity in local politics. 
Within his own Land cabinet Dr Maier and three of his 
colleagues who are in favour of EDC are out-voted by five 
Social-Democrats. In order to come out in support of the 


Chancellor, Dr Maier would either have had to persuade 


these Social-Democrats to vote against their party line, or 
he would have had to take full authority on himself and 
destroy the coalition which at present governs the South- 
West State. There was no reason why Dr Maier should 
have taken this step. He is a Protestant of the old Weimar 
Republic stamp, and is a strong regionalist with little 
enthusiasm for the centralised methods of the Catholic 
Federal Chancellor. To Dr Maier the conflict with the 
Catholics over secular or confessional schools in Baden- 
Wuerttemberg is really more important than European 
integration, and this has led him into an alliance with the 
Social-Democrats. It is men like Dr Maier and President 
Heuss, moreover, who represent.a. genuine democratic tradi- 


tion in Germany, and part of their opposition to Dr 


Adenauer stems from a legitimate distrust of imposed 
solutions and central authority. 


The whole qu of the constitutional struggle o 
the ratification EC has reached a stage of tinbehicvsde 
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complexity, partly because of the very nature of the fede ral 
system with its interplay of local and national concer: 
and partly because of false moves and attempted short~ 


» 


by the Federal Government: Dr Adenauer made his 4-.; 
grave error when he postponed, last December, the th .:d 
reading of the EDC Bill in the Bundestag. He seems 5 
have believed, moreover, and on no real evidence, thai 
Constitutional Court at Karlsruhe would rule EDC to 
unconstitutional, and took the line that the legislature m 
make its,political decisions before any judicial opinio: 
delivered. This has only led to further delay and confus 
and it is becoming increasingly clear that Dr Adena 

if he tries to stick to his schedule, will run into [{: 
trouble. 

The Chancellor’s first reaction after is defeat was to 
consider bypassing the upper house altogether. After the 
lapse of a fortnight, in which the Bundesrat can express 
views on laws not necessarily requiring its approval, te 
treaties could have been forwarded to the President (0: 
signature. This course would, however, have run 1: 
Adenauer into even deeper waters. It would have placed 
President Heuss in the difficult position of having to deciic 
whether or not to sign after ratification by a simple majority 
in the lower house only. Many of Dr Adenauer’s own party 
colleagues, moreover, would not have agreed to so cavalic: 
a dismissal of the upper house, and it is by no means clear, 
as yet, whether or not upper house approval was or wa: 
not indispensable per se. An appeal might have been made 
to the Constitutional Court on this point and Dr Adenau-: 
would have been back where he started. 


Case for a Snap Election 


It now seems likelier that the Federal Government wi! 
give the upper house a chance so change its mind. Th 
does not mean that the Christian-Democrats are spithdraw- 
ing their contention that the upper house is concerned, 
properly speaking, only with financial aspects of the EDC 
treaty, but it does mean that Dr Adenauer and his party 
still prefer cautious legality to any swift cutting of the 
constitutional knot. The one way in which to get the 
Bundesrat to vote differently is to break up one of the 
anti-treaty coalitions in the Lander. There is some hop: 
that the coalitions in Stuttgart or in Hanover may disin- 
tegrate. Finally, it is just possible that Dr Maier may } 
convinced at long last of the importance of ratifying ED 


_. instead of forcing Dr Adenauer into an impasse from whic’ 
there would be no way out rene by going to the country 


in a snap election. 

Were it not for the fact that the electoral law is no: 
quite ready, that is just what the Chancellor might hav: 
done in the last few days. The longer the delay betwee 
his triumphant return from America and the election, th: 
more likely is he to lose his case and the fruit of his lon;, 
perseverance. What is at stake, however, is not only th: 
future of EDC and of the Adenauer government ; it is al: 
the belief of the German faint—:: 
the processes of parliamentary democracy. Unless som: 
way ia found both % pases tae SURE G4 palit oppo 
sition and to clear up this fantastic legal and constit. 
siogal indie, the Geena: Sak to write off 
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“The success of the policy I advocate will depend on the extent 
to which industry and the public respond to the call. I have 
confidence in the response of our people. So in this spirit we take a 
new direction. We step out from the confines of restriction, to the 
almost forgotten but beckoning prospect of freer endeavour and 
greater reward for effort.” 


Mr. R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget Speech, April 14th, 1953 


BLACKSTONE & CO. LTD 


HOME SALES DIVISION, DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


have pleasure in announcing 
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and Vertical land engines 
ranging from 10 h.p. to 600 h.p. 


This is equivalent to a reduction of up to 40°, in the year 
of purchase when taking into account initial allowance 
on capital expenditure, provided for in Mr. Butler’s budget. 
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36/- 


The intermediate bonus on claims arising on 
or after Ist January 1953 under with-profits 
policies has been raised by a further 2/-, from 
34/- to 36/- per cent compound — proof yet 
again of the strength and resilience of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund. 

For particulars of how you may become a 
member of this vigorous profit-sharing Society 


write to 





SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
London Offices: 


28 Cornhill, E.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 


THE 
UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(incorporated i india. Liability of Members is limited) 


Head Office : 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


% 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs.80,000,090 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL  Rs.40,000,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL - _Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . Rs. 7,590,000 


With over 90 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 


Murray Bridge 


to you ? 


Perhaps not very much. In reality it is a thriving town amid | \\- 
vineyards of South Australia. Its social and economic conditions 
are its own and, like most other Australian communities, it ha: a 
branch of the Commonwealth Bank. The knowledge of local 
commercial conditions that the Bank obtains from its bran: 
throughout Australia is therefore detailed and to the point. British 
exporters are welcome to make use of this nationwide know!c 
to assist in their entry of the Australian market! Our Financial 
Information Service is available from Australia House in the Strar! 





The Commonwealth Bank BVTie9 Australia 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. And at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 





now in our care 


68,000 Children already received 
LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in 
the years to come. DONATIONS can help us NOW 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY—NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.11 
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Growth of Credit Insurance 


\ HEN the International Credit Insurance Associa- 

tion was celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary 
n London last week one speaker bracketed credit 
nsurance with ‘the bill of exchange as “ one of the few 
original ideas that has appeared in the realm of financial 
technique.” This claim is not as far-fetched as might 
at first sight appear, though the comparison is between 
a surprisingly old and a surprisingly young member of 
the financial family. Most manufacturers have always 
had to deliver a substantial proportion of their products, 
whether at home or overseas, many months before their 
customers are ready to pay for them ; the risks of default 
on those payments are measurable, and it might have 
been expected thatinsurers would have been early into 
this field. 

In the event, however, credit insurance, as it now 
operates, is essentially a post-1918 development. The 
first attempts at credit insurance in Britain were made, 
with singular lack of succ@ss, in the 1890s. At that 
time serious difficulties were being encountered in trade 
with Australia. There had been a succession of bad 
harvests, superimpesed on some speculative excesses, 
thet had created qevave of insolvencies i in Australia and 

a general atmosphere of uncertainty among British 
merchants shipping goods to that country. Some com- 
panies were established in London to insuré credit 

risks in gené@ral and those to Australia in particular. 
They foundered almost at once on two rocks that were 
to be marked indelibly on the ‘chart of those who were 
10 navigate these waters in later years. The first was 
that policies tended to be asked for, and offered on, 
the most suspect risks. The second was that they often 
insured the whole of the loss and thus provided the 
insured firms with a positive encouragement to over- 


trade and to grant credit to the queerest sort of 
Customer, 


From this shaky start credit insurance in Britain 
made a slow but-steady recovery. It soon became 
obvious that that recovery would have to be founded 
on two new basic principles of insurance of credit risks. 
The first was to allow the law of averages to operate, 
through providing cover not for selected risks (which 
when selected by the insured usually meant the most 
suspect risks) but for a firm’s whole business turnover. 
The second was to call on the insured to bear part of 
the risk for his own account ; this removed the tempta- 
tion to overtrade, and gave the insured firm some 
inducement to apply sober standards in the selection of 
its customers and to pursue its debtors with reasonable 
commercial ferocity. These eee can be traced in 


_ the development of the Excess Insurance Company, 
" established by Mr Cuthbert Heath in 1894, and in the 


later work of the Trade Indemnity Company which took 
over the credit insurance business of the Excess in 
1918. The Trade Indemnity Company, together with 
the Government’s Export Credit Guarantee Depart- 
ment (which now handles the vast bulk of export credit 
insurance), dominates the field today ; part of its capital 
is held by some of the most important British insurance 
companies. 

Around the turn of the century there had been a 
similar growth of credit insurance business in. the 
United States—in part an invisible export from Britain 
effected by the Ocean Company of London, which 
transacted credit insurance in the United. States 
between 1895 and 1934. But at an earlier date, in 1893, 
the American Credit Indemnity Company of Baltimore 
was established ; this is now the oldest credit insurance 
company in the world. There were early echoes of this 
development of credit insurance in Germany, France 
and Switzerland ; and after the end of the first worid 
war they spread to the Netherlands, Belgium, 
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Scandinavia, Spain, Italy and Czechoslovakia. Some of 
these companies are linked by capital participation and 
interlocking directorates, and nearly all of them are 
allied through reinsurance arrangements. 

The European companies cemented their alliance 
further in 1928 when they joined in the formation of 
an International Credit Insurance Association ; later 
they were joined by the Mexican company that 
operates in this field. The Association provides a useful 
arena for discussion of common problems, but so far it 
has done little in the way of compiling composite 
statistics of premium income, policies issued and claims. 
This is an unfortunate omission. One of the main 
reasons why credit insurance has been so little discussed 
outside the narrow circle of the experts is that there 
are so few hard statistics for the lay analyst to bite upon. 


* 


The facilities that are offered by credit insurance 
companies naturally differ in matters of detail and 
technique from country .to country, but the broad 
principles are’ now remarkably uniform. “The risk 
covered is the insolvency or prolonged default of a 
buyer, and in all cases the insured is required to assume 
for his own account a certain proportion of the risk. The 
policies issued by credit insurance companies fall into 
two main categories. The first are global or “ whole 
turnover ” policies, under which a trader insures the 
whole of his business against the risk of insolvency or 
prolonged default of his buyers. The second is the 
specific policy that covers a certain part of a trader’s 
transactions or, in some cases, may only apply to one 
specific operation. ‘The “ whole turnover ” policy is, of 
course, more popular with the companies, since it 
allows the true principle of insurance—that is, the 
averaging of risks—to apply. The premiums quoted for 
whole turnover policies are therefore normally lower 
than those quoted for specific policies; they can be as 
low as 1 per mille, while rates for specific policies can 
rise—though they seldom do—above 1 per cent. 

The business covered has expanded considerably in 
recent years. In Britain in 1951 the Trade Indemnity 
Company had a total premium income of £1,094,227, 
and in 1952 £1,064,055. Despite this slight diminution, 
the total risks covered last year increased from about 
£550 million to about £620 million—for more business 
was done at low rates of premium. Since the Govern- 
ment’s Export Credits Guarantee Department covered 
about {£500 million of business risks last year, over 
£1,100 million of the annual commercial turnover of 
the United Kingdom now seems to be covered by credit 
insurance policies in one form or another. This year’s 
president of the International Credit Insurance Assecia- 
tion, Mr A. N. Patrick, estimated last week that credit 
insurance turnover in Western Europe last year was in 
the neighbourhood of {£2,000 million, of which over 
50 per cent was covered by private insurers. The 
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balance was covered by or for account of governments, 
whose intrusion into this sphere of credit insurance 
has been almost wholly restricted to covering risks 
arising out of international trade. 

For the most part, the development of export credit 
business in Europe since the end of the first world war 
is the story of co-operation between governments and 
private enterprise. The general rule has been that 
while political and transfer (or “ balance of payments ”) 
risks can most appropriately be covered by the state, 
commercial risks (that is to say, the risk of insolvency 
among individual foreign importers) can be covered 
partly or wholly by private enterprise. In Germany, 
for example, a private company acts for the government 
in arranging the whole range of export credit insurance 
and somewhat similar arrangements obtain in the 
Netherlands. In Belgium a private company covers the 
commercial risks in export credits while a state-owned 
undertaking covers the political and transfer risks 
(although it is also prepared to reinsure the insolvency 
risk covered by the private company). In France the 
state and private enterprise have joined forces in 
forming a mixed company that handles the whole of 
France’s export credit insurance business. Britain and 
Scandinavia have stood apart from this system of 
wedlock between private and state enterprise. The 
Export Credits Guarantee Department here seeks to 
insure the (probably more profitable) insolvency risks 
on a single policy together with political and transfer 
risks. It has therefore secured the bulk of the export 
business, and left the Trade Indemnity Company to 
concentrate on the internal field. 

The growth of credit insurance lies in the logic of 
modern commercial practice, and it would have 
occurred even if recent years of inflation had not created 
a dearth of capital, an increase in book debts, and there- 
fore a larger demand by lenders for insurance protec- 
tion. Moreover, credit insurance is viewed with par- 
ticular favour by the banks. The cover provided under 
such policies is now often used as additional security 
for bank advances and for discount facilities. This was 
one of the technical subjects which was examined at 
last week’s meeting of the International Credit Insur- 
ance Association. The use of such cover as security for 
bank loans can be achieved-either by.a general assign- 
ment to the lending bank of the whole interest in a 
credit insurance policy, or by a written guarantee from 
the insurance company to pay to the bank or discount 
house (within ninety days of the due dafe) the insured 
proportion of the amount taken by way of loan or on 
a discounted bill. There are certain technical difficul- 
ties attached to both of these systems, but they arc 
gradually yielding to practice and experience. Certainly 
the credit insurance companies have every incentive ‘o 
solve them, for when the businesses that they insure 
can secure a measurable concession in bank advances 
rates—simply because they hold a credit insurance 


sc fag premium charged can very nearly pay for 
itself, 3 
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URING the British Industries Fair at Earls Court, 
visitors have been able to inspect more than a 
dozen samples of Britain’s newest export—prefabri- 
cated buildings. Though the score or more manufac- 
turers of factory-made houses and other buildings have 
found a variety of solutions to the problems of pre- 
fabrication, and each extols the merits of his own over 
all others, all are agreed that this country has a marked 
lead in this technique. This is a deferred dividend from 
wartime work in providing temporary accommodation 
followed by postwar experience in the temporary hous- 
ing programme that ended in 1949. In that year 
exports of “ prefabs” amounted to a modest £80,000. 
Last year they reached nearly £7 million. Manufac- 
turers are hopeful that sales will rise further, despite 
the import restrictions that have partly spoilt the best 
market, Australia—which in 1952 took over half the 
output. 

The factory-built house in Britain initially proved 
dearer than houses built by traditional methods on site 
—dearer, too, than houses built on site of the main non- 
traditional material, concrete. In spite of this, more 
than 150,000 prefabs were put up to ease the housing 
shortage, and towards the end of the programme 
research, experience, better methods and mass-produc- 
tion had brought costs nearly into line with bricks and 
mortar. Today, the factory-built house can fully com- 
pete in Gost with the traditional house, on a rough 
equation of space, standards and amenities. The cost of 
four of the houses of permanent wood construction 
shown at Earls Court, with areas of 680, 920, 948 and 


VeeB 


SCOTTWOOD 


1,000 square feet, worked out at £2,100, £2,100, 
£2,200 and £2,300 respectively, erected in this 
country under British conditions. A semi-detached 
local authority house, comparable in area, costs at least 
as much as this, and a bungalow would cost more. A 
single bungalow, built to. the buyer’s specification, 
would cost much more—between {£3,000 and £4,000. 

All these timber houses are “ permanent” so far as 
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Prefabs for Export 


solidity and durability are concerned, and are compar- 
able to the British prefab in expected life. Most 
factory-built houses can be dismantled and moved to a 
new site. The extent to which a house is specifically 
built for easy portability depends on its purpose ; a 
number of firms have developed light temporary struc- 
tures for special uses—some have been carried about 
by camel on prospecting expeditions, for example, 
and others used in mountaineering. But wood and 
light alloy or steel-framed houses, though assembled 
from standard members and components, are in fact 





permanent, and compare in exterior and interior finish 
with houses built in any other way. Though they are 
light, those that have been tested over a period both in 
this country and in Australia have proved efficierit in 
terms of strength, insulation, resistance to damp and 
weathering qualities. Though Britain has a tradition of 
building in wood, such houses are not readily accepted 
in this country ; but in overseas countries, wood con- 
struction can provide a distinctive “colonial” style, 
while aluminium and steel framed houses fit well 
enough into the broader vistas of Canada, Australasia 
and Middle East. Nor does prefabrication necessarily 
imply uniformity of design. The degree of uniformity 
depends to some extent on purpose and.on manufac- 
turer ; but houses now being exported in quantity can 
be considerably varied in layout by the rearrangement 
of the basic units. 

There are two main types of construction. One has 
load-bearing walls—the walls themselves carty the roof 
trusses and roof and are correspondingly strong. Even 
so they may be light—as in the case, of the Scottwood 
design that makes use of stressed skin walls of laminated 
plywoods ; at the other extreme solid timbers are not 
prefabricated in units, but are grooved and precut in 
standard lengths and.-are built on site one upon the other 
as in a log cabin. The second design makes use of a 
framework of wood, aluminium or steel to carry the roof, 
the walls being merely panels of insulating and water- 


proofing materials. There are advantages in both types. 


A particular advantage of the second is that it is possible 
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to supply the framework and roof alone to countries 
that have wall material locally that is cheaper or more 
suitable than imported material. The Arcon group has 
specialised in a variety of insulated roofs mounted on 
stanchions ; prefabricated wall panels can be supplied, 
but local materials—ranging from wood or stone to 
matting in some hot countries—can be equally well em- 
ployed. ~ The Trusteel organisation supplies only the 
roof, steel framework and prefabricated joinery of a 
single or two-storey house ; the outer wall of brick and 
the interior of plasterboard is applied locally. This 
system combines traditional appearance with the speed 
of prefabricated assembly on site. 

The lightness of prefabricated houses reduces the 
need for site preparation and the weight of foundations ; 
they are assembled dry, so that site man hours are 
further cut down, Site time for erecting the average 
permanent wood bungalow now being exported varies 
from 2§0 to 500 man hours compared with 1,000 to 
4,000 hours for traditional building. Houses designed 
specifically as temporary for rapid erection and dis- 
mantling may be put up in a day by a couple of men. 
The principal technical problem in non-traditional 
factory-~made houses is satisfactory jointing of the com- 
ponent members. In the case of wooden walls, great pro- 
gress has been made in evolving tongue-and-groove 
joints that are completely weatherproof and stay tight 
even if the wood shrinks, or if subsidence occurs. Frame 
houses are designed with H-section stanchions which 





PRECUT 


have the same effect, or with equally effective if less 
slightly cover strips that are impervious to damp. 
Research upon layered combinations of fibreboard, 
asbestos, strawboard, woodwool, fibregrass, aluminium 
foil, and other materials, have enabled designers to 
achieve light, thin walling with the thermal efficiency 
that is normally obtained from conventional brick- 
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work. A house weighing $0 to a0 thkin (ot even 3 tons) 
is claimed to be as durable and warm—or cool—as one 
weighing 500 tons. The skill of the chemist has made 
these materials fireproof and termite-proof. Until some 
of them have been in use for §0 years it will not be 
possible to pass final judgment ; but their comfort and 
convenience in the present is not to be denied. 

In export markets the wooden house has been - 
One firm has supplied frame woo:/- 
houses worth over £4 million to Australia, and expe. 
to increase its sales next year by §0 per cent. A onbes 
of firms are planning, in.collaboration with the lo-al 





BRISTOL (Schools) 


housing authorities, to expand in the North Ameri-in 
market ; sales have already been made to Canada. Most 
of the houses are made from Scandinavian timber ; but 
it is asserted that production costs are so favourable 
that it would be possible to import Canadian cedar and 
re-export it in the form of prefabricated sections in 
competition with local construction. Although the 
transport charges would exceed £200 a house, they 
might still compete with locally-built houses, given the 
high costs of joinery and assembly in Canada. Using 
Scandinavian timber, manufacturers hope to attract 
Canadian and American custom with housés built to 
their requirements at £980 f.0.b. for 907 square feet, or, 
in another case, £1,263 f.o.b. for 948 square feet. A 
comparable Canadian house would cost $7,000. But 
the conquest of Canadian markets has yet to be made. 
While Government bodies waive the duty (15 per cent 
in Canada, 27 per cent in Australia) in reckoning costs, 
the private buyer will have to pay. Local building codes 
are exacting and force up costs for the British manu- 
facturer. Again, Canadian plumbers insist that pre- 
formed plumbing, which does them out of a job, must 
be charged a 334 per cent rebate, payable to them. 

In designing a house for export, there is no restriction 
on the quantity of softwood used, since the Board of 
Trade issues permits for the necessary timber. A solid 
timber house uses about four standards, compared wi'h 
the permitted maximum of 14 standards in a British 
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house. Most forms of prefabrication use at least 14 
-tandards, many between two and three. The makers 
-{ prefabricated housing, however, have their eyes on 


‘he home market. A home market would assure them: 


-ontinuity of production and enable them to reduce 
ices. To sell on the home market, they must reduce 
.c amount of softwood they use. This is now being 
ccessfully done by a variety of substitutions—largely 
y the use of hardwoods from sterling sources. The 
refabricated house may therefore soon return as a 
rect competitor with traditional building. At a cost 
| 25s. to 368. per square foot, it may prove a useful 
neck on the cost of building by traditional methods. 

[he future, therefore, is not unptomising. It depends 
a large degree upon continued development in the 
ommonwealth, and especially in Australia, where cuts 
| immigration and the achievement of lower costs in 
aditional building may make the going harder. A 


Liverpool Comes to the Market 


To new freedom that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave to local authorities to come to the market, if they 
preferred, and to end their exclusive dependence on the 
Public Works Loans Board for new capital funds has not 
oduced a spate of Corporation issues ; nor, on the Chan- 
cllor’s own outline of the provision that he will be making 
‘or their borrowing from central sources, is any spectacular 
‘equence of such issues in prospect this year. Liverpool’s 
4 new loan (for which the lists closed immediately on Thurs- 
i Jay against the background of a vigorous gilt-edged market) 
: comes after an interval of nearly four months since 
‘irmingham broke the ice in the cold January days. And 
‘he vernal feelings in the gilt-edged market are marked in 
“ignificant change of terms. Whereas Birmingham offered 
{6 million of 44 per cent stock with a life of 14-17 years 
( 98, Liverpool’s loan of £5 million is at 4 per cent, with 
a life of 16-20 years, at 964. . This conspicuous success has 

restored the 4 per cent coupon rate. 
On the eve of the issue, the Birmingham loan stood at 
\. premium over its issue price (with £1 of gross interest 
ive on July 1st). The yield on the Liverpool loan, to latest 
«emption is almost precisely 44 per cent, and the attrac- 
on of the discount coupled-with a slight advantage over 
the nearest comparable gilt-edged stocks ensured a well- 
supported * $a even before the market carried it 
home on a flood tide. ‘From the point of view of the 
‘cal authoritiés, however, a-certain hesitation to come to 
the market can be understood, given the present structure 
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large part of the exports of prefabricated buildings has 
consisted not of houses, but of schools, hospitals, post 
offices and telephone exchanges, storage buildings of all 
kinds and, in the Middle East, labour lines and town- 
ships for oil companies. The research that has gone 
into the British building programme of non-traditional 


. schools and which has produced such notable reductions 


in cost and improvements in design, has greatly helped 
the export trade. The Bristol Aeroplane Company alone 
have already provided schools and hospitals worth 
£5 million for overseas. The demand for such buildings 
is now increasing steadily in Africa and South America. 
If a movement towards better standards of housing 
asserts itself in many backward countries in Asia, Africa 
and South America, as some observers believe, there 
is good reason to hope that British prefabricators will 
play an increasing part in making such higher living 
standards practicable. 





of interest rates and the readiness of the PWLB to lend on 
the longest term at 44 per cent. Both Birmingham and 
Liverpool will be paying appreciably more than that rate, 
when the costs of management and stamp duty are included, 
although the abatement of stamp duty to the “ single rate ” 
of {1 per cent (with corresponding abatement for the 
composition of duty, which will apply in these two cases) 
will give useful relief from August next. The choice 
between the market and the PWLB does not rest exclusively 
on the relative costs of the two alternatives ; but where, as 
for Birmingham and Liverpool, higher cost is openly 
accepted for a market issue, it must clearly be in the 
expectation that opportunities will present themselves within 
the optional redemption periods. of the loans to refinance 
them on more favourable terms to the borrowers—an oppor- 
tunity that would fiot be open to them on sixty-year loans 
from the PWLB. 


Reserves Still Rising 


HE sterling area’s surplus with both the dollar area and 

Western Europe in April was larger than most people 
could reasonably have expected for this season of the year. 
In all, the reserves rose by $107 million, to $2,273 million, 
in the month ; this with an increase of $63 million 
in “March_and with iricreases of between $125 and $130 
million that would have been achieved in each of the pre- 
vious-four months but for the end-December interest pay- 
ments on the North American loans. 
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This latest increase is all the more satisfactory because it 
occurred in spite of the fact that both receipts of American 
aid and the mid-April transfer of gold from EPU (in part 
payment for the sterling area’s small surplus with 
Western Europe in March) were both below the average of 
recent months ; they amounted to $20 million and $11 
million respectively. The residual dollar surplus—which, 
for the most part, reflects the direct current balance between 
the sterling area and North America—therefore rose to 
$76 million in April, compared with $15 million in March 
and $74 million in February. It was known that the dip 
in this residual surplus in March had been partly due to an 
exceptional British payment for American tobacco ; but the 
rebound back to and beyond the February level in April is 
a pleasant surprise—especially in view of the recent fall in 
the prices of several staple sterling area commodities. 
Moreover, although American payments for cocoa were still 









SIX MONTHS OF DOLLAR SURPLUS 
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at a seasonal high in April and although the tail-end of the 
wool season also fell in that month, the flush season for 
dollar receipts should by now have passed. 

The increase in the sterling area’s surplus with Western 
Europe, from £7,500,000 in March to £15.2 million in 
April, was an even pleasanter surprise ; many observers had 
expected that the Easter efflux of British tourists to Europe 
would have eaten and drunk this surplus away. Half of the 
April surplus—£7,600,000 or about $21 million—will be 
settled by a gold transfer from EPU in mid-May. It is 
probable, however, that part of the explanation of this in- 
creased sterling area surplus lies in speculation by French 
exporters against their franc ; these exporters are now again 
delaying repatriation of any sterling earnings as long as 
possible, and this delay undoubtedly helped to swell 
France’s EPU deficit from $19.4 million in March to $51.6 


million in April. All of this $51.6 million will have to be 
settled by France in gold. 


Prospect for American Aid 


NEVITABLY, the possibility of a continuance of this satis- 
_ factory showing of the gold. reserves is inextricably 
bound up with the prospects for American aid. The 
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arithmetic of this prospect is complicated enough to desery 
detailed analysis. It is embarrassing to tot up a cheque 
that the donor may not approve, but to shirk the embar- 
rassment is to shirk examination of a crucial factor 
Britain’s position. 

The first point that needs to be made is that it is only 
American economic aid that has any economic significance 
for this country ; the gross figures for aid shown in the 
American budget include the sum of the (frankly 
rather notional) price tags attached to Certain weapons 
and other “military end-items” ‘that are switched 
around among the allied armies. The second point 
is that Britain started the current American fiscal 
year—on July 1, 1952—with about $616: million of 
promised American economic aid on which to draw. This 
comprised some $90 million left over from the * machine 
tools for defence ” agreement of 1951, some $110 nifillion 
left over from the Congressional appropriation for econcmic 
aid in 1951-52, and $416 million from the Congres- 
sional. appropriation for economic aid in 1952-53 (which 
included the tail-end of the so-¢alled Katz-Gaitskell money 
with which the United States had promised to compensate 
Britain for allowing existing sterling debts to be thrown 
into the EPU clearings). ms 

The British Government had originally hoped that most 
of this $616 million of aid would be drawn in the year to 
June 30, 1953. In fact, because of accounting difficulties 
at the American end, only $352 million has been drawn to 
date. It is unlikely that more than $50 to $100 million 
will be drawn in the remaining two months of the American 
fiscal year, so that total aid receipts in this fiscal year wii! 
be somewhere between $400 and $450 million ; perhaps 
the best guess is that about $175 million of the original 
$616 million will be left over on June 30th next. To this 
$175 million President Eisenhower has now asked Congress 
to add $200 million of appropriations for Britain in 1953-54. 
If his proposal is approved, $100 million of this $200 
million will be disbursed in the traditional: way—as re-im- 
bursement for certain of Britain’s dollar imports. In 
1952-53 the only imports that have qualified for re-imburse- 
ment have been “ defence-supporting ” imports ; it is largely 
because these have been defined in a rather disappointing 
way (with great emphasis on raw materials like sulphur that 
reek of gun powder and with which Britain is now com- 
fortably placed) that drafts on the aid appropriations have 
lagged behind original schedule. For 1953-54, however, 
Mr Stassen reported this week that the $100 million appro- 
priation would finance American exports to Britain of wheat, 
cotton and lard ; it is still too early to say what this apparent 
change in emphasis about “eligible imports ” implies, either 
for the dollar reserves or for American export policy. 

The President has proposed that the other $100 million 
of the appropriation for Britain in 1953-54 should be dis- 
bursed in an entirely new way—as payment for the manu- 
facture in Britain of military aircraft required by the RAI’. 
The British Government would, of course, pay for these 
aircraft in sterling, but it would be re-imbursed in dollars— 
a system of aid that has been used in France before but not 
in Britain. Once again, it is too early to say what effect this 
new system might have on the lag between aid appropri:- 
tions and aid receipts. The net effect, however, is that, if 
Congress disposes. as the President proposes, Britain may 


in 


start the next American fiscal year with some $375 million 
of aid in hand, compared with $616 million in hand at the 
beginning of the current year and with probably between 
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persisted the chief accountant, 


‘Powers-Samas make units exactly the size 


for a business like our own—small, 


but if I may say so, perfectly formed", 

“Compact and progressive" agreed the chair- 
n “And how crippling might the cost be?" 

'The annual cost of Powers-One would be 


no more than the salary of one ordinary 


clerk", replied the accountant. 


‘We can buy the unit or rent 3." 


“Now that sounds like efficiency we can 
afford" decided the chairman, “Make an 


appointment with Powers-Samas right away", 


There Is a Powers-Samas System of accounting 
for every type of business 


POWERS-SAMAS 


PowersSamas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited. 
“ewers-Semas Mouse, Holborn Bers, Londen, £.C.1. 
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“Wwe dont have % be edtessat * 


What, 
in fact, is 
TREND? 


Trend is anew kind of bulletin for British business, started 
a year ago, and already a resounding success. 

Trend assembles facts, interprets them clearly, diagnoses 
current movements; in brief, it helps the business man 
to form his own judgment, and tries to anticipate 
for him. 

Trend already has a respectable record of predictions. A year 
ago TREND accurately forecast the course of commodity prices, 
declared that the national gold and dollar reserves “might 
grow like a snowball as confidence increased”. 

Trend No. 5 (just published) offers provisional answers to 
such questions as What will the “peace offensives” in Moscow 
and Washington mean to the business man? Will defence 
production be cut back, commodity buying sag, and industry 
find itself short of orders ? 

Trend, in other articles, discusses the Budget, the motor-car 
industry, and the Commonwealth plan for convertible sterling. 
Regular features include a guide to regional changes in 
economic activity in Britain; notes on prospects for Retail 
Trade and Commodities; charts and diagrams showing at a 
glance the movement of personal incomes, retail sales, prices, 


‘wages, employment, etc.; and a table of Selected Indicators 


of Business Trends. 

Trend is not a tatty set of loose leaves; it is superbly printed 
and documented, compiled and edited by a specialist group 
whose sources of information in all parts of the world and 
highly developed technique of analysis and exposition make 
it a flexible and expert reporting service. 

Trend is issued to subscribers four times a year, and special 
supplements are produced when circumstances make them 
necessary. The annual subscription is eight guineas—a small 
sum measured by the resources that go into it and the unique 
service it renders. 

Write for prospectus containing full details. 


TREND 


10 HERTFORD STREET LONDON WI - GROSVENOR 3477 
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| 
OW DO YOU KNOW where to drill for oil when it is | 

“tucked away deep beneath the surface of the | 
earth? One method of helping to discover this buried | 
treasure is by ‘ manufacturing ’ miniature earthquakes. | 
The explosive waves reflected from layers of under- | 
ground rock are later interpreted in Anglo-Iranian’s 
geophysical laboratories at Kirklington Hall, Notting- 
hamshire. From the pattern of these waves it is possible | 
to tell where oil is likely to be located. 

A large proportion of crude oil which Anglo-Iranian 
extracts from deep down in the earth is destined to pro- 
vide fuel for ships. Today, more than eighty per cent. 
of the world’s sea-going shipping is powered by oil. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE 
WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 





LIMITED 


whose products include BP SUPER —to Banish Pinking 





CALEDONIAN 


Insurance Company 
FOUNDED 1805 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament 


A World-wide Organisation 
transacting 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


General Manager: 
WILLIAM GRAHAM ROBERTSON 


HEAD OFFICE: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
LONDON OFFICE: 5 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


UNILEVER: LIMITED 


AND 


UNILEVER N.Y. 


The Boards of Unilever Limited and Unilever N.V. RE- 
SOLVED to-day to RECOMMEND to the Annual General 
Meetings of their respective Companies which will be held on 
10th June, 1953, the DECLARATIONS of FINAL DIVIDENDS 
on the Ordinary Capital in respect of the year 1952 payable on 
the 22nd June, 1953, as set out below :— 


In the case of Unilever Limited a DIVIDEND of 8} % actual 
(1/8.4d. per £1 of stock) less income tax at 9/-d. in the £, making 
134% for the year ended 31st December, 1952 (1951—134% 
for the year) PAYABLE to STOCKHOLDERS REGISTERED 
in the books of the Company on the 23rd MAY, 1953. 

In the case of Unilever N.V. a DIVIDEND of 73% actual 
(FL75 per Share of Fl.1,000) making 12°% for the year ended 
31st December, 1952 (1951—12% for the year) PAYABLE less 
15% dividend tax, \ 

The total dividends are equivalent in value under the terms of 
the Equalisation Agreement between the two Companies. _ 

The combined trading profit on the Groups’ operations 
throughout the World was £38,921,000 (1951 £53,933,000) and 
the combined consolidated net profit was £21,056,000 (195! 
£18,838,000). The trading profits are after charging depreciation 
£11,542,000 (1951 £9,753,000) and reserve for replacement of 
fixed assets £5,283,000 (1951 £5,115,000). Consolidated net 
profit is arrived at after charging taxation on profits of the year 
£22,180,000 (1951 £32,984,000) and bringing to credit transfers 
from reserves for stocks £1,868,000 (1951 £3,000,000 was 
transferred to the reserves) and exceptional items including 
taxation ademas relating to previous years £4,918,000 
(1951 £2,438,000). . 

The results for the Groups separately were :-— 

Consolidated Profit of 
Net Profit ‘\ Parent Company 
£13,343,000 (£12,127,000) £6,247,000 (£5,969,000) 
£7,713,000 (£6,711,000) £4,141,000 (£3,657,000) 
rts and Accounts of both companies will be issued 
on 18th May, 1953. 


1th May, 1953. 
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$400 and $450 million of actual receipts during the current 
year. In addition, Britain should earn more—perhaps 
over $100 million more—in 1953-54 from progress pay- 
ments for the manufacture of tanks and aircraft bought 
by the American authorities for the armed forces of con- 
tinental countries. For 1954-55, Mr Stassen indicated, 
there will be another cut in aid appropriations to Britain, 
and “the early termination of all such assistance is con- 
templated.” But 1955 is two years off. 


End of Price Control 


n April 30th, the Board of Trade took off the last 
O remaining statutory price control—on nylon stock- 
ings—and began to dismantle the machinery of the once 
powerful Central Price Regulation Committee; the 
Order in Council giving authority for these steps recorded 
that “the emergency which gave rise to the Goods and 
Services (Price Control) Acts came to an end yesterday.” 
The Committee was brought into being early in the war 


to “advise and assist” the Board of Trade on the control” 


of prices ; the majority of consumer goods were at one time 
or another under the control of its seventeen regional com- 
mittees which were responsible for the simultaneous opera- 
tion of several hundreds of separate orders. The winding 
up of price regulation will save 125 staff and £75,000 a 
year. 

The 1952 budget, by removing at one sweep from price 
controls most kinds of textiles and all clothing (except nylon 
stockings) took away much of the committee’s work, which 
by then was largely involved in administering price controls 
associated with the utility schemes. More goods, from 
prams to sewing thread, were removed from price control 
during the summer and when, last December, furniture was 
liberated, only linoleum and nylon stockings remained to 
occupy the committee. Linoleum was freed at the begin- 
ning of April, 

The administration of price control on manufactured 
consumer goods tends in its nature to fix maximum prices 
at a level that gives the marginal manufacturer a sufficient 
margin of profit to stay in business, and its 13 years of 
operation on this principle had profound effects on the 
competitive vigour of the British economy. It.is a measure 
of how far common-sense on matters of consumer prices 
has in recent years been obliged to yield to political 
expediency that the last item of all to be released from price 
control should be one with such essentially frivolous asso- 
ciations as nylon stockings. 


More than Enough Steel ? 


HE Government’s allocation scheme for steel has not 
made much difference to the home trade in most 
products during recent months, yet its belated abolition this 
week may bring about some marginal slackening in demand. 
When the earlier rationing scheme ended in May, 1950, 
steel consumers were able for a time to moderate their 
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orders by running down the stocks that rationing had 
prompted and enabled them to accumulate. 
rationing scheme seems to have been even more inefficient 
than was the earlier scheme in its later stages. Conse- 
quently, the present stocks of steel in consumers’ hands are 
probably much larger ; Mr Sandys said in Parliament this 
week that at the end of 1952 stocks were about 200,000 
tons larger than in June, 1950, The Minister had already 
explained that 

.. . before ending rationing, the Government felt it desir- 

able to make sure there was not only enough steel but a 

little more than enough. 

If steel consumers now begin to reduce these inflated stocks, 
supplies of steel this year may indeed become more than 
comfortably sufficient, 

Home deliveries of steel last year represented rather more 
than 154 million ingot tons (on a 52-week basis) ; but con- 
sumers probably used the equivalent of 15 million ingot tons 
of what they bought, some. 2-3 per cent less than in 1951. 
From this lower level for 1952, according to the Govern- 
ment’s reckoning, demand this year should rise by about 
6 per cent—which implies a consumption of nearly 16 
million ingot tons (in the form of more than 114 million 
tons of finished steel). But the supplies in prospect are 
much higher ; the industry itself expects to produce 174 
million ingot tons, and it should have no need to build up 
its own stocks further. Imports by the industry and by 
consumers, according to the best guesses at the beginning 
of the year, were expected to reach 1} million ingot tons ; 
with re-usable material, total supplies of steel might exceed 
19} million ingot tons. Exports seem unlikely much to 
exceed last year’s ; home deliveries might therefore be well 
over 164 million tons. If steel consumers were to draw 
fairly heavily on their stocks, steel consumption in Britain 
could be increased not by 1 million ingot tons, as the 
Government expects, but by 2 million tons. The outlook 
for the British industries that use steel is not clear enough 
to suggest whether they could use all this extra tonnage ; 
evidently, the projected imports of more than a million ingot 
tons could be recast in adjusting supply to demand. 


Copper Market in August 


n August 5th the London Metal Exchange will be 
dealing in all four of the non-ferrous metals in 
which it traded before the war. On that day Government 
trading in copper will end ; Commonwealth producers have 
been given the necessary three months’ notice terminating 
the government’s purchasing agreements; and private 
import and sale of copper will be permitted. Liberation has 
not been a hurried process, for the Metal Exchange resuined 
dealing in tin in November, 1949, in lead in October, 1952, 
and in zinc in January this year. But in the case of copper, 
particularly, it will be a welcome relief to have prices 
determined by an open market, instead of being fixed: by 
Government fiat and by the not always representative prices 
posted in the United States. _ 3 
The dollar shortage has delayed the freeing of copper ; 
but given the improvement in supplies of copper from the 
sterling area, coupled with the recent reductions in price, 
and the safeguards of exchange control—the latter now 
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being assisted by the abating of speculation against sterling 
—the government is well justified in taking some small 
dollar risk. Imports of unwrought copper in various forms 
into this country amounted last year to about £90 million, 
of which imports from Northern Rhodesia. cost about 1/55 
million, while {9 million came from Canada and {12 
million from the USA. International dealings on the 
London copper market should earn foreign exchange for 
Britain. 

World prices of copper have been moving downward 
for some time. Last week the Ministry of Materials reduced 
its selling price by £27 to £253 a ton. Users of copper, 
who remember that a free market in the other three metals 
was followed by lower prices, are presuming a further fall 
in copper when private trade is resumed ; they have been 
buying hand to mouth for some time and are likeiy to do 
so until August. The Ministry of Materials is now con- 
sidering the gradual liquidation of a large part of its stock 
of copper ; this is put at about 200,000 tons, equal to this 
country’s commercial needs for almost a year. Part of 
the stock will no doubt be retained for strategic reserves, 
and it is expected that the liquidation can be contrived 
without disturbing the market. Chilean price policy will 
now be keenly watched ; hitherto the price of copper has 
been governed largely by the erratic course of bargaining 
between the USA and Chile. An open market in London 
is likely to be widely weloomed by consumers far beyond 
this country. 


Japan’s Sterling Shortage 


APAN’S sterling balances are now down to such a low 

level—they are reported to be no more than £35 million, 
compared with a peak of about {£135 million towards the 
end of last June—that it is having to resort to what are 
known as “swap” and “usage ” facilities on the London 
market. The announcement that these facilities would be 
made available to it (through the ordinary banking 
mechanism) came at the end of the recent informal discus- 
sions on Anglo-Japanese payments, which brought further 
into the limelight the extraordinary decline in Japan’s 
sterling balances in the last twelve months. There have 
been several reasons for this decline. One of them has 
been the payment by Japan of {£20 million to a special 
account with the Bank of England as a token of goodwill 
in implementing the.external debt agreement. But the 
most important reasons have been the severe restrictions oa 
imports from Japan that were applied in most of the sterling 
area countries after the Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
conference of January, 19523 and the fact that Japan has 


been restocking its reserves of wool, copper, rubber and: 


other sterling materials. In consequence, Japan has run into 
a heavy deficit in its balance of payments with the sterling 
area. The import restrictions aimed against Japanese goods 
are already being relaxed in some Commonwealth couri- 
tries ; but this will not have an appreciable effect until the 
end of the year, and more immediate steps have therefore 
had to be taken to remedy the position. — 

In the main, the urgently required addition to Japan’s 
sterling balance will be secured by swap operations against 
dollars. Japan has an adequate reserve of dollars but it is 





unwilling to convert these deters oma baciiestitic 5 sterling 
outright. It is, therefore, buying sterling against dolla: {o; 
immediate delivery and reselling the sterling, also against 
dollars, for delivery in three and six months’ time. [)) ; 4), 
way sterling will be made immediately available bu: wii 
be reconverted into dollars at an assured rate. The «>.; 1. 
tion is, of course, based on the expectation that J..0’; 
earnings of sterling will have grown appreciably be cen 
now and next November. In addition to these swap « >:ra- 
tions Japan is also seeking to raise sterling by discounting 
bills with a group of Eastern and other banks in London. 
For some time past Japanese banks have been drawing 
“sight” bills on banks in London against imports into 
Japan. Arrangements have now been made for extending 
these drawings to ninety day bills. With the help of these 
swap and “usance” operations, Japam may be able to 
mobilise nearly £30 million in the near future. But 1: will 
have to pay this back some time in the summer or autumn, 
and it will be interesting to see what will happen if its 
sterling accounts have not after all swung back by then into 
their expected surplus again. 


Trade Talks with Brazil 


RADE between the United Kingdom and Brazil has been 
grinding towards a standstill for many months ; |: is at 
present running at a rate equivalent to an annual turnover 
of about £25 million, compared with over {100 million in 
1951. It is, therefore, welcome news that formal trade talks 
between the two governments are to be held later this 
month. 

Two major questions are likely to overhang these 
negotiations. The first concerns the settlement of the huge 
commercial arrears—amounting to some {60 million— 
already owed to this country by Brazil. It has been inform- 
ally suggested that half the sterling earnings of Brazi! due 
to any revival of Anglo-Brazilian trade might be devoicd to 
repaying these: arrears and half of them to increased 
Brazilian imports from the sterling area. Some traders i 
Brazil consider that such an allocation to the settlemen 
old debts would be far too great, and many people in the 
City consider that it would be far too little. Meanw ile, 
however, the British Ambassador has fortunately receive 
a categorical assurance from the Minister of Finance ‘hat 
servicing of these trade arrears will not be affected by any 
devaluation of the cruzeiro. Hitherto anxious mutte:ings 
on this score had been met by the bland statement tha: the 
problem could not arise, since Brazil had no intentio» o! 
ever devaluing the cruzeiro—and this despite the fact ‘hat 
sterling opened last February on the new free exchange 
market (on which certain export proceeds can be sold ind 
through which many imports must be financed) at twice its 
official parity, and has been sky-rocketing since. 

The second major problem will be whether Brazi vil 
take internal steps to make it worthwhile for sterling 
countries to buy its products ; so far, the operation o! the 
free exchange market seems to have restored the price: of 
some—but only some—of Brazil’s sn to somew/icre 
near world levels. There. seems, 
bility—though not a -very excitii 
Kingdom imports of Brazilian sugar, iron ore, oranges 1nd 
nuts. oe eet ee py 
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story of falling business and mounting dismissals of staff gas over the pile from which it absorbs heat, thence through 
among British trading concerns operating in Brazil ; it is a heat exchanger converting the heat to steam which is fed 
not surprising that these circles have thrown their support —_‘to.a conventional turbo-generator. The sketch gives an im- 


behind any and every proposal to increase Anglo-Brazilian _ pression of the lay-out of such a plant ; the pile itself would. 


trade (if necessary on an uneconomic barter basis), and have = probably be a concrete-encased cube roughly equivalent in 
been thoroughly exacerbated when external critics such as size to a four-storey building. No indication has been given 
The Economist have suggested that Britain really cannot of the possible capacity of the new power plant. 
afford to pour new goods into Brazil when so many old To obtain enough heat to drive a generator, the atomic 
goods have not been paid for. There is the additional _ pile would have to be operated at much higher temperatures 
complication that the Export-Import Bank has recently than would be needed for producing plutonium alone. 
announced a loan of $300 million to clear off Brazil’s dollar Much has yet to be learned about the behaviour of the 
commercial arrears. . The odd situation seems to have various materials at the temperatures that are thought to be 
arisen, in Brazil as in Japan, that sterling is now a scarcer necessary, which are higher than those at which atomic piles 
currency than the dollar ; and, as Brazil is unwilling to pay § have yet been operated. The cost of such a plant would 
in dollars for its sterling imports, the competitive position no doubt be high, though off-set by the fact that plutonium 
of United Kingdom. exporters in that market is being would be produced as a joint product. Extra plutonium is 
gravely undermined. in fact needed to support the modest atomic weapons pro- 
gramme in this country and to spare some fuel for experi- 
ments in atomic propulsion. Plutonium can only be 
produced atom by atom and the capacity of the pile now 
. . working at Winscale is limited. Its new neighbour will be 
Atomic Power in Cumberland the first plant of its kind in the world—though perhaps not 
the first atomic plant to produce power, since the propulsion 
units of the American atomic submarine may be working 
ORK began this week on the site for the first atomic before it is completed. A few days after announcing the 
power station in this country. The project is a logical start.of work on this plant, Mr Sandys gave some new 
step in the expansion of the atomic energy organisation, for § information about the organisation of work on atomic 
the new plant is likely to serve the dual purpose of develop- weapons. This is centred at Aldermaston, but it appears 
ing electric power and increasing the supply of plutonium. also to involve Woolwich Arsenal—a white elephant that 
It will adjoin the existing plutonium plant at Winscale in now becomes a dark horse. 
Cumberland and will, in essence, be a replica of the 
Winscale pile, operating at higher temperatures. This 
atomic pile turns a proportion of the non-fissile atoms 
of natural uranium (which outnumber the fissile atoms Demand and the Strip Mills 
by 140 to 1) into plutonium, a fissile material that 
dees not exist in nature and is used in atomic 
weapons. The simplest method of generating atomic 
power from a uranium pile, as foreshadowed by the INCE 1924, when the first continuous steel strip mill was 
Minister of Supply early this year, would be to enclose the laid down in the United States, the output of fiat steel 
pile in a pressure shell, and then to circulate pressurised § products there has more than trebled, rising from 46 per 
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cent of America’s finished steel production to 58 per cent ; 
nearly 65 pe: cent of American flat steel is now produced 
on continuous wide-strip mills. The first European 
continuous strip mills were laid down in Britain and 
Germany in the late thirties ; but it is only since the war 
that Europe has generally followed America into this techno- 
logical advance in steel-making. Eleven continuous or semi- 
continuous wide-strip mills and four Steckel mills (which 
give a lower output but comparable quality) are now working 
or will be in operation in Western Europe by 1956 ; Russia 
has three, though no more appear to be planned in the 
Soviet orbit. The continuous strip mill, indeed, has been 
almost as fashionable in postwar industrial investment in 
Europe as oil refining ; and the Economic Commission for 
Europe has recently been examining the market prospects 
for all the flat steel that these mulls will soon be able to 
produce. 

Under American conditions, the Commission estimates, 
the European mills would have a, capacity of 17.2 million 
metric tons a year by 1956 ; but this calculation implies that 
other facilities would be balanced to the capacity of the 
continuous mill, that maximum operating rates would be 
achieved, and that large orders would prevail, with heavy 
price penalties for small quantities and special requirements. 
The “ European capacity” of the 15 mills, given adequate 
steel supplies, would amount to 12.6 million metric tons ; 
but among European producers, orily Britain is proposing to 
raise production to this capacity by balancing its steel- 
making facilities at Margam, Shotton and Ebbw Vale. The 
strip mills in other European countries will probably still 
be short of steel by 1956 ; so the production in prospect 
from all the mills in 1956 is not likely to be more than about 
9.6 million metric tons. In addition, capacity at other non- 
continuous sheet and strip mills (on present plans for scrap- 
ping) will still amount to about 7 million metric tons a 
year ; including plate and narrow-strip mills, the total out- 
put of flat steel is expected to be about 24.9 million metric 
tons. 

‘The commission has made detailed studies of the trend of 
flat steel consumption in the vehicle, shipbuilding, con- 
tainer, capital goods, and durable consumer goods industries. 
It guesses that home and export demand for flat steel from 
European producers may be about 21.5 million métric 
tons by 1956, though it might reach 25.7 million by 
1960; this would follow the experience of the United 
States, where there was a lag of several years before the 
growth of demand caught up with strip-mill capacity. The 
Commission holds that demand for plates may grow faster 
than capacity, and that there may be a case for extra plate 
mills. But it suggests that old capacity for making thin flat 
products such as sheet, strip and tinplate will have to be 
scrapped faster than is now planned ; otherwise the strip 
mills on the Continent may continue to run far below 
capacity and will be unable to compete with costs in Britain 
and the United States. 


Rubber Doubts Continue 


HEN the annual conference of the International 


Rubber Study. Group Bess? in- Copenhagen next 
Monday it will consider the proposals prepared by a 
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working party earlier: this: year foe 4m inbertational agree 
ment and the creation of a buffer stock. These arise out 
of the basic fact that since 1946 production of natuc.| 
rubber has exceeded consumption. During the last th: -- 
years, world production has been around 1,800,000 tons a 
year, exceeding consumption | ‘in 1950 by 1§5,000 tons, in 
19§1 by 375,000 tons, and in. gece — tons. Apa t 
from considering the general consequences of a — 
change-over from rearmament to peacetime demand, 
conference will also*have to take a view on the inthetic 
rubber situation in the United States. . - 

The natural. rubber industry must: - inevitably face 
economic. difficulties—and political difficulties in Asia .s 
well—so long as prices for comparable grades are lower thin 
23 cents a Iby at which GR-S general purpose: synthetic 
rubber is pegged by the American government. Natural 
rubber-has hovered near this figure for some weeks past. 
On the eve of the Copenhagen conference a suggestion 
towards an accommodation was voiced by Sir Sydney 
Palmer, the chairman of the Rubber Growers Association 
Sir Sydney declared that since “ the present rubber situ:- 
tion has arisen as a result of American policy,” ‘he would 
have thought it reasonable that “a slight revision of this 
policy might create a situation wherein artificial correctiv 
were -not required.” There has always: been room for 
argument whether the price that the Ametican government 
has fixed for synthetic rubber: reflects full costs ; there are 
respectable opinions on each side: But-Sir Sydney Palme:’s 
statement suggests that a somewhat higher price for GR-S 
would be sufficient to encourage natural rubber producers 
to abandon their proposals for a buffer stock which maay 
Americans (and others) view with apprehension. The test 
is whether the natural industry, given this slight amount 0! 
leeway, would be ready to improve its methods and low-r 
its costs. The US government has already declared irs 
intention to sell its synthetic plants to private compani-s 
and there are reports that the price of synthetic rubb-r 
may be raised, partly to assist these deals, 


Germany’s Exchange Market 


a foreign exchange market in West Germany has been 
appreciably. expanded and liberalised this weei 
Hitherto the Bank Deutscher Laender had bought and sod 
foreign currencies from and to German nationals 
fixed rates. Now, however, market quotations have be-a 
introduced for a number of currencies—including Swiss, 
French and Belgian francs and Dutch guilders—and dealers 
are allowed to buy and sell these currencies within a 
range of from } to 1 per cent on either side of the officia! 
parity. All new dealings will have to be strictly bilater:! 
between the currency concerned and the Deutsche mac! 
and ~ triangular dealings—for example, stbitraging 
between Belgian francs and Dutch guilders—are forbiddes 
So far no provision has been made for including sterlins 
in these facilities but discussions on this subject re 
taken place with the Bank of England. There should 
no difficulty in bringing them to a successful Genclusion 


—unless indeed. the whole project gets caught up wi'' 


a more ambitious scheme for some extension of multilate: « 
exchange dealings in Europe, which seems to be in the a1 
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customers at home and to succeed against competition 


abroad is determined largely by the efficiency of its technical 
service—that is, the advice and assistance it gives to those adds £4() ()()() (0) 
industries that use its products. The man who buys heavy 9 9 


chemicals is not persuaded to do so by high-pressure sales- 
manship or intensive advertising. .He buys them because a ( ar {0 the 
they are the necessary raw materials of his business, and he y 

tends to go to a concern which not only enjoys a reputation ® ® 

for quality but supports its products with technical service. nation \ 
Technical service works in two ways. It confers obvious 

and direct advantages on the consumer, and the chemical é 

industry also benefits. Out of the experience of its technical net , avin , 
service are born new products and new techniques, to 

inprove efficiency in many trades. 1.C.I. employs hundreds 
of qualified men in this specialist organisation, which covers 
nearly every branch of Industry and Agri- 

cullure at home and abroad, and costs 

cer £1,000,000 a year. Such an organi- 

“sion can only be maintained by a Ym 
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1 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 24/28 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
BRANCHES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL CENTRES OF THE WORLD 
See maninaniienanatt “a 
NOTICES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
The Council invites applications for an Assistant Lectureship at 
a salary on the scale £500 x £25 to £550 a year. Preference will be 
given to eandidates whose interest is mainly in Economic Theory 
and possessing some knowledge of mathematical economics or statis- 
Applications (three copies), stating age, qualifications and 


tics 


‘xperience, together with the names of three referees, should reach 

the Registrar, The University, Leeds 2 (from whom further par- 

ticulars may be obtained) not later than June 8, 1953. z 
ST. HILDA’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 

The College will shurtly appoint a woman as Treasurer. The post 


is half-time and non-resident, but if a suitable candidate applies it 
may be combined with a Lectureship, in whiclf case it may be 
resident. The person appointed will eligible for election to an 
Official Fellowship. Candidates should hold an honours degree and 
have had some administrative and preferably some academic experi- 
ence. Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary. Last 
date of application May 3ist. 


BLE and intelligent young Executive (32), Hons. Grad. in Com- 
4 merce, broadly experienced in leading companies in industrial 
administration and commercial methods and management, ‘seeks 
expanding enterprise.—Box 243. 


\ "ORK STUDY.—The Wool (and Allied) Textile Employers’ Council 
proposes to establish a Work Study School and Consulting 
Service for its members. It requires: 
(1) A PRINCIPAL AND CHIEF INSTRUCTOR to undertake the 
general administration of the school and give some instruction, includ- 
ing appreciations for directors and managers. His initial respon- 
sibility will be to direct the preparation of a syllabus for three 
months’ courses in Work Study, each te be followed by extended 
practical guidance of the trainee. Organising ability is therefore 
essential. He must also haye wide practical experience of Work 
Study application at consultant ‘level, ability in giving instruction and 
considerable personal qualities. He must, in addition, have the 
ability and enthusiasm to lead a team. This is an important appoint- 
ment and salary will be commensurate with the responsibility and 
the applicant's ability 

(2) A small number of CONSULTANT/INSTRUCTORS to help in 
training men and subsequently to guide and assist them in practical 
applications in their own factories, They should have wide. practical 
Work Study experience and be capable of working at.consultant level. 
Considerable emphasis is attached to high rsonal qualities and 
ability, for which commensurate salaries will be paid. 

The Organisation covers some 1,000 manufacturing firms in a fairly 
ompact area and the work would permit of settled residence, There 
is also a superannuation scheme. 

Applications, marked *‘ Work Study,’’ should be sent as soon as 
possible and im any case not later than June 165th, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Council at Lioyds Bank Chambers, Hustlergate, 
Bradford. They should give a personal reeord, including details ef 
education and experience, together with the names of two referees as 
to character and ability (to be consulted later and then only with 
prior notice) trict confidence will be ebserved. ‘ 


AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


APPLICATIONS are invited for TWO RESEARCH ASSISTANT- 
SHIPS in ECONOMICS. Each is for one year, with the possibility 
of rene.za' for a further one or two years, Salary £450 per annum, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, Univer- 
sity College, Cathays Park, Cardiff, to whom six copies of applica- 
tion, together with the names and addresses of three referees. should 
be sent. no! later than June 20, 1953.° : 

(Signed) E. R, EVANS, Registrar. 

Cathays Park, Cardiff. April, 1953. 

JRODUCTION-ENGINEERING _LTD., consultants in industrial 

and business management, require additional staff. Applications 


are invited from Chartered Accountants with industrial experien’s 
who are interested in the development of financial costing and 


administrative control. Technical ability is a prime _esseniia!, but 
great weight will be placed on personal attributes, Only firs class 
men will be considered and preference will be given to thos» with 


a university degree or service experience and a wide backs rund 
Before responsible work is undertaken, careful training within the 
company will be given which may last one year, Age shou'd be 
between 26 and 38 years. The remuneration is high. These wi! be 
permanent appointments with excellent prospects for future advance- 
ment.—Applications should be sent in confidence to Produ:tion 
Engineering Ltd, 86 Cross Street Manchester, 2. 
ee FOR of merchant/manufacturing ‘group (35), combining 
highest legal qualifications with considerable practical business 
experience, is seeking greater sco for activities. Widely business- 
traveled throughout Europe, fluent French, German, Italian.—Box 242. 
TRAINEE BUYER required by manufacturers of packaging 
materials, The Works is at Portsmouth but the successful «andi- 


_date will first receive up to twelve months’ training with the parent 


company m Lancashire. Yeung man in early twenties preferred. 
University education desirable but not essential. This vacancy has 
been notified in accordance with the Notification of Vacancies Order, 
1952, Apply with full details te Box 244, 


AN intelligent Advertising Executive, age 25 to 35 (Assistant '0 the 
4, Marketing Manager), with experience in advertising ~edia 
production and modern marketing methods, is required at the howe 
quarters of Fisons, Ltd. The appointment will hold the prospect % 
an interesting career in a large and progressive company, An 4grt 
cultural background an advantage ‘but not essential, Salary comuner- 
surate with experience and qualifications but not less than £*)) pet 


annum Apply in writing to Personnel Officer, Fisons, Lid., !i«rvest 
House, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES,—Dir “0's 
requiring the services. of. Cha Secretaries to fil! secr:' rial 
and similar executive posts: are invited to communicate wit!) the 
Secretary of the Institute, 52-54, High Holborn, W.C.2. 

F YOU MUST TALK business at lunch, then quiet surroundings. 
I food and wines are essential. aurant FRASCATL 


good 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 MUS. 7414. 
OTHER ROTICES APPEAR ON PAGE iii OF COVER 
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The Bank Deutscher Laender also recently ided to 
permit the transfer to OEEC countries of current ings 
and interest on capital invested in Germany by their 
»ationals. ‘This concession is being hailed in Germany 

, modest step in the direction of convertibility for the 
1) Mark, but it can perhaps more aptly be interpreted in the 

st of the Federal Republic’s desire to attract more foreign 
_ vital. . The movement of foreign capital into Germany has 

to overcome many obstacles, not the least of which 
hes been the uncertainty about whether—and how far— 
investors would be allowed to convert their dividends or 
profits at the official rates of exchange. The latest con- 
cession, it should be added, does no more than bring 
German Exchange Control practice into line with that 
followed by the British Exchange Control since its incep- 
tion. As Germany, which had accumulated a credit of 
$270.6 million in the European Payments Union by the 
end of March, is now the largest creditor in intra~European 
trade, it is certainly making these modest advances to 
freedom from a position of strength. 


Delivered Prices for Coal? 


S long ago as 1949 the National Coal Board committed 
A itself to a policy of delivered prices for coal, and two 
years ago it introduced “ zone-delivered” prices for 
domestic consumers ; but little has been heard yet of the 
similar system it promised industrial consumers. This 
week the board’s Deputy Director-General of Marketing, 
Mr R. J. Moffat, expressed “some definite ideas” on 
delivered pricing to the Combustion Engineering Associa- 
tion. Mr Moffat emphasised that he was in no way com- 
mitting the board, which had no scheme “ nicely buttoned 
up” and was “ still thinking ” about the question. But his 
remarks deserve attention as the first public examination of 
the policy by one of the board’s responsible advisers on the 
subject, much as other recent “thinking aloud” by 
members and high executives of the board on major issues 
ol policy has been. 


Under a delivered price system all consumers within a 
given area pay the same price for a given grade of coal, 
regardless of distance between them and the pit where the 
coal came from. A pithead price system—which the board 
sull applies to most industrial and carbonisation consumers 
—1is based upon actual costs at the pit, plus the cost of 
transporting the coal.to the consumer who buys it. In the 
scheme already introduced for domestic consumers, a 
delivered price for a given grade of coal prevails in each of 
60 zones in the country; and Mr Moffat pointed to this 
zoning in reply to critics who suggest that delivered pricing 
means “ postalisation.” He gave no hint of how many zones 
he would consider desirable for industrial coals, beyond 
admitting that “if a zone were too large, the averaging of 
‘ransport costs would be oppressive on some consumers ” 
and offering a singular comment that in some cases even one 
Works OF power station might be “an appropriate zone ” 
‘cr pricing, He said the transport element in zone-delivered 
costs would ordinarily be based upon the averaging of rail 
costs, with some. adjustment to bring about “ proper rela- 
livity”” in the price of seaborne and roadborne coals. Mr 
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Moffat stoutly maintained that “we are not minded . . . to 
work on marginal costs in the various coalfields ”; but he 
felt that the National Coal Board must pay “ more regard 1o 
the average costs of producing coal in the different coal- 
fields—but not at individual pits—than we have done in the 
past.” 


Coal Grades and Transport Costs 


INCE nationalisation the Coal Board’s marketing depart- 
ment has carried through an elaborate “ scientific and 
commercial grading ” of all the coals mined in Britain. The 
present pithead prices are based largely upon this grading, 
with coalfield adjustments to take some account of average 


production costs ; but Mr Moffat’s main criticism of them 
was that 


the relationship between price and quality which we have 

established at the pithead may well be distorted out of all 

recognition by the addition of transport charges. 
The general level of delivered prices in each zone would be 
based upon “ the costs of production and transport from the 
normally supplying coalfields,” but the prices of particular 
coals would still be adjusted, in one way or another, to the 
quality grading. 

This system, Mr Moffat suggested, would give a “ proper 
price relativity” between different qualities of coal at the 
point of consumption. The board’s problem is “to give 
consumers coal at a delivered cost which is as low as 
possible ” ; and if, “in the national interest,” coal has to 
flow by different and more costly routes, “ it does not seem 
right that the additional costs of transport involved should 
just fall on the particular consumers affected.” He con- 
sidered, incidentally, that a delivered pricing system would 
be “ much facilitated” by a system of group railway rates 
from groups of collieries to zones, simplifying the present 


point-to-point rates—a suggestion that may or may not 


commend itself to those who are attempting to make railway 
charges more nearly correspond to costs. 


* 


The difficulties inherent in delivered pricing of a com-> 


modity where transport costs may average perhaps a fifth 
of the pithead price have been demonstrated by the Coal 
Board’s prolonged and tentative approach to it. The broad 
economic objections—that it would blur the advantages of 
industrial location both for the coal industry and its cus- 
tomers—ate well known. It is not altogether easy to 
discover from Mr Moffat’s remarks the positive advantages 
that the board believes can outweigh these disadvantages. 
To suggest that it consciously desires to plan its operations 
with some insulation from the real pattern of demand, as 
and where that is exerted, might be unfair. A more likely 


reason seems to be the feeling that, under nationalisation, 


commercial policy must be suited to “ planned development 
of the industry in the public interest,” as though the public 
interest in the supply of coal is somehow distinct from the 
public’s demand for coal—at different places, of different 
grades, and at different prices. 
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The Comet Crash 


rrtue disaster that overtook a Comet of the British Over- 

seas Airways Corporation near Calcutta last week-end 
(exactly a year after the Comets had been put in scheduled 
service) will be the subject of an official inquiry and report, 
which it would be improper, even if it were possible, to 
anticipate. From the facts so far reported, it would appear 
that the Comet encountered a localised but exceptionally 
violent storm ; how it was destroyed—whether by extra: 
ordinary turbulence at the storm’s centre or by a lethal 
accumulation of static electricity or by other causes—has 
to be determined. Monsoon storms are a common feature 
of the Bengal weather at this time of year, and they seem 
to have broken last Saturday, three weeks overdue, with 
accumulated violence. Without’ doubt, the inquiry will 
examine the procedure for issuing storm warnings, and 
whether it is possible to differentiate between flying con- 
ditions that threaten to be unpleasant, and those that may 
be downright dangerous—a task that would be doubly 
difficult for meteorological services in less developed 
tropical areas. 

The report on the crash must be left to determine 
whether the storm was the sole cause of the accident, or 
whether there was any feature in the aircraft that. made it 
more vulnerable in such weather conditions. The fact that 
BOAC, with its exceptionally good safety record in recent 
years, has kept its Comets in service suggests confidence 
in them. In general, the fast climbing rate of the Comet 
is thought to give it an advantage over other airliners because 
it can get through a danger zone at a higher speed. The 
bigger and faster Comet II left the de Havilland factory 
four days after the accident to begin its tropical trials in 
Africa, and in doing so cut the earlier Comet’s record flight 
from Hatfield to Cairo by more than half an hour, flying 
the 2,182 mile journey in 4} hours. 


More Grains of Freedom 


ICE merchants will once again be able to import on their 
R own account from the beginning of July ; and the 
Ministry of Food is to give up trading in rice at the end of 
July, when price control will also be brought to an end. 
Since state trading in rice has been done through merchants, 
acting for the Ministry of Food, this reversion to private 
trading should take place smoothly. However, as mer- 
chants well know, they are in a different world from 1939 ; 
not only are the sums concerned in the trade much larger, 
but markets in the Far East have been vastly changed by 
wars and revolutions. In one of the biggest rice markets, 
Burma, where many of the former merchants were British, 
buyers have now’ to measure their bargaining strength 
against a state selling monopoly. 

World hunger for rice continues, particularly Asiatic 
hunger, accentuated by the failure of production—dis- 
located by wars, hot and cold—to keep pace with popula- 
tion, which in the rice-eating countries has increased by 
120 million since 1939._ But the government does not 
expect consumption in this country to increase as a result 


ee 
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of the decontrol that is to begin in July. Rice impor; into 
Britain, mainly from Burma and [taly, are at the -ate of 
about 14 million hundredweight a year, equal to abou: 3 |b 
a head of the population per annum. Britain’s total imports, 
in any case, ate less than one per cent of total world 
exports ; and any slight variation in British cons. iption 
can have only an infinitesimal effect on tho wor'! rice 
problem. op 


A Simpler Schilling 


HE unification of the exchange rate of the A istrian 
+; schilling at 26 schillings to the dollar (0: 728 
schillings to the pound) is equivalent to a devaluation 
of about 18 per cent for commercial transactions. Hitherto 
Austrian exporters had been forced to sell their foreign 
exchange to the National Bank at the commercial rite of 
21.36 schillings to the dollar, and were finding consiJerable 
difficulty in competing in the world market at this rate. 
One consequence of this difficulty was that Austria had 
run up a cumulative deficit of $115 million with EPU by 
the end of March. The new rate is the same as the former 
“ premium ” rate, which was applicable mainly to tourists 
and capital transfers. The International Monetary Fund will 
undoubtedly welcome this final simplification by a country 
that a few years ago was one of the worst offenders for 
“ multiple currency. practices.” But the OEEC would be 
wise to suggest to member countries that they should in 
future make any necessary exchange adjustments at a single 
step, instead of in a series of discriminatory shuttles of 
this sort. 


Textiles in the Spring 


§ ge wholesale textile trade can look back on its first 
quarter’s trading with some satisfaction. Sales in March 
were 8.6 per cent higher in value than those recorded in 
March, 1952, while stocks, which were a serious embarrasi- 
ment throughout the textile slump, were 30.6 per cen‘ lower. 
Since prices have fallen by perhaps 30 per cent there ar 
probably as many goods on the wholesalers’ shelves as there 
were a yeat ago—but there is much less capital tied up in 
them. The fall in prices also obscures the fact that the 
trade is far more active than a comparison of the value of 
sales this year, and in 1951 or 1952 would suggest. Th 
sales index (1950= 100) records that from a figure of 143 
in March, 1951, home sales fell to 108 in March last yeat 
and rose to 117 in the same month this year. The » lume 
of goods sold this year may well be higher than in either 
of the two preceding years.  ~ | 

Spring buying appears to have got under way in March. 
Clothing sales rose by one-third, compared with Fe':uary, 
and the rise might have been higher if sales of pice 
goods-had shared in the general recovery. This ‘33 9 
sales of piece-goods is’a surprising fact in the textile ‘cade. 
In March, 1951, the index of piece-goods sales was (383 
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welve months later, when trade was generally slack, sales 
had fallen to 99, yet last March they were even lower at go. 
Stocks have been markedly reduced from 135 in March, 
1952, to 82 this year, but wholesalers and retailers must be 
wondering whether a permanent change in demand away 
from piece-goods towards made-up clothing is not taking 
place. Sales of piece-goods responded to the shortage and 
ationing of made-up clothing; but these conditions no 

onger exist and the range and quality of ready-made clothes 

re ever increasing. The textile manufacturers as a whole 
are not likely to take the decline in piece-goods sales, too 
seriously, for wholesale sales were 5.5 per cent higher in the 
first quarter compared with the same period in 1952. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
is to increase its authorised deferred ordinary capital to 
{15 million by the creation of {5,071,223 additional 
deferred stock units. The present authorised capital has 
recently been exhausted and the directors state that “ it is 
felt to be a distinct disadvantage to have no unissued avail- 
able should the need arise at short notice.” However, they 
make it equally clear that “no issue of stock is contem- 
plated at present nor are any plans in hand which might 
call for it.” 
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The promise of an early end of sugar rationing has given 
impetus to the alliances now being negotiated by a number 
of British and American companies for sharper competition 
in the soft drink market. Schweppes, Limited, which 
recently made an arrangement with the Pepsi-Cola Company 
for the distribution of the British products in the United 
States (and later in Canada and Mexico) has now agreed 
to take over the existing Pepsi-Cola factory in Britain 
through a wholly-owned subsidiary, Park Bottling, and to 
bottle and distribute Pepsi-Cola throughout London and the 
south coast. Eventually Schweppes, from other factories 
and depots, will distribute this American soft drink through- 
out most of Britain. The arrangement may be compared 


with the arrangements to market Coca-Cola in Britain made — 


by Watneys and the Beecham group, and a new arrangement 
between Charrington Brewery and the Canada Dry company. 


* 


A committee has been appointed by the Board of Trade 
to consider future policy regarding censuses of production 
and distribution. The “full” census of production taken 
in 1948 has been followed by annual censuses on a more 
limited scale, providing continuous statistical series covering 
the main aspects of industry’s activities ; and a census of 
distribution and other services, the first ever taken in this 
country, was made for 19§0. 


BRUSH ABOE GROUP. In their 


Company Notes 


DE HAVILLAND. By the tests of recent 
achievement and of future promise the 
British aircraft industry has made certain 
that its need for new money should receive 
a ready response in the capital market ; and 
within the industry de Havilland, the home 
of the Comet, has very few rivals for pride 
of place. But the company’s knock on the 
door of the capital market has come rather 
ooner than the market had expected. At the 
time of the rights issue of ordinary shares in 
June, 1951, the directors had declared that 
sub-contracting limited the group’s need for 
additional capital equipment, at the market 
had therefore believed that de: Havilland 
would be able to finance the expansion of its 
business by bank loans and by ploughed back 
profits. But the directors now estimate that 
in the next three or four years the group will 
need about £12 million to finance the further 
development’ and production of the Comet 
riners and to meet in full the demands for 
other aircraft and equipment. Within the 
ext two or three months de Havilland will 
fore make a further issue of 1,200,000 
per cent £1 preference shares, together 
h 4,385,459 new £1 ordinary shares (by 
rights issue on a one for one basis); the 
issue price of these new shares will be 
decided later in the light of prevailing 
market conditions. These issues’ should 
bring in well over half the sum of £12 million 
that the group needs; the remainder will 
more from bank loans than from 

ined profits. 
"he de Havilland group is already lean- 
heavily on bank accommodation to 
ince its working capital commitments. In 
‘he year to September 30th last, the group’s 
ioans from the banks rose from £430,964 to 
4,294,552. This was in line with an in- 
ree se in the book value of stocks and work 
progress (from £12,592,224 to 


sr i 


in 


£17,936,170) and of debtors (from £6,023,008 
to £9,825,495); the rise in “ customers’ 
deposits with orders” (from {4,289,769 to 
£6,167,191) provided less than {£2 million 
towards this need for over £9 million of new 
finance. Moreover, thanks partly to heavier 
charges for depreciation and interest on bank 
loans, net profits declined fractionally (from 
£639,290 to £597,108) last year. But in his 
report accompanying the full accounts Mr 
F. T. Hearle prepares the way for the new 


Years to Sept. 30, 
1951 1952 


Consolidated earnings :-— £ £ 
Trading profit........sseessess 2,297,293 2,332,320 
BOCA WADONND. oss ccteccewdvacs 2,592,348 2,901,543 
Depreciation ......cccccessevce 548.515 683,487 
ONE Sok ha oss obo beanees 1,117,170 1,074,018 
NO WE Fok oes einen 639,290 597,108 
Ordinary dividends ............ 124,112 ~=172,677 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... ig tt 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 324,01 282,179 
General reserve 200,000 250,000 


*added to carry forwerd........ 29,921 93,228 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 


Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 2,059,279 2,885,613 


Net current assets............. 7,111,529 7,105,546 
ONE. ss 5 Carer sibeet oes 12,592,224 17,936,170 
OE Liaceiustvcty ss bawas ees 484,951 477,566 
| ee Pippen Ss 430,964 4,294,552 


Yr scmanege deposits with orders. 4,289,769 6,167,191 
WONT UO 5 5 PORE Si heb es 3,810,742 5,937,900- 
Ordinary wnplieks i. .d<. ssushe 4,385,459 4,385,459 


£1 ordinary stock at 28s. xd. yields £5 7s. per cent. 


issues by giving a temperate but quietly 
confident assessment of the group’s past 
record and future prospects. It is now clear 
why the directors failed to do anything more 
than to maintain the ordinary dividend at 
74 per cent; there should be no real diffi- 
culty in maintaining, though there may be in 
increasing, this rate after the new issue of 
shares. This, at any rate seems to be the 
assumption in the market, where the {£1 
ordinary stock units were marked down by 
Is. 9d. to 28s. xd. the news of the 
forthcoming issues been digested. 


clear and informative set of accounts the 
directors of the Brush Aboe Group have put 
the best face they could on a story of difficul- 
ties and misfortune. The group’s net profits 
fell from just under £544,000 to just under 
£137,000 last year. The biggest setback, 
discussed in these columns on March 28th, 
was the loss of £504,000 on Indian tube well 
contracts. The group took the unusual step 
of venturing into this field ef civil engineer- 
ing in the hope that it would lead to orders 
for its main products, diesel engines and 
equipment. These hopes are apparently not 
yet dead, for the group has now entered into 
new contracts for tube wells—though on 
much more favourable terms than those of 
the, initial agreements. But the task of 
securing and consolidating foreign markets 
for diesel engines and equipment is 
no longer an easy one. Last year, 
many of the group’s “more important 
markets, including India, Malaya, Australia 
and Brazil drastically curtailed their orders ” 
and as yet the group has not “ fully recovered 
the ground lost.” It seems to be particularly 
in these soft currency markets that the 
group is bumping its head into the familiar 
problem that foreign exporters are able 
to offer longer credit terms to their customers 
than British manufacturers can. 

This recession in-its export trade has in- 
evitably added to the group’s financial 
difficulties, which, in any case, were already 
serious enough. Unable to raise fresh capital 
in the market—which has been made an 
even more remote possibility by the passing 
of the final equity dividend—the group has 
had to rely on its own resources and on bank 
loans to finance the increase in unsold stocks 
of finished goods, or rather of stocks whose 
shipment was held up by import or currency 
restrictions. Last year the group borrowed 


about £24 million more from the banks, 
bringing its total indebtedness to about £8 
million (including bankers’ advances against 
acceptances) ; about £500,000 of this £24 
million was spent on fixed assets, another 
trade and taxation 
000 in financing) 


50,000 on reduci 
bilities, another 
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trade debtors and transactions of associated 
companies and the remaining £550,000 in 
financing bigger stocks. The penalties of 
rapid expansion—indeed it may well have 
been far too rapid—can hardly ever have 

Years to: Dec. 31, 


1951 1952 
Consolidated earnings — £ £ 

Cae 5 Fs dk heP Rata pnd coos 24,148,594 25,541,883 
Trading profit ...s.6..55.- 00s .. 2,621,331 2,456,585 
Total inciine .i isos &. ces 2641,450 2 475,247 
Depreciation .. os vavkess ac cenaes 613,312 728,546 
Ta RRO os a BS as ks a 1,079,072 748,853 
Na BIB SAG es ib ese 543,997  *136,990 
Ordinary dividends ............ 26,000 50,400 
Ordinary dividends {per cent)... 10 4 
General reserve... ... 2... enue 200,000 asi 

Added to group carry forward... 188,778 33,895 

Cons. balance sheet analysts :—- 

Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 6,515,915 6,938,229 
Net current assetst............ 678,284 Dri75,260 
Stoks. «kde Was coe dade Weses 9,491,104 10,049,609 
A RE ee Be 172,812 172,449 
Bank Wane 2. sioss \gc-itnteonns 4,578,901 6,356,214 
PONE oka sees ns ce vate 2,741,763 2,394,669 
Ordinary capital. ....0. 6.5.5.0 2,400,000 2,400,000 


&s. ordinary stock at 3s. $d. yields {5 7s. per cent. 

* After deducting loss on tube well contracts of £504,170, 
fess a tax relief on these losses of £195,200. After in- 
cluding bank loans im the total of current liabilities and 
provisions, 


been so clearly delineated, But at the present 
depressed price for the 5s. ordinary stocks, 
Brush’s 10,200 shareholders would still seem 
best advised to sit tight—and hope. 


* 


MONSANTO GHEMICALS. Like 
the report of Brush Aboe, the 1952 accounts 
of Monsanto Chemicals are overshadowed 


by the clouds of trading difficulties, lower - 


profits and smaller dividends. But the 4,025 
ordinary stockholders in Monsanto Chemicals 
may perhaps have a little more trust in silver 
linings in these clouds than the shareholders 
in Brush. As was noted in these columns 
on April Yith, Monsanto’s. profit margins 
were squeezed in 1952 between a further rise 
in costs and a fall in selling prices (forced 
on the company by more intensive competi- 
tion, especially in overseas markets). More- 
over, the minor recession in Britain’s con- 
sumer goods trades, particularly in the textile 
and plastics industries, quite seriously dis- 
rupted production at, the group’s works in 
the middle of last year, But in spite of all 
these difficulties, the value of thé group’s 
sales (at £9,957,827) was only 3 per cent 
lower than the 1951 figure—and the actual 
tonnage of goods sold increased by as much 
as 10 per cent. Of even greater significance, 
exports in 1952 represented 39 per cent of 
© total sales, compared with 33 per cent in 





1951. By the end of the year the group’s 
Years to Dec. 31, 
1951 1952 
Consolidated earnings :— £ f 
Frading: prOGt. ) i éiesietes bees 2,889,330 1,476,400 
FQ MUON. oe os Kno ks whaenn 2,892,987 1,548,350 
Depreciation i... 5 écw sk cadets 06,307 546,734 
Pi Seeathon 256.00 ad i veece eaten 1,483,395 543,592 
: Net QUO «5.3% snventcee ope ase 911,929 261,785 
; Ordinary. dividends ..¢........5 318,937 259,875 
Ordisary dividends (per cent)... 224 133 
: Added to group carry forward.. 532,272 Dr 1,661 
. Cons: balance sheet analysis :— 
; Fixed assets, less depreciation® . 6,510,522 . 7,457,406 
Net current: assetS......e.ses0 3,022,167 3,399,422 
Stacks: Sh Gugwas <dedees coaseus 3,814,442 3,202,398 
CM Sir ee cess eueykeneisabasne 58,328 1,464,420 
Reserves. ..... ae Gates oa o ie 2,121,424 2,136,011 
Ordinary capital. ........5s406. , 700, 2,700, 


5s. ordinary stock at 20s. Gd. yields £4 9s. per cent. 
* Including capital works in progress, etc. (1951: 
£861,505; 1952: £931,200). 


activities appear to have been well adjusted 
to the new conditions of a buyers’ market. 
For example, after all adjustments for changes 
in price, “the value of stocks (at 
£3,202,398) was about £600,000 lower than 
at the end of 1951 ; and, following the receipt 


of £1,500,000 from the issue of the 5 per cent 

loan stock, the group had ample cash nces 
Ng to meet its i 1ate capital commitments, 
> which are estimated at £715,000. 


In fact, Monsanto’s directors have budgeted 
E for an increase in sales and productive 
: capacity this year, including the introduction 


Edward O'Neal, does not minimise | 

dangers of expansion in present conditions. 
He believes that costs in this country--will 
continue ‘to rise, while competition will 
become even keener ; and he sees no sign of 
immediate relief from the restrictions placed 
upon imports into Britain’s traditional export 
markets, for there is every indication that 
the trend towards local manufacture will 
become more pronounced, But, in spite 

all this, he looks forward to an improvement 
in trading results in the current year. If 
profits do improve, the directors are not likely 


of some new products. ‘The chairman, Mr 


to be slow in restoring the ordinary. divibend Wer dior 


to the old rate of 22} ner ce 
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Consolidated earni 
Trading profit. 
Total income. . 
Depreciation .. 
Taxation ...... 
Net profit.:..; 
Ordinary divid 
Ordinary dividend 
Added to group 

Cons. balance sheet 
Fixed assets, lesgag 


5s. ordinary sto 
* Excluding ta 
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5. It was to nf 





overseas developments that’ the company 


made the £1 million issue of a 44 per cent 
loan stock last year. Much of this new money 
has apparently already been spent, for in the 
consolidated ‘balance sheet the gross book 
value of fixed assets has risen from £3,271,713 
to £3,591,030 while investments in the share 
capital of subsidiary companies have risen 
from £33,333 to £393,333 (of which £360,000 
Telates to the Western Australian company). 


“The costs of these plants both at home and 


overseas are very heavy, and in Mr Halford 
Reddish’s words, domestic profit margins, 
though they have recently improved, are 
“ still insufficient to support in isolation the 
a of new works,’ 

or an increase in payments mz 
therefore hinge very largely on. the cis 
of the group’s overseas ventures (as 


most overseas countries will almost y 
seek to counter any depression by an in- 
crease in domestic ion activity, the 
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tatistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


the week ended May 2, ‘1953, total 
revenue was £92,954,000, against 
expenditure of {70,427,000 and issues 
‘funds £700,000, Thus, including 
nd allocations of {1,547,000 the 
rued since April J, 1953, . was 
with a deficit of 







1,547 730 


am 425,190 387,359] 80,910, 74,627 


decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£3,227,906, the other operations 


After 
42,982 
r the week decreased the National Debt by 


2,579,577 to £26,104 million. 


ET RECEIPTS (£ THOUSAND) 


be Act, 1936, 9. 96 25-05. 5, Sema yen oe aden 
i ran el ll 
cellane Financial Provisions Acts, 1946 & 1950 
and ( { mtingencies Fund Act, 1952 


ET 1s SUES ({ rHousaND) 
an‘ Telegraph (Money) Act, 1952 800 
re (Se a 3980, 2, OMS aoe. 030 
~ uthorities Loans Act, 1945, 5. 3(1)........... 800 
ance Acts, 1946 and 1947 : Postwar Ccgeiits 339 


es 
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CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ rnousawn) BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
Nat. Sa net 1,800 | Ti — 15,947 
ee 7 Treasury Siwny > 
% Dol Boe 1,670 %, Def. Bonds. ... 870 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
ax Reserve Certs... 16,560 Def. Bonds... .. 1,816 MAY 6, 1953 
ae Bonds = 
a, ORE NOTES ISSUED:— Govt. Debt....  31,015,} 
3% Term. Annuities. 1,475 In Cireulation 1516,521,017 Other Govt. = 
; debt In Banking Securities ... 1535,696,770 
ene wane ai’ ss'e 768 Department 33,845,806 } Other Securities 794,022 
oi ae: ani 78 Coin fother than 
ays eans gold) ....... 2,514,108 
oy ie Advances ........ 31,605 a mt of eer crassa 
sree issue... ... 550,060,000 
20.030 52,609 Gold Coin and 
_-—- Soe, _—s (at 
<) nS 2 ‘a . per oz 
" te eas 35€,823 





EBT ({ ition) 1550, 356,823 








Ee ted Sah WE Be. Ba Ras eee 














-| Capital ....... 14,553,000 Govt. Securities 321,509,439 
—: atc: eeartae ee Securities 48,686,259 
‘ | u pts. . , 877, tscounts and 
1857-3] 311-4 | 4408-7) Public Accts.* 14,494,584 Advances... 13,171,200 
1494-24 250-6 | ¢684-8 "Spaiiad Son seieb ie Securities.... © 35,715,059 
Ee: Other Depis. .. 334,323,186 
faes-1) 245-0) | 4569-1) Bankers... 968,993,372 | Notes......... 33,845,806 
wees as a ones Other Acets 65,329,814 | Coim.......... 3,820,156 
oMM6-0] 256-7| .. | 4,562-7 406,06 1,660 406,061,660 
a. at isees a ncluding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of 
569-5} 332-2 e \4.711-7 National“ Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
| 303-5 | 3-8 | 4,713-9 
§85-31 243-7 | 4,709-0 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS (£ MILLION) 
542-31 298-6 Q.— 
514-8] 288-2 | 4,793-0 1953 
| 4,745-4 " 


April 22| April 29| May 6 












ISSUE DEPT. :-— j 
Notes in circulation. | 1,409-4 

Notes in banking de- | 
partment........ i 40-9 

Governmentdebt and | 


1,512-1 | 1,514-6 | 1,516- 
39-3) 4-3} 3S 


securities® ....... | 21,4468 | 1,546-8 | 1546-8 | 1,5¢6- 
Other securities .... | 0-7 0-7 
Gold and coin...... 29 2-9 2-9 2 









“6 Valuedat s.perfineor.| 2948/0} 2948/0 48/0 248/ 
\ “ BANKING DEPT. >— 

6-3 | 190-0] 47 oe | 
blic Accounts . . .. 10-1 jl-1 13-8 | 14-4 
me} Bert Treas. Special Acct.. |  0-5,| 39-5 | 395] 39-5 
1-7 230-0 45 Danke iu. 2. | 266-4 273°5 » 261-8 : 2639-0 
4-4 230-0 48 CIN 6 ein an i 73-0 72-7 13-8 ; 65-3 
MU TF Srivesscsec.s | 350-0} 396:8 | 388-9 | 388-2 

. Securities :-— | 
aot ieei ee Government ....... | 973-4] 351-2) 329-3} 322-5 
1-0 260-0 47 Discounts, ee i 4-1 9-1 | 13-8 13-2 
6 250-0 48 Other es bite oe 60 Ge 38-0 13-1 ; 25-5 | 35-7 
Bey er ee .. | 385-57 373-4; 348-6; 370-4 
bB | 230-0 48 Banking dept. reserve. | 42-4 x | 38:2 35-7 
” 550.0 | 4a “ Proportion” ....... | fia] Bs | $e! $a 

eS | 210-0] 47 . 

j * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 
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- 4 Fiduciary issue raised from {£1,500 million to £1,550 imillion 
(PliWations for 91 day bills to be paid from |" Mareh 25, 1955. 





70,6231 76,194 70,427 | May 4 to Ma 9, 1953, were accepted dated Tuesday to Saturday 
700 | as to about 


per cent at 8s. ld. and applications at higher | «s 
prices were accepted in Applications tase Monday were ae INDEX OF Weantotten 


accepted at £99 8s. Od. and above in full. Treasury Bills to a 927= 100) 


maximum of £240 million were offered on May 8th. For the ay 6, | May 4, 
— ended May 9th the banks were not asked for Treasury 1952 1953 | 1953 
posits. 









Cereals and meat.......... 183-2 203-2¢ | 202-9 
Ces tals ss oaturea es . 198-4 | 198-2 
NATIONAL SAVINGS ({ THOUSAND) _|| Textiles..............0.... 216-3 | 218-6 


340-4 | 41-4 


185-4 181-6 
220-8+ | 220-3 
904-2 | 308-2 





GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of England's official buying price for gold was 
| raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on Septen:ber 
| 14, 1949, and the selling price to authorised dealers from 


eet wee 








175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounee, Spot cash prices during 
Repayments .......... aes last week were as follows :— 
Net Savings .......... D Ir 160 Pe a Cmig 
PO AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS 1953 teiniiteniticnians <a wesalhenipestuientniipeantansincipit doi oles 
BANKS London (New York’ Bombay Bombay 
Receipts ............- 55,625 | 89,143] 14,132 100 tol: tola 
Repaymenta.......... 66,949 | 62,790] ~ 17,035 Sen ene a ee 
Net Savings .......... Dr 1,824 903 | Apr. 30...... 74-0 | 85-25 | 16l 14 12 


ee 


SESRSEY 


ip sae A Saba iedeghaeah 


CA ah ie mag 


peach per iene Semen Ie 


Wes ha santas alain 
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trade debtors and transactions of associated 
companies and the remaining £550,000 in 
financing bigger stocks. The penalties of 
rapid expansion—indeed it may well have 
been far too rapid—can hardly ever have 


Years to Dec. 31, 





1951 1952 
Consolidated earnings :— £ é 
BONG 5 Ns che easiws sre ones 24,148,594 23,341,883 
SYAGing WEONE sis 84s eons 2.621.331 2,456,585 
Total Income... os seed. sss. 2,641,450 2,475,247 
Depreciation ......%0s... 615,312 728,546 
FAXRtOW: oo icin sda ease 1,079,072 748,853 
Niet: PIOME: covet be vee 543,997 *136,990 
Ordinary dividends 126,000 50,400 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 10 4 
General reserve, i... 6. ea eee 200,000 se 
Added to group carry forward... 188,778 33,895 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :-— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ,.. 6,515,915 6,938,229 


678,284 Drl75,260 


Net current assetst..........%: 


SHOCKS sso cid s vgs Ci Redakee eee 9,491,104 10,049,609 
LMR. 6. Vas ken chee deren ens 172,812 172,443 
Dank leans 5 kas ia Ss rae 4,578,901 6,556,214 
UME WOS oS, 55 oie s ob tone cous 2,741,763 2,394,669 
Ordinary capital. ..<.0 5.005 e+. 2,400,000 2,400,000 


5s. ordinary stock at 3s. 9d. yields £5 7s. per cent. 

* After deducting loss on tube well contracts of £504,170, 
less a tax relief on these losses of £195,200. 7 Aiter in- 
ctuding bank loans in the total of current liabilities and 
provisions, 


been so clearly delineated, But at the present 
depressed price for the 5s. ordinary stocks, 
Brush’s 10,200 shareholders would still seem 
best advised to sit tight—and hope, 

* 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS. Like 
the report of Brush Aboe, the 1952 accounts 
of Monsanto Chemicals are overshadowed 


by the clouds of trading difficulties, lower - 


profits and smaller dividends; But the 4,025 
ordinary stockholders in Monsante Chemicals 
may perhaps have a little more trust in silver 
linings in these clouds than the shareholders 
in Brush. As was noted in these columns 
on April Yith, Monsanto’s. profit margins 
were squeezed in 1952.between a further rise 
in eosts and a fall in selling prices (forced 
on the company by more intensive competi- 
tion, especially in overseas markets). More- 
over, the minor recession in Britain’s con- 
sumer goods trades, particularly in the textile 
and plastics industries, quite seriously dis- 
rupted production at the group’s works in 
the middle of last yeat, But in spite of all 
these difficulties, the value of thé group’s 
sales (at £9,957,827) was only 3 per cent 
lower than the 1951 figure—and the actual 
tonnage of goods sold increased by as much 
as 10 per cent. Of even greater significance, 
exports in 1952 represented 39 per cent of 
total sales, Compared with 33 per cent in 


1951. By the end of the year the group’s 
Years to Dec. 31, 
1951 1952 
Conselidated earnings £ £ 
Crating: MOON 5 iis ka kes iver 2,889,330 1,476,400 
bots MOONE 6 touts ete ean 2,892,987 1,548,350 
Depréciation’ |... 0 isesk ess ane 406,307 546,734 
do un EE PEREE EET ES Te oe 1,483,395 543,592 
Net PrOfit . iy vecseeeveccens- SLA 980 BOL785 
Ordinary. dividends ............ 318,937 259,875 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 22¢ 184 
Added to group carry forward. . 532,272 Dr 4661 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, jess depreciation® . 6,510,322 7,157,406 
Net current assets. ........... 3,022,167. 3,399,422 
Steck. Ses lsce kad Ri aeons 5,814,442 3,202,398 
CME i tunis ohn be nee Wea hueee 658,328 1,464,420 
MOT VOR 5664 En cou oon edeces 2,121,424 2,136,011 
Ordinary capital. ...... Jc. kesas , 700, 2,700,000 


5s. ordinary stock at 20s. 6d. yields £4 9s. per cent. 

* Including capital wprks in progress, etc. (1951: 
£861,505; 1952: £931, ). 
activities appear to have been well adjusted 
to the new conditions of a buyers’ miarket. 
For example, after all adjustments for changes 
in price, ~the book value of stocks (at 
£3,202,398) was about £600,000 lower than 
at the end of 1951 ; and, following the receipt 
of £1,500,000 from the tssue of the 5 per cent 
loan stock, the group had ample cash balances 
to meet its immediate capital commitments, 
which are estimated at £715,000. 

In fact, Monsanto’s directors have budgeted 
for an imcrease in sales and productive 
capacity this year, including the introduction 


of some new products. The chairman, Mr 
Edward O’Neal, does not minimise the 
dangers of expansion in ptesent conditions. 
He believes that costs in this country.will 
continue to rise, while competition will 
become even keener ; and he sees no sign of 
immediate relief from the restrictions placed 
upon imports into Britain’s traditional export 
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' SECURITY PRICES 4p 
| YIELDS 


<r Funes. | Price, | Price,| _ Net 
and 7 | Wied, | M, 
a May 6, v6 
Guaranteed Slesks | i953 | i983 | “sss 





























. ; ifs. d sa 
markets, for there is every indication that roses 24% — i a 7 
the trend towards. local manufacture will Excheguer 3% 1960,.| 100° | 100/11311 \; ° 
become more pronounced. But, in spite of Ser. Funding 19%°53.; 99 994/115 4 
p < * i : 7 
all this, he looks forward to an improvement Ser. Fundi % 54. } 98 1 217 10 + 6 
. e a If Ser. Funding 5S. 31 100 { 100. na. 8 4 fi 
in trading results in the current year. War Bonds "64-56 99%, 99 1 Db 
' Var E |, Met eu 213 1 
profits do improve, the directors are not likely Funding 2 % ,92-52. .| | 998 1 8 9 mi 
to be slow in restoring the drdinary dividend so goa 3, "ee 69 | eo 101 fe) : 0 ‘ 8 2y 
to the old rate of 22} per cent. Savings 3% 96-68 .-.| 9oF'| 98 $235 519 5 
3 ae Funding 24% eat. | 96 \ is ais 16 
RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT. The Funding 34 66-68... so | Met2 510 3 iy 
only discouraging feature of the full accounts _punding 4% °60-90...| 9ag¢o8ydi2 7 5 3G 
of Rugby Portland Cement is that a bigger  ¢.vinos 307 "60-70... Peak! s ; un L 21 
bill for taxation has prevented the directors Savings 24% °64-67 ..| 87 «| 87 985/312 8 
from doing anything more than to maintain Victory 4% '20-7 ...) 101 OLB) 2 1 8 5 18 Os 
the ordinary dividend at 20 per cent. As the Savings 2% (ait. 1957) si ants 2 os 9 0 
group has been continually growing this Conys. 34% fat 196i) 81 | 814;2 77 4 6 9) 
means that the rate of return on the capital Treas. 25% (aft. 1975) 59% | 593 26 2 4 OF 
employed in the business has been becoming eas Hera ag ars Poa, 5) $i 
smaller over the last three years; it WaS Redemption 3% "86:96 81 | B04 io \9 7 2 91 
4.54 per cent in 1952, compared with 5.04 per  Warloan3$% aft. 1962, 804° 804", 2 711 4 7 O/ 
cent in 1951 and 5,33 percent in 1950. In @ s+sheves! o8) 25 9/4 3 5 
line with yet another increase: in production Br. Etec, 3% wee art 87412 9 11318 1 
and deliveries, the group’s trading profits Br. Elec. 3% 14-71... 13 8 8'3ia 7 
have risen by £133,966 to £655,974 but, after Br. Elec: 45% "74-79 .| 1003 1005 : . ; : 2 : 
an increase in the provision for taxation Br Elec, 43% *A" 74-19) 998 loon 3610 4 é4lb 
Years to Dec. 31 3 Spe 2610/4 41 
teat 1952”. Br. Elec. 34% "76-79. 914%) 94%'2 7 2/4 0 65 
Consolidated earnings o—— £ £ Be ona 3 18-88. ‘ ? $ ‘ 2 9 5 7 ; i 
Trading profit. .........sss04. 622,008 655,974 Dt-trans. 37% 68-75.) 878.4 87H) 3 9 1 518 1 
Total incones. . sss oasis so a we Br. Trans. 4% '72-77.| 98% 984 ; ; ; 4 : * 
Depreciation «....0evsvecrerewees 24, é 2 ye 
WORM coca cs aia cewscebs 250,000 357,000 = a 3% ne 0% 8052 8 0/319 6! 
WE geld esp ce 1722 177117 ee OE ; wu 26 5/319 5 
Ordinary dividends® ........... 52,500 55,006 ** Br. I. & S. 54% 79-81! 91 pM 1S 7 54 1 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)*.. 20 20° (¢} To earliest date. Plat yield. (1) To latest date 
Added to group carry forward.. 94,004 101,379 __{s) Assumed average life years approx. * Ex dividend, 
vas balance sheet analysis :—~ ste Ke 
fixed assets, less depreciation... 2,285, »465, Peon : 
Net cereunt sesbl,. 491,208 1,167,689 Last Two Ordinary Price, | Price, Vield 
Chet goss cance Bech keaths 411,174 431,915 _ Dividends Stocks Pe. 29,; May 6, May 6, 
Gilles 3c ehcreks cobodsss ade 169,296. 710,778 ~Ya) (b) ta | 4965 | 1953 1955 
Reserves ‘s ee ee “hi Rie oe : tT ad 
rdinary capitz J a a Am. 10/-. 5 ty 5 
Ss. ordinary stock at 27s. Od. yields {5 8s. per cent. 6b 65 eee h af t 7 il 
* Excluding tax free special distribution of 5 per cent H 1246)Assoc. Elec, £1.| 80/+ - |5 00 
from capital reserves, = BLA P.Cem. £11 5 68 
4 a, 5 q 
(from £250,000 to £357,000), net profits have = ‘| 2 
risen by a mere £9,875 to £177,117. dia! cn 8 
Last year’s increase in sales took place m4 | 3 6 os 
both at home and abroad. The first , || $ ; 
stages of the development of the new plant Sai 3 ~~ 
in Trinidad, which should be in production Fr 5 sll 4 
by the middle of next year, have been com- or 5 16 It 
ea ; 16 ¢ 8 8 § 
pleted; and work will soon start on the j54 7 $76 
building of a new factory in Western jc 1%} Ti 4 
Australia, which is expected to come into ¢ 16 5 71 
production in 1955. It was to finance these. ys 5 44 59) 
overseas developments that the company Ws 52 6090 
made the £1 million issue of a 44 per cent Tae Wd 515 3 
loan stock last year. Much of this new money $2 3 318-4 
has apparently already been spent, for in the nae 716 Io 
consolidated balance sheet the gross book %2-6.¢| $ oo 
value of fixed assets has risen from £3,271,713 *74¢, Mees oe om 
to £3,591,030 while investments in the share i619 6 
capital of subsidiary companies have risen pus 
from £33,333 to £393,333 (of which £360,000 ae 
telates to the Western Australian company). 17 6 9 
The costs of these plants both at home and ps is 
overseas are very heavy, and in Mr Halford pe < e 
Reddish’s words, domestic profit margins, 368 
though they have recently improved, are pa iT @ 
“still insufficient to support in isolation the ; m 
building of new works.” Shareholders’ hopes | 415 8m 
for an increase in ity payments may ;5 3 8 
therefore hinge very largely on. the success 1619 6 
of the group’s overseas ventures (as well as l413 0 
on the coming cessation of EPL); but since ae 
most overseas countries will almost certainly i. : 
seek to counter any depression by an in- 9 


crease in domestic construction activity, the 
present yield of 5% per cent-—calculated on 
the assumption that the 5 per cent tax free 
bonus will again be paid with a 20 per cent - 
dividend—seems not unreasonable. 
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— on) Sia alae CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ tnovsann) BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
Statistica u y Recerts Payments 
Sete 3% Det Certs... ie ane Oe ee bane see ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
ax Reserve Certs... 16,560 | 3% Def. Bonds..... 1,816 MAY 6, 1953 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS Nat. War Bonds 
xe EERE ses 50 | NOTES issuED:— Govt. Dedt.... — 11,015,100 
or the week ended May 2, *1953, total 3 Seen SU 1,475 inChedelion 1516,511,017 | Other Govt. 
= : ng Securities ... 1535,696,770 
inary revenue was £92,954,000, against Internal. ......:.. 768| Department 33,845,806 | Other Securities 774,022 
ainary expenditure of £70,427,000 and issues External......... 78 Coin (other than 
ae ‘funds £700,000. Thus, including Ways and Means gold) ....... 2,514,108 
I ul 4, ; oe 
sink : Advances ........ 31,605 Amount of Fid. ———_-—__— 
king iund allocations of £1,547,000 the lester otenieinet Issue ....... 1650,000 
ficit ecrned since April . 1953, was 20.030 §2,609 Gold Coin and F . 
£576,000 compared ‘with a deficit of oe eR Bullion {at 
116,000 for the corresponding period of the }———__—_+—______________._____, i om. o. — 
vious financial year. Whee EGS Or Ter oo 
viol ; ; FLOATING DEBT (¢ mmt10N) 1550, 356,823 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
Esti- 952 } 953 ended { ended Advances o Float 
| 1983-84 as ans 1 } rd Date | -———|——+ 3 - posits | ian BANKING DEPARTMENT 
9 - ay 3, ay i ‘ b i Public | k. of by : PEG Re CTT ET RE ee ate ea 
| 000 ie eee ae Tender | Tap I Depts, | Eag- | Banks Capteat eens 14,553,000 Govt. Securities 321,908,439 
Cs heen hes vince ds, 3,308,309 | Other Securities 48,886,259 
Receipts into the Exchequer Public Depts... 53,877,165 Discounts and 
EVENUE ({ thousand) Ss 4] iva Acds,* 14,424,584 Advances... 13,171,200 
i i MM. y ies... . 71608 
) Jan. “31 | 2,940-0 | 1,494-2} 250-6 | » oneal aS nae ae 
Jap. REVENUE ther Depts... 334,323,186 
ons Tan 1782,250} 127,800! 128,534] 27,522 23,277 | Feb. 7 | 2,910-0 | 1,414-1] 245-0 | 500i | aster 26%.993.372 | ‘Notes......... 33.845. 806 
tax 127.000 ware ae bones rue ” ¥ freee rs | i iia Other Acets... 65,329,814 | Com.......... 1,820,156 
ath Duties 160,000 . , ’ ’ ” | . ’ : “8 |} - | Fy . eee cenit thaedideriibtcesh ot 
ae 52,000} 5,100) 5,300) 1,500 1,300; , 28 2186-0 | 1446-0] 256-7)- ... | 4,562-7 406,061,660 Lé 
Nite Tax & EPT. 214,000] 27,000! 15,300} 3,900! 2,500 % wat | 061, 406,061,660 
eess Profits Levy) 99,500 cee OO oe] S00 | Mines 14 | 2'820-0 | os at $2 ee 2 * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of 
cial er * lo 7 i la’ National"Debt and Dividend -Accounts. 
Eon and other! } 2,000 240 110 70, .:. » 21 | 2810-0) 1569-5] 332-2)... 4,711-7 p 
Set Reieamh 18 » Sh] 4,406 -6 303-5 | 3-8 14,713-9 
Mal Inland Rev 2435,750] 185,340| 180,944] 36,392 32,277 April 11 | 2,880-0 a 4109-0 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS ({ miii0N) 
—apnrenegants ” ogee neared ate eee pean o» . . . ' } .t9 . T 
<= 1044,300] 94,958|, 94,171}20,829 21.424} ,, 25 | 2,990-0) 2 | | 4,793 -0 1952 1953 
cise 680,480] 66,475\ 53,430144,935 37,240 vein] be i 
Se anne cag danas Se 0 | 4 Pai eee 
Btal Customs and | May @ | April 22| April 29; May 6 
xcise 724,780] 161,433| 147,601]65,764) 58,664 
+--+ |---| TREASURY BILLS 
tor Duties 69,000] 4,897, 4,080] 1,370. 799 snd eel a 
set receits) | agoeek Lest: keel dae tine | Amount ({ million) Allotied | Notes in circulation, |1,409-¢ 41,S11-1 |1,514-0 | 1,516-5 
di 25,000 4 ll - ec - “ae penetrance ee fie partment........ 40-9 39-3 46-3 33:8 
r bibs seco tical re oe | Offered | Applied | Allotted . ee | ase Fe eni-b ibtee-k |kaen4 
Hal Ord. Revenue 4368,215) 361,168 | 345,595 104716, 92,954 or iain. i ott 21 \. 431 es 
onesie oneieeerny atone nes Gold and coin...... 2-9 2-9 2-9 2-9 
LP-BALANCING 200-0 | 3526-8 | 200-0 | 46 11-03 35 . 
; Valuedais.perfineor. | 248/0} 248/0 + 248/0 | 248/0 
tOfice. 224,615] 16,300) 14,900} 3,900; 3,500 ES, SOB peak, Cos aa | legume colons 
ome axon ik i its :— 
tefunds ; 3,300 606 | 288 86 ic. Ace . . ° 
_egiaieael on s- | tts | ol © $25 | a | Bee) a ee, eee 
btal 4596,130] 378,074| 360,783}108702 96,454 220-0 | 297-2 | 220-0] 48 7-78 | 62 Soh : "| 966-4} 273-5 & 261-8 | 269-0 
| coe tees | eee Soe eee oe Others ..........-. | 73-0] 72-7) 73-8| 65-3 
| | ee ee ae een a Total ...:......... | 380-0} 396-8 | 388-9| 388-2 
Issues out of the Exchequer 240-0 | 326-9 |.240-0 | 48 0-25 65 Securities :-— ; 3 ak 
XPENDITURE to meet payments ({ thousand) 250-0 | 256-4 | 250-0 | 47 11-74 87 Government ....... 273-4 351-2 3293 321-5 
Discounts, etc. ..... 14-1 9-1 5:8 | 13-2 
Scone 260-0 | 351-0 | 260-0 | 47 11-78 63 + | 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


GOLDEN AGE OF CANADIAN COMMERCE 


TREMENDOUS ADVANCE IN PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


CORRESPONDING GROWTH OF RAILWAY TRAFFIC 


CAPITAL PROGRAMME TO PROVIDE NEEDED TRANSPORT 


The seventy-second annual general meeting 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
was held on May 6th at Montreal, Mr George 
A. Walker, QC, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

Mr W. A. Mather, the president, address- 
ing the meeting said: Today the event fore- 
most in our minds is the forthcoming Corona- 
tion of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth. On this 
occasion of supreme importance all who are 
associated with your company recall with 
profound gratitude the devoted service to the 
British Commonwealth already rendered by 
Her Majesty and desire to. convey - most 
respectfully to their Sovereign a reassurance 
of their continued loyalty and affection to 
Her Majesty’s Throne and Person. 


DYNAMIC GROWTH SINCE 1945 


It is perhaps significant that this historic 
and happy ceremony should coincide with 
what by all standards appears to be a golden 
age of commerce for Canada. The spirit of 
progress and adventure which now grips the 
imagination of Canadians appears to differ 
but littl from that which characterised the 
outlook of the people of England in the period 
known as the Elizabethan age. The dynamic 
growth of Canadian enterprise in the years 
since 1945 would, of course, not have taken 
place but for the confidence of the many 
investors whose savings have provided the 
capital necessary to put to practical use our 
extensive natural resources. 

The fact that in each of the last eight years 
savings invested in new uctive facilities 
have exceeded the preceding year is a clear 
manifestation of public confidence in the 
ability of private enterprise to develop the 
rich natural resources of this country. Im- 
pressive is the capital investment programme 
for the present year, an official estimate of 
which indicates outiays of the order of $5,421 
million, or some 23 per cent of the anticipated 
national output. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT PROGRAMME 


The capital investment programme of your 
company designed to meet the need for trans- 
port facilities adequate to serve this growing 
productive capacity is an indication of our 
confidence in the future and of the extent to 
which we participate in giving new shape, 
depth and perspective to, the national 
economy. Almost daily we read of the pro- 
gress being made throughout Canada; in 
British Columbia there are the new hydro- 
electric undertakings and the vast Kitimat 
aluminium project, in Alberta are the sub- 
stantial. petroleum and petro chemical 
developments, in Saskatchewan the oil and 
uranium discoveries, in Quebec and Labrador 
the iron ore and titanium developments and 
in New Brunswick there are the recent dis- 
coveries of mew mineral resources. 

Against such a background, the prosperous 
growth of agriculture and the forest indus- 
tries, together with the expansion in manu- 
facturing, provide a far greater measure of 
diversity and stability to the Canadian 


MR W. A. MATHER’S ADDRESS 


economy than at any time in the past. These 
are but some of the outstanding factors which 
have been responsible for the tremendous 
increases in productive output. Their signi- 
ficance for the well-being of the ‘national 
economy is reflected in the fact that the real 
income of Canadians has increased by more 
than 50 per cent between 1939 and 1953. 
Happily, the prosperity of the industrial 
worker is being shared by agriculture, as is 
indicated by the increase in farm cash income, 
which in Saskatchewan, for example, in the 
period between 1939 and 1952 more than 
quadrupled. 


TWO IMPORTANT FACTORS 


The Ministet of Finance in his last Budget 
speech referred to certain factors which con- 
stantly affect in one way or another the level 
of economic activity in Canada. Prudence 
indicates I believe the importance, especially 
in a basic industry such as transportation, of 
keeping at least two of these factors con- 
stantly in mind. They are first the invest- 
ment in new capital goods and second the 
foreign demand for the products of this 
country. They are closely related and both 
have an important bearing upon economic 
welfare. The Minister at the same time 
pointed out that the total of salaries and 
wages earned by Canadian workers during 
1952 rose by 12 per cent, an increase which 
is considerably larger than the rise in gross 
national output. 


His qualifying phrase would seem to 
constitute a clear warning that the founda- 
tions of prosperity and expansion might be 
quickly undermined should pore persist in 
cs the benefits the economy is 
capable of bestowing by reaching for them 
before they have been earned. For should 
demands upon the economy in terms not only 
of wages and salaries but also in terms of 
those services, which it has become fashion- 
able to assume are the responsibility of 
government, outstrip the growth in produc- 
tive capacity there would undoubtedly be 
a revival of inflationary pressures. If that 
should take place the competitive position 
of Canadian exports, so — to the 
prosperity of the people, be seriously 
prejudiced in the markets of the world. 


CHANGE IN POPULATION TRENDS 


Dependence upon export markets is happily 
somewhat less marked than was the case in 
the thirties because of the notable in 
population trends since the end of World 
War II. During the last few years the 
number of immigrants 
greatly outnumber the individuals: 
the United States. This change in long term 
trend indicates a growing confidence in the 
opportunity for the individual — initiative 
— by the economy of today. 

S expansion is creating a new railwa 
problem, a problem of major importance com 


Canada 
ving for 


1953 
to the railways and to the nation Early 
railway construction was in large pari ‘0 link 
together our sparsely settled and widely 
separated territories. 

The eae were built far in advince of 
traffic needs. They opened up ‘new territory 
and were dependent upon immigration and 
the development of large unsettled a:cis for 
their traffic. In some areas traffic ws slow 
to develop and therein was the root oi many 
of the railway problems of earlier years. Now 

> been 


railway arene has in large measure 
used up. In fact many facilities are being 
severely taxed and an increase in capa city is 
required. In essence the problem now is for 
the railways to keep pace with Canali 


GROWTH IN RAILWAY TRAIFtI( 


back over the years it is interesting 
to note i the growth in national output, 
what economists call gross national product, 
has in the long term been matched by a 
corresponding growth in railway traffic. The 
increasing service required of the railways is 
revealed by the growth in the volume of 


freight transportation per capita. In the early 
years of the century when there were but 
6 million™ in this country freight 


service re by the railways was «quiva- 
lent to the transportation of 2,000 tons of 
freight a distance of one mile for cach 
man, woman and child. Today the railways 
serving a tion of nearly 15 mullion are 
hauling equivalent of 4,000 tons of 
freight a distance of one mile for cach in- 
cas Thus in this interval the volume 
of freight service has not only kept pace 
with the gain in but in addition 
has increased two per capita, despite 
the ee which has arisen from other 
forms of United 
States, where ws such competition is much more 
intensive, there has been a similar lon.-term 

increase in railway traffic per capita. 
The a in freight traffic in recent 
ee been striking. In 1952 
ic handled 29 billion revenue 


of freight, a a volume greater than 
This was an increase of % pet 


‘1951, of 6 cent over the war- 
of. tess sik of 60 of cent over 
interwar peak of 1928. 
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While the volume 
has increased the man hours t0~ 
“have decreased. In 1928 there 
average of 3 man hours of ‘about 
thousand gross ton miles as compared 
hours in 1952, a decrease of onc third. 
and locomotives re juired 
decreased. ‘The alltime peak !oad 
was handle: with 
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connage per car-mile rose from 27.9 tons in 
1078 to 33.2 tons in 1952. During the same 
“od the average daily mileage made by 
| frewht cars increased from 34.9 miles to 
4.4 miles. Locomotive and train per- 
formance has shown quite marked improve- 
; Measured im gross ton miles per 
feght train hour, the work performed in 
was 50 per cent greater than in 1928. 

of the progress shows up in statistical 

ces however. Improv services to 

rs such, for example, as a scheduled 

ty ntinental ‘freight service providing 
fi morning delivery from Toronto to 
Calcary and fifth morning delivery from 
Torcnto to Vancouver which commenced 
3rd for this year have been intro- 


. progress has been possible because 

railway, so far as its financial ability 

nermitted, has adopted the latest techno- 

log improvements available. In so doing 

company has made very substantial 

ital expenditures. Since the end of World 

War I] over $345 million has been thus Spent. 

our directors state in their report which 

. before you it is estimated that further 

of $475 million will be required 

the next five years. . This programme 

nsure the necessary additions and im- 

nents for your railway to keep pace 

‘he demands upon it. The problem 

this programme presents is of a 

| nature. ‘To quote again from the 

t is essential that investors should 

fidence in the future of your railway. 

irn of 25 per cent earned on railway 

‘nt in 1952 and the low returns in 

f the postwar years do little to créate 

infidence.” To ‘obtain the new Capital 

ry your railway must offer the investor 

r prospect of getting a reasofable return 

investment. In my opinion this can 

me only if the railways are given reason- 

abie managerial. freedom in the pricing of 
I ervices. 


RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES 


[he present freight rate structure has 
evolved from one Originally designed to serve 
a very different economy from that of today. 
The historic pattern established at a time 
when railways were the only effective means 
of overland transportation was intended to 
encourage the opening up of new land areas 
and to develop the commerce of a young 
anion. It is, therefore, understandable that a 
dominant consideration should have been to 
insure that the products of the farm, the 
iorest and the mine would be moved to the 
market place at minimum rates. It is not 
surprising, in view of the fact that competi- 
hon was a relatively insignificant factor in 
those days, that supervision and control of 
railway freight rates by Public. Authority 
should then have been so important an ele- 
ment in the transportation policy of the 
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lhe practical application of this early 

polcy found expression in what is known as 

the value of service principle. Relatively low 

rates were granted for low valued and raw 

commodities, higher rates governed the 

movement Of processed commodities, and 

‘ose of high value when first established. 

‘He low rates for low value primary products 

cd the direct costs of rail haulage and 

“ relatively small contribution towards 

ad Rates on processed goods and 

‘.lue commodities, while intended to 

the relatively low return on unpro- 

“““scc and low value products, were never- 

“ess not so high as to prevent or discour- 
neir movement, 
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..“b in essence were the historic con- 
- “ccralons which shaped the freight rate 
- structure for many years. No: circumstances. 






of sufficient ‘magnitude arose to justify re- 
examination of the underlying principles 
governing that structure. It met the trans- 
portation needs of producer and consumer 
alike, and at the same time served the 
financial requirements of the railways. To- 
day, however, the situation is vastly different 
from that which hitherto has prevailed. No 
longer are railways the exclusive means of 
transportation for the high value traffic upon 
which they relied to offset the marginal 
revenues derived from the haulage of primary 
commodities. The growth of other modes 
of tramsportation has rendered high value 
traffic v rable to competition. Highway 
trucking, of course,.offers the major-competi- 
tion confronting the railways. No one would 
wish to deny that the trucking industry has 
an important place in the economy. The 
relative flexibility of operation and the initia- 
tive and enterprise of that industry have 
combined to develop new trade and traffic, 
which, in part, might not otherwise have 
come into existence. 


' Truck competition has, however, become 
more intensive because, unlike railways, the 
trucking industry is not required by law to 
carry all types of traffic at published scales of 
rates, enjoys the privilege of using public 
highways at low cost and is relatively free 
from regulation. In other circumstances the 
railway industry would be in a strong posi- 
tion to meet the emergence of truck com- 
petition, because the average of truck costs 
is probably three times the average of rail 
freight costs. Averages, however, are often 
misleading. In 1952, while the average cost 
to freight shippers using your railway was 
only 1.3 cents per ton mile, railway freight 
rates ranged from about one-half cent per 
ton mile on a large volume of traffic to ten 
cents and more per ton mile on certain high 
value commodities. It is, of course, the latter 
commodities which are most vulnerable to 
truck competition. . 


PROBLEM OF RATES 


The serious problem confronting the rail- 
ways is that of meeting truck and other com- 

tition while they themselves remain bound 

¥ a pattern of rates designed at a time when 
competition was a relatively unimportant 
factor. It is natural that those areas where 
development in the first instance was depen- 
dent upon, those early transportation policies 
governing the freight rate structure, should 
be reluctant to see any change in the princi- 

les which then underlay such policies, Yet 
seed that such areas might be adversely 
affected by any change in the basic principles 
of the freight rate structure designed to make 
that structure serve better the future devel- 
opment of all of Canada are, I believe, ill- 
founded. Such changes would, T am confi- 
dent, not only leave unimpaired the pros- 
perity of the areas affected but would at the 
same time react to the benefit of the entire 
country. 


The need for greater freedom in rate 
making is not felt in Canada only. In the 
United Kingdom recognition of this need 
has found expression in the repeal by Parlia- 
ment of legislation which had hitherto de- 
prived British railways of equality of oppor- 
tunity to compete with highway transporta- 
tion. Important new principles aimed at 
bringing about greater flexibility in rate 
making have been adopted. In the United 
States, too, there is a growing awafeness of 
the need of the railways for relief from out- 
moded- regulations, Action to remedy the 
situation is being taken which it is expected 
will find expression in legislative proposals 
to be presented to Congress later in the 
year. 


OIL 


‘of Western Canada 1952 
activity, with expendi- 


In the oil 
was a year of 


“359. 


tures on exploration and development esti-” 
mated at $. million, the completion of 
more than 1,000 new oil wells and an 
increase of approximately 30 per cent in 
crude oil production. Impressive progress 
has been made by the Western Canadian oil 
industry since the discovery of the Leduc 
field amounted to 74 million barrels as com- 

red with some 60 million barrels in 1952. 

ith the completion of additional transpor- 
tation and refinery facilities further substan- 
tial increases in production may be expected 
of the 200 million acres under exploration 
and development in western Canada. 


“ Some 11 million acres are lands in which 
your company holds title to petroleum rights, 
The income to your company from the 
development of these rights is in the form of 
reservation fees, rents and royalties and, as 
you will have noted from the annual! report, 
amounted to $3.6 million for the year 1952. 
This was an increase of $1.4 million over 
the previous year and present indications 


are that a similar increase may be expected 
in 1953. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA COAST STEAMSHIPS 


Following the destruction by fire of Pier 
D at Vancouver in 1938 temporary accom- 
modation for your coastal services was pro- 
vided at the deepsea Pier BC. The need to 
release this pier for ocean shipping and to 
provide more satisfactory facilities for your 
coastal services became urgent. It has there- 
fore been decided to construct modern coastal 
facilities on the site of the old pier D. Work 
on dredging and filling will be started this 
year and completion pressed as rapidly as 
possible. 


To improve further and to augment the 
services between the mainland and: Vancouver 
Island tenders have been called for the con- 
struction of a self-propelled train ferry 
capable of carrying 800 passengers as well 
as 115 automobiles and trucks or: 28 freight 
cars. This vessel will be placed in service 
between . Vancouver and Nanaimo. Special 
new berthing facilities will be built at both 
ports for its efficient. operation. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS 


The prospects for your ocean steamships 
in 1953 are not too bright. While the 
Coronation Ceremony has attracted good 
bookings for passenger traffic, the volume of 
both trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific freight 
traffic is expected to be low. In addition, 
cargo rates are depressed because of a surplus 
of ships on world trade routes. The new 
passenger cargo liner, of which details are 
given im the annual report, is to be built by 
the Fairfield- Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Company, Glasgow. The cost of this liner is 
estimated at $16 million, which amount will 
be financed with funds available in your 
steamship replacement fund and from the 
United Kingdom Government tonnage re- 
placement account. 


The destruction by fire in January of the 
“Empréss of Canada” while undergoing 
overhaul at Liverpool was a.severe loss to 
your passenger fleet. To replace this ship, 
the steam-turbine vessel “ Grasse” of 
19,665 gross tons has been purchased. from 
the- French line. She has been renamed 
“Empress of Australia,” and is nearing Mon- 
treal after. her first westbound Adlantic 
crossing. 


AIR LINES 


Completing their first decade of operations, : 


your Air Lines in 1952 provided a greater 
volume of transportation service than in any 
Boos mites On routes extending over 

000 207,000 passengers were carried 
a total of 145 million miles. Cargo traffic 
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amounted to 1.5 million ton miles and mail 
traffic to 1.2 billion pound miles. 


The five Convair airliners purchased for 
use On mountain routes have been delivered. 
in addition to providing modern air Service, 
the increased capacity they provide will enable 
your Air Lihes to re-institute a tri-weekly 
service from Whitehorse to Fairbanks, Alaska. 
To cater more adequately to the nzeds of the 
vast aluminium project at Kitimat in addition 
to the existing service out of Vancouver a new 
tri-weekly service is now provided between 
Edmonton and Prince Rupert. It is intended 
to extend the present Winnipeg Flin Flon 
route to the important nickel and copper 
mining area at Lynn Lake as soon as an air- 
port is completed, Another route is planned 
to. serve the important mining development 
at Pine Point on the south shore of Great 
Slave. Lake. 


PROJECTED NEW CARGO SERVICE 


Hearings have been concluded on_ the 
application made to the Air Transport Board 
for permission to operate an air cafgo service 
between Montreal and Vancouver ‘via 
Toronto, The Pas ; 
approved, the service will provide overnight 
delivery of goods across the country and 
should be an important addition to the trans- 
port system of Canada. Three Douglas DC 
6B passenger airliners have been received 
and a fourth is expected in June, These air- 
liners will provide the fastest and most 
luxurious service linking North America 
with the Orient and the South Pacific. 


COMET PROGRAMME AWAITS 
COMMITTEE’S FINDINGS 


A setback in thé plans to inaugurate jet 
passenger service in the South Pacific was 
encountered when the first Comet 1-A 
crashed at Karachi Airport while on its 
delivery flight to Australia. The unfortunate 
loss of crew and technicians is most regret- 
table and suitable expressions of sympathy 
have been conveyed to. those affected. This 
accident has been the subject of a detailed 
investigation by a Board of Inquiry nomin- 
ated by the Government of Canada, the 
United Kingdom and Pakistan. After a 
careful study of the findings and of those in 
connection with the loss of a BOAC plane 
at Calcutta a few days ago, your Comet 
programme for the future will be deter- 
mined, 


Bilateral government agreements have 
been signed authorising an air service from 
Vancouver to Mexico City, Lima and Rio de 
Janeiro. This route, adding 7,500 miles to 
the Pacific network of your air lines, will 
provide the fastest service ‘between the 
Orient and South America and is expected to 
be in operation in the fall of 1953. 


RESULTS FOR FIRST QUARTER 1953 AND 
PROSPECTS FOR YEAR 


Net earnings from railway operations for 
the first quarter have declined by $630,000. 
This is attributable in part to a decline of 
4.8 per cent in volume of traffic from the 
peak level of the first quarter of last year 
and in part to higher wage rates which wer2 
not compensated for until March 16th, when 
an increase in freight fates of 7 per cent 
became effective. While it is as yet too early 
to make an accurate prophecy for the year, 
studies by your traffic officers have ntt indi- 
cated a continuation of the decline in traffic 
and the results of your railway for the re- 
maining quarters should show an improve- 
ment, 


Qn the other hand a reduction in other 
income seems definitely indicated. I have 
already pointed out that the prospects for 
your ocean a do not appear too 
bright and income from other sources is 
likely to be lower. 


and Edmonton. If - 


NEW EQUIPMENT TRUST AGREEMENT 


As you will have noted from the annual 
report, your approval will be requested at 
this meeting for a substantial capital pro- 
gramme of which $55.6 million pertains to 
new rolling stock, It was deemed advisable 
to acquire certain of the new units under an 
equipment trust, For this purpose the 
Royal Trust Company as trustee entered into 
a trust agreement dated April 1, 1953, under 
which $25 million principal amount of 4 per 
cent equipment trust certificates were issued 

earing the guarantee of your company as to 
principal and interest. 


CONCLUSION 


The builders of your railway had great 
faith in the future growth of Canada. The 
trafic volume in recent years has justified 
their belief and that of their successors. In 
general your railway facilities are now fully 
employed, The extensive. programme of 
capital expenditures now being undertaken 
is further evidence of belief if the continu- 
ing development of the country. I am not 
unmindful that your railway is an industrial 
enterprise that it is subject to the same 
economic considerations that affect other 
private undertakings. Assuming only that 
your company is afforded the opportunity io 
earn a fair return from its railway invest- 
ment, I am confident it will continue to play 
its part in providing efficiently the . trans- 
portation needs of Canada. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





MOSS’ EMPIRES LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Moss’ Empires Limited was held on May 7th 
in London. 


Mr Prince Littler, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: A further distri- 
bution of bonus shares is to be made, subject 
to the necessary’ resolution being passed at 
an extraordinary general meeting to be held 
immediately at the close of the proceedings 
of this meeting. This will involve a transfer 
from capital reserve of £47,462, to be applied 
in paying up in full at par the amount in 
new ordinary shares for distribution amongst 
7 gape holding ordinary stock at April 

, 1953. 


The profit on trading after charging 
renewals of furnishings shows an increase 
from £379,394 in 1951 to £400,589 in 1952. 
The directors regard this as satisfactory, 
looking to the difficulties of the present time, 
with rising costs in many directions. The 
profit carried down to the appropriation 
account is £113,797 against £95,922 for 1951. 


It is proposed to maintain the dividend on 
the Ordinary stock at the same rate as for 
the year 1951, namely, 20 per cent on account 
of. which an interim dividend at 74 cent, 
less income tax, has been paid, the fal divi- 
dend being at the rate of 124 per cent, less 
income tax, on the increased capital. 


Both the parent company’s balance sheet 
and the consolidated balance sheet again 
show a strong financial position. The con- 
solidated balance sheet discloses fixed assets 
of £2,456,670. and. current assets. of 
£1,193,575, with total assets of £4,050,529. 
The mortgage debenture stocks — are 
£1,071,026. The current liabilities and pro- 
vision are £675,140. The consolidated profit 
and ne ee ae total income of the 
group for the year of, £459,962,. against 
£456,903 for 1951. ; 


The report was adopted and the proposed - 


issue of bonus shares was sanctioned. 
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INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The seventy-second annual meetin: of 
Institute of ftered Accountants 
land and Wales was held on May 


et 
tas 


Eng- 


th 
London. Mr B. Robson, MBE. the é 
President, in the course of his addre. said: 
THE CORONATION 
By Her Majesty’s grace and invitation [ 
am to be privileged as your Presiden: to be 
present in the Abbey during the Coronation 


ceremony. 


As a body whose creation and corporate 
existence are due to a charter granted by the 
Crown, our Institute owes Her Majesty a 
special debt of affection, 


ANNUAL RELIGIOUS SERVIC! 


Many members of the council feel thar the 
decay of religion throughout the world has 
done much to bring about the present state 
of world affairs. The council has decided to 
indicate its own attitude by attending 
officially a service at a City church once a 
year in future on the day of a council 
meeting. 


GROWTH OF THE INSTITUT! 


Today we have over 17,000 members. 
Thirty years ago, when I was myself 
admitted to membership, the total was only 
6,000. Every member has to undergo the 
rigorous training under articles and pass the 
examinations which our charter and bye-laws 
prescribe. But the rigours do not appear to 
discourage new entrants. Contrary to the 
impression which still persists, no young 
person of character and reasonable ability 
who goes through our system of training and 
works hard need have fears about his pros- 
pects of qualification. 

we 


SYSTEM WORK AND MANAGEMENT 
ACCOUNTING 


Members of our Institute have in special 
degree the qualifications for giving advice 
and assistance on the development and 
adaptation of accounting systems. Trained 
as we are in the fundamentals of accountancy, 
we are able far better to appreciate what is 
needed than many of those who have invaded 
this field of activity without our basic 
accounting training to assist them. 


Similar considerations apply to the pro- 
duction and presentation of information 
which will be of assistance to management 
in its day-to-day conduct of business. The 
field of system work and management 
accounting presents to our members real 
opportunities of service to industry and thus 
to the nation as a whole. 


Much has already been done and much is 
in progress in our Institute in regard to this 
matter, 


EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


I was profoundly glad to hear the news 
that the excess profits levy is to disappeaf 
from. the fiscal scene at the end of this year. 
My regret is that it ever appeared and that, 
having appeared, it has to stay with us 80 
long, It is a thoroughly bad tax, inequitable 
in its incidence, a deterrent to efficiency aad 


bold and adventurous geese a discourage- 
ment to initiative enterprise. 


The profits tax is another unsatisfactory 
tax th we accountants would very ™ 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


233rd ANNUAL REPORT 


A YEAR OF GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


INCREASED PREMIUM INCOMES AND SUSTAINED PROFITABILITY 


The two hundred and thirty-third Annual 
General Court of the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance will be held at the head office of the 
Corporation, in the Royal Exchange, London, 
on May 27th. 

The following is the statement by the 
Governor, The Right Hon. Lord Bicester, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


I have decided to continue the policy 
which I initiated last year of issuing a 
statement in advance of the Annual General 
Court explaining and amplifying the report 
and accounts of our group of companies for 
1952. Before doing so I would like to refer 
to Mr Michael Hamilton’s acceptance last 
year of our invitation to become a director 
of the “ Royal Exchange” and to express 
my confidence that he will prove a valued 
member of the Court. 


1952—ITS ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


British insurance, with its vast world-wide 
business, is from the very nature of its 
operations especially sensitive to financial 
and economic changes. 

At the beginning of 1952 the United King- 
dom was beset by two major economic 
problems, the unbalance of its overseas pay- 
ments coupled with the apparent inability 
of its population to provide adequately out 
of savings the capital needs of industry and 
commerce. Both these economic ills flowed 
directly from inflationary policies of former 
postwar years, but there is encouraging 
evidence that HM Government has _ infla- 
tion under control and may soon be able to 
eliminate many of its dangerous effects. 
Certainly today the United Kingddém hold- 
ings of gold and dollar reserves are con- 
tinuing to improve and the “ terms of trade ” 
have moved in our favour. 


GROUP OPERATIONS 


You may recall that at this time last year 
I made the suggestion that 1952 might mark 
the end of the postwar economic era which 
had been so notable for severe inflation: That 


prediction seems to be proving substantially 
accurate In much of the free world in which 
we operate. 

We have continued our policy of develop- 
ing and consolidating the organisation of the 


family of companies comprising the “ Royal 


Exchange” group. In order that you may 
the more readily realise the success which 
has attended our efforts and the real pro- 
gress made, I give below the published 
figures of the annual aggregate premium in- 
come of the fire, accident and marine 


accounts in reeent years. 
1943. odamcceemeetee es £9,671,152 
1946 ln eee 11,436,973 
194? ee ee 13,691,978 
S948 og ee a aoe 14,874,860 
1949. oR 16,729,156 
1950 i eoceucdeeet es 19,131,829 
19S) See 22,019,017 


LORD BICESTER’S STATEMENT 


I am sure you will agree that these figures 
tepresent an eminently satisfactory measure 
of our group’s great postwar effort. Especi- 
ally creditable is the record increase of 
almost £3 million in 1952, despite the dis- 
turbed economic and financial conditions 
encountered during that year. Iam confident 
that you will find the individual records of 
our underwriting departments for 1952 
equally satisfactory. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The fire department, I am pleased to be 
able to report, in enjoyed an excellent 
year in 1952. “er he premium income of 
£9,300,241 again constitutes a record and 
shows an increase of more than {1 million 
over 1951. I am, however, doubtful whether 
the high rate of growth shown in recent 
years can be maintained now that postwar 
economic conditions are becoming more 
stabilised. 


Although the claims experience on the 
whole has been rather less favourable, an 
excellent surplus has once more been derived 
both from our operations at home and our 
very much larger activities overseas. This 
surplus, amounting to £895,819, being 9.6 
per cent of the premium income, is little 
short of the femal figure a year ago. 


In a year of heavy fire wastage at home 
reference should also be made to the dis- 
astrous loss by storm and flood which 
occurred in the Lynmouth area in the 
summer of 1952. Although in the home field 
such occurrences have hitherto been regarded 
as abnormal, it was disturbing to find 1953 
opening with storm and flood damage of even 
greater severity in the East Coast area. 


Appreciating as we all do the value to our 
country of invisible exports, it is very pleasing 
to me to be able to tell you that our large 
overseas business has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the national economy. 


In the United States we have, as you know, 
a very important business and during the last 
two years considerable re-organisation of our 
operations has been undertaken. This work 
is continuing to our satisfaction, and we feel 
that our business in that great country is on 
a sounder basis than ever before. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Aggregate marine income for the year was 

2,242,256, being an increase of over 

150,000 as compared with 1951. In respect 
of the underwriting years prior to 1951 we 
are transferring £202,112 to profit and loss 
account, thus leaving the fund at the end of 
1952 at £3,828,651, being 170.7 per cent 
of that year’s premium income. 


A most disappointing feature of the 1952 
hull underwriting account was the very con- 
siderable number of serious liner casualties 
which the marine market encountered. Cargo 
business remains very competitive and there 
can be no doubt that the reduction in cargo 
rates has been very much overdone. Whilst 
generally the incidence of claims for theft 
and pilferage of cargo has not shown any 
great tendency to grow, except in certain 
black me, there has been a marked increase 
in daims for damage to cargo. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


This department imcorporates, as you 
know, the underwriting of a very wide range 
of risks throughout the world. The aggregate 
premium income for 1952 at £13,374,990 ex- 
ceeds that of the previous year by £1,746,000. 
After making provision for unexpired risks 
we are able to transfer £558,847, being 4.2 
per cent of premium income, to the profit 
and loss account. 


The employers’ liability account is still 
proving very di It owing to the high level 
of awards for damages, but, as a result of in- 
creased rates in certain territories, the outlook 
is now somewhat more favourable. 


The general claims experience of the motor 
insurance market continues to be unfavour- 
able, and our own account is no exception, 
although last year’s figures show some im- 
provement over those of the previous twelve 
months. In an effort to remedy the position, 
premium rates have been increased in a 
number of territories, but it takes time for the 
application of increased rates to have a 
material effect upon the result. 


While, of course, the cost of settlement of 
personal injury claims and of repairs to 
vehicles remains very high, the roet cause of 
the problem in motor insurance throughout 
the world is the large number of accidents 
that occur.. It is true that since the war much 
has been done to make roads safer, but a 
great deal still remains to be accomplished, 
and the extent and urgency of the problem is 
brought home to us when we remember that 
close on 5,000 people are killed and about 
200,000 injured every year as a result of 
— accidents in the United Kingdom 
alone. 


We trust that the suggestions of the con- 
ferences which have been presided over by 
Lord Llewellin, the president of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents, will 
be fully implemented because we believe they 
will help to reduce the enormous annual 
wastage caused by road accidents. 


There could be a great improvement in 
the present position if only all drivers would 
realise that by the manner in which they 
drive and by the courtesy they extend to 
other road users they can play a very large 
part not only in reducing the number of 
accidents and consequent financial loss to the 
country, but also in reducing the cost of 
motor insurance to themselves. , 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


During 1952 new life oe were issued 
with net sums assured of £6,100,000, an in- 
crease of nearly £600,000 upon the record 
figure achieved in the previous year, and 
there was a corresponding increase in the 
total income, which is now over £2,200,000. 
Claims by death continued at a level] well 
within the expectation. 


A notable item is the gross interest income 
which exceeded {£1 millon for the first time 
in the history of our life fund. The gross 
yield for the year was {4 16s. 1d. per cent, 
or 3s. 3d. per cent more than in 1951. 

Continued progress of our life department 
during 1952 has beef reflected in our decision 
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te quote lower rates of premium. More re- 
cently we have also decided to increase the 
rate of interim bonus allotted to policies 
becoming claims in the current year. It is 
now to be 36s, per annum for each £100 sum 
assured in respect of premiums due after 
1952, as compared with a rate of 32s. in 
earlier years. The next triennial investiga- 
tion of the position of the Corporation’s life 
fund with a view to a declaration of bonus 
is due to take place as at December 31, 1954, 
and I am happy to say that present indica- 
tions give every hope of a further improve- 
ment in the bonus declaration. 


INVESTMENTS OF THE “ROYAL 
EXCHANGE” LIFE AND ANNUITY FUNDS 


One of the three most important elements 
in calculating the rates of premium to be 
quoted for life assurance and annuity con- 
tracts is the future yield of interest which 
can be expected to be earned upon the 
policyholders’ funds. a 


Proper regard must of course always be 
paid to the investment channels which from 
time to: time are known to be likely best 
to serve the interests of the United Kingdom 
and Commonwealth, and because commerce 
and industry provide the very lifeblood of 
the nation’s economy, we have in the past 
invested and continue still actively to invest 
a substantial part of our funds in the prior 
charges and equities of the leading joint 
stock companies in the United Kingdom. 


Generally the yield to be obtained from 
long-term investments miaterially exceeds 
that from short-term securities of similar 
quality. Over the years it is only by earning 
the long-term rate upon the major part of 
its funds that a life office is likely to be 
able to continue to quote competitive rates 
of premium. 


It will be recalled that only last year I 
revealed that we had been following an 
ultra-cautious investment policy designed 
specifically to safeguard capital values at the 
temporary and moderate cost of a relatively 
low income return upon our life and annuity 
funds’ investments. In the hope that as 
from the latte: half of last year the nation 
might be about to enjoy the benefits of a 
healthier economic climate your directors re- 
placed some part of its cash and short-term 
holdings by longer-term securities. 

The effect of our earlier financial policies 
is well illustrated by the annual gross yields 
obtained upon the “ Royal Exchange ”. life 
and annuity funds since the end of the war : 


Life Fund Annuity Fund 


per cent per cent 
fg, £40cd 
1945......... 4 5 3 414 4 
Rea. 462 96. 
Fakiceeas 4 18 4 6 1 
oss 444 414 90 
Ricireices 420 414 7 
8950. 55 ccc 449 413 8 
eae 412 10 419 0 
Ricivvetcs 416 1 419 8 


Without in any way abandoning our former 
insistence upon very high quality in the 
choice of individual investments Iam not un- 
hopeful that 1953 may show a continued im- 
provement in the yields earned upon these 
funds. 


The further deterioration in the quotations 
generally for marketable securities during 
1952 had relatively little effect upon the over- 
all valuation of the investment portfolios of 
our life and annuity funds. You will, I know, 
be pleased to have my assurance that at the 
year end the Stock Exchange securities of 
both these funds represented, at mid-market 
values, substantial aggregate margins in 





excess of the figures printed in the balance 
sheets. 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR DEPARTMENT 


Ir is generally recognised today that the 
function of trusteeship requires a high degree 
of skill and judgment, and in conducting such 
business there is lithe doubt that experience 
gained over the years is a most valuable 
asset. It is interesting to recollect that the 
Royal Exchange Assurance was a pioneer 
amongst corporate trustees, ge obtained 
authority by Special Act of Parliament in 
1901 to undertake trustee business.. This, 
coupled with the fact that the Corporation 
has, over  two-and-a-quarter — centuries, 
acquired on its own account an exceptionally 
wide experience in investment and other 
business spheres, is one of many advantages 
to be gained by appointing the Corporation 
as executor or trustee of private funds. 


The Royal Exchange Assurance also acts 
as trustee for debenture and bond issues of 
every description and I think it is fair to 
add that over the last 30 years or so the Cor- 
poration has acquired a knowledge and 
experience in this type of trusteeship which is 
second to none. 

Before leaving the subject 1 would like 
to refer to the retirement upon pension of 
Mr W. Bidwell at the end of October, 1952. 
He entered our service in 1911 and devoted 
over 40 years to the affairs of the Corpora- 
tion’s Trustee Department, of which he had 
been manager since January, 1939. He carries 
with him in his retirement our thanks- for 
his good work and best wishes for his future 
happiness. To succeed Mr Bidwell we 
appointed Mr B.S, Latham and Mr A. H. B. 
Rodyk, MA, LLB, both of whom have also 
spent many years in the department, to be 
joint managers, 


TAXATION 


As you will see in the “ Governors’ and 
Directors’ statement” which precedes the 
revenue accounts, there is a note to the effect 
that we have carried directly to the profit 
and loss account all overseas taxes on profits 
payable in ftrritories where double taxation 
agreements obtain. Previously these taxes 
have been charged in the departmental 
revenue accounts where the profits were 
earned and the 1951 figures have been 
adjusted to produce a fair comparison. 


Although some proportion of such over- 
seas taxes is accepted in relief of UK. taxa- 
tion, we cannot expect to make anything like 
a full recovery. Furthermore, some time 
elapses before our claims are agreed and the 
estimating of such relief in advance is, in 
many cases, quite impossible, so that I am 
sure you will agree that the new method gives ~ 


a_much truer picture of our underwriting 
results. 


It is interesting to note that in respect of 
1952 the provision for UK taxation amounts. 
to over £1,238,000, which, coupled with over- 
seas taxation of almost £267,000, makes our 
total tax burden for the year £1,505,000. 


So that you may appreciate the great weight 
of taxation which we bear it can be stated 
that the Inland Revenue alone has, in the last 
five years, levied taxation of some £5,600,000 
upon the general funds of our group as com- 
pared with the aggregate net amount of 
£1,047,615 which the stockholders will have 
ee in dividends covering ‘the same 
period, 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNTS 


On the income side of this account 
ee generally the fruits of our efforts 
or . Gross interest earning upon our 
general funds amounted to £962,542: the . 

idl 


substantial improvement compared — 
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a funds at our disposal, is more 51 ::jcy. 
y due to our’ greater readiness to iKivest 
money: which we had, formerly, by lesign 
kept 

The departmental transfers at the year 
end ted the record figu:: of 
£1,654,829 to which falls to be add. 


cellaneous items of £80,757 largely reg 
senting a one-third instalment of the pro. 
prictors’ share in the 1951 life vajiation 


surplus. Total income accordingly «:\ounrs 
to £2,698,128, a figure some { 24)),009 
higher than in the previous year. 


On the other side of the account 
see, imter alia, the very large provision for 
taxation to which I have already 1 ferred 
and also aggregate transfers of £196.10 to 

nsion staff allowances funds. . 56.244 

as been applied im the reduction ©: book. 

values of individual investments of certain 
of our assocated companies although, in the 
aggregate, the marketable securities of our 
general funds possessed a value very sub- 
stantially in excess of the figures appeiring 
in the balance sheet. 


The remaining balance of £857.) 
transferred to the consolidated profit 104 loss 
appropriation account making, with t)¢ sum 
of - £2,312,696 brought forward from 195], 
a total disposable sum of £3,169,695 


tan tt 
Whit 


) 5 


: DIVIDEND 
The general picture presented 5 ¥ our 
accounts for 1952 is, I am confident you will 


agree, one of great achievement : cach 0f our 
principal underwriting accounts shows in- 
creased premium collections and sus:iined 
profitability. Furthermore, despite heavy 
taxation we were able to increase our re- 
serves and surplus during the year by nearly 
£2 million. 

The Court of Directors considers that 
some further modest increase in the dividend 
in respect of 1952 will be no more than 
consistent with the eminently satisfactory 
account of the Corporation’s affairs which [ 
have been able to present to you. Accord- 
ingly it was recently decided to recommend 
the payment of a 1 dividend of 35 per 
cent, making, with the interim of 15 per cent, 
a total dividend of 50 per cent—the compar- 
able total for 1951 was 45 per cent. 


It is our present intention if circumstances 
are then: favourable to increase the rate of 
the interim dividend for 1953, so as to bring 
it more nearly into equality with the final 
payment. I should, however, stress the point 
that any such alteration must not be taken 
as implyi that the total. distribution for 
1953 be greater than for 1952. 


EQUIPPED TO MEET ANY DIFFICUL | iES 


Iam now in my sixtieth year as a member 
of the Court-of Directors, and over that long 
iod, which includes almost forty years as 
I have seen the Corporation 
and its family of associated companies 
gradually become welded into the present 
great organisation. We can be proud 0! our 
strength and of the loyal and devoted indivi- 
duals who are the backbone of our world- 
wide business, and I have no hesitation : 
assuring you that our isation is we 
equipped to meet any culties which are 
likely to arise in the foreseeable future 
Finally, I am sure you will agree th. our 
annual general court is the appropriate occ 
sion to express the thanks of the stockhoiders 
to our general manager, Mr Phelps, ©) hs 
executive assistants, to the managers 0! our 
associated companies, as well as-the brinch 
and the staffs, both at home and 
overseas, for their combined achievements 
I 


E 


last year. I would also like to convey «) (h¢ 
of our associated ca = 

local boards,.as well © © 
and ‘fepteseatatives throughou' the 
-apprecia m of the loyal support 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. LIMITED 


107th ANNUAL REPORT 
OUTSTANDING EXPANSION 


RECORD PREMIUMS EXCEED £50 MILLION 


anual general meeting of the Royal 
Ins e Company Limited will be held 
on } 27th in Liverpool. 


The fe nese statement by the chairman 
(Col Tod, CBE, TD, DL) has been 
sent accSiuahilaas with the 107th annual 


rep nd accounts. 


port and accounts set out the essen- 
tial regarding the “ Royal’s ” worldwide 
operavons during 1952 amd require’ little 
esa on. 

rho central feature is undoubtedly the 
rrovress and increasing stréngth which the 
ccounts continue to reflect. 


( tal fire, accident, marine and life 

exceed £50 million for the first 

time ir history. They show an incredse 
of n than £3,750,000 over the preceding 
y in the past four years the increase 
\ our premium income has exceeded 
£15 on, a figure reughly equal to the 
iotal premiums shown in our accounts for 


of over £14 million in our new life 
br rings new sums assured to a record 
arm exceeding £12 million. 
rhese figures, of course, cannot be inter- 
pre 1 true measure of the economic 
empo of the times, since inflationary factors 
' persistently active. Nevertheless, 
they do in fact reflect a measure of real ex- 
pansion and testify to the confidence which 
the insuring public hag in the * Royal.” 


vriting profits amounted to 


£2,294.93], but this sum, although sub-— 


represents a modest percentage of 
S per cent of the premiums, and this 
charging United Kingdom taxation. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES AS 
INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 


taxation and living costs at their 
present high levels, there is little margin today 
for individual savings, except for what is put 
way of insurance premiums, pension 
ributions, building society deposits 
and the like. The insurance companies are, 
therelore, regarded as one of the few remain- 


ing eflecive repositories for private savings. 
All toc {requenthy, however, in the press and 
elsewhere, there is an undercurrent . of 
Criticism, either implied or overt: either we 
under-r.ie our gesponsibilities and fail to 
invest our available monies sufficiently in 
providing finance for» industry, or, alter- 
natively. we acquite such dominant financial 
imteres!s in industry that we obtain an un- 
healthy control. I should like, in fairness, to 
analyse that situation a litthe further. 

In the first place, let us concede that the 
vast sums collected annually in-the shape of 
hfe assurance premiums are of real import- 
ance \o the country’s economy. The sum 
involved is of the order of £300 oe 
annua!'v. Mueh of those savings 


probably be spent if they were not Ss eiee 
for life assurance premiums. Surely, oer 


days when a@ restraint on spending and 

reasor ‘ble volume of personal savings are 
€sscnual for the rehabilitation of the me 
commer cial life, the paged by 
msurance companies should" be 

acknowledged. pe mn hes epee 


COL A. C, TOD’S SURVEY 


In the second place, as regards general 
business, let me remind you of the great 
volume transacted overseas by the British 
insurance companies. That business involves 
substantial obligations in the provision of 
reserves overseas, and must be kept in mind 
when measuring our investment potentialities 
at home. 


Again, the boards of insurance companies 
—each according to their own judgment-— 
must necessarily subject their financial policies 
to the over-riding consideration of their 
policyholders’ interests and security. Their 
obligations to policyholders are of a quasi- 
trustee character, and it would be irrespon- 
sible to ignore that fact in any determination 
of investment policy. 

I submit, however, that, with due regard 
to their responsibilities to policyholders, 
imsurance Companies make a fair contribution 
to the financing of industry in’ this country. 
I think not only of their investments in pre- 
ference and ordinary shares; there are also 
their industrial mortgages and debentures, 
and the help that the companies give to house 
purchase, either indirectly by way of advances 
to” building societies, or, alternatively, by 
direct mortgages. 


So far as the “ Royal ” Group is concerned, 
almost two-thirds of our available monies in 
recent years have been invested in the direc- 
tions just indicated, and I think we have an 
effective answer to the first of the major 
criticisms that are sometimes levelled against 
us. 


In short, if insufficient money is finding its 
way into industry today, I think we must 
put that down to high levels of taxation and 


not to any failing on the part of insurance 
companics. 


May I also, unequivocally, rebut the other 
criticism relating to control. Our business is 
insurance. There is sufficient in the success- 
ful conduct of our own business to claim all 
our attention, and the last thing we would 
want as a result of our investment policies 
would be to become involved—even in minor 
degree—with the management and control of 
other ‘industries. 


OVERSEAS 


In the United States of America; our 
business continued to expand, and the year 
was fortunately free from major disasters. 


The overall underwriting result was a very 
satisfactory profit, but difficult conditions in 
the Automobile Department, to which I have 
had cause to refer in-recent years, persisted. 
Steps have been taken to remedy the position 
and it is hoped that benefit will.be felt in 
the current year. 


In Canada, our premium volume was the 
highest we have so far recorded and the 
results were excellent, although, hewn 
the automobile situation continues to 
the strictest vigilance. : 

In .Australia, New Zealand, and South 
© Africa, in India, Pakistan, Burma and C 
and in the many other territories—old 
new—where we — we have shown 


scceicde: manmy. pomgieme wed satisfactory trading 
results. : 
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LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Matured 
. New New Cc ae Endow- 
* Sums Annuities by ment 
Year Assured {per annum) death Assurameeés 
£ £ t 
SOGE cunuee 12,010,108. 519,794 $686,313 1,319,612 
Pe ba tenus 10,665,180 414,705 880,157 1,352,568 


One of the most notable features of the 
year’s working has been the considerable rise 
in new life sums assured. 


Claims by death were little more than in 
the previous year, and were again well below 


the mortality experience provided for in our 
rates. 


The year shows a substantial depreciation 
in the values of Stock Exchange securities, 
but I am happy to tell you that the market 
value of the assets of our life and annuity 
funds, at the end of 1952, was in excess of 
the amount stated in the balance sheet. 


Tt is pertinent to recall that the bulk of 
our life investments in British Government 
securities are in dated stocks so that tem- 
porary fluctuations in market value do not 
detract from their ultimate worth. 


Nevertheless, we decided to strengthen our 
position further by transferring £1 million to 
life investment reserve. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Percentage 
Net of 
Year Premiums . Profit Premiums 
£ £ 
BOG .6n dkwv bunk 20,148,442 2,018,327 10-02 
WOM veenavnicoa 20,023,505 1,673,904 &- 4 


Our home fire income again expanded, but 
the increase was not so marked as in recent 
years, the levelling-off being in keeping with 
the wholesale prices trend. The loss ratio 
was again favourable. 


It is worthy of note that fire losses in 1952 
in- Great Britain, in the United States of 
America, and in Canada, were, in each case, 
the highest ever recorded. 


Fires occur in this country at a rate in 
excess of 200 a day. All classes of property 
are involved, ranging from dwelling-houses 
to industrial premises.. Whilst the larger and 
more spectacular fires—there were twenty- 
one last yéar in each of which the estimated 
material damage exceeded £100,000—come 
to the notice of the public, the smaller fires 
are, in the aggregate, much more costly. The 
fire offices are ‘doing all they can by research 
and dissemination of advice to reduce fire- 
wastage. Whilst much of the increased 
wastage was due to the rise in values, it is 
probable that the loss in terms of goods was 
greater than prewar. 


In all these circumstances the. continued 


profit-earning capacity of this account is @ 
source of satisfaction. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Percentage 
Net of 
Year Premiums ne t Premiums 
£ 
Re ee 22,286,097 201,047 0-9, 
WOR asdeauns 16,545,687 25,709 0-14 
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Motor insurance throughout the world 
continued to be difficult, and one of the prin- 
cipal. causes was inflation with its adverse 
impact on claims before rate levels have had 
a chance to catch up. 

Much has been done in the last year or two 
to put premium rates on to a more realistic 
basis, and this, combined with strict atten- 
tion to prudent underwriting, holds out some 
hope that we can look for some further 
improvement in results. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Percentage 
Net Fund as at of Net 
Year Premiums Dec. 3ist Premiums 
£ £ 
ROUR ; pkcvaes cs 3,686,473 7,166,239 194-39 
SPSL Ai ans dens 4,080,410 7,227,956 177-14 


The 1951 marine underwriting account 
has been closed with a profit of, £75,557, or 
1.85 per cent of the 1951 premiums. Our 
profit is substantially less than in earlier 
years, the principal cause being deterioration 
of certain sections of our cargo account. 


The lower premiums in 1952 reflect the 
fall in some commodity values as well as the 
contraction in the export trade. 


There are no grounds for complacency in 
the marine market. Cost of ship repairs— 
both materials and wages—are still rising, 
and it was this factor which influenced the 
marine market recently to introduce an over- 
all increase of 10 per cent on all renewals, 
although with certain changes in the Joint 
Hull Understandings in favour of those ship- 
owners whose fleets show satisfactory results. 


INVESTMENTS 


During the year there was a further fall in 
the market prices of Stock Exchange securi- 
ties at home and abroad, as disciplinary 
monetary measures were introduced to 
combat inflation. Despite this, the market 
value of our investments as a whole was in 
excess of the value shown in the balance 
sheet as at December 31st last, even prior 
to the transfer of £1 million to life invest- 
ment reserve, to which I have already 
referred. 


TAXATION 


Provision has been made in the profit and 
loss account for United Kingdom taxation 
of nearly £1 million. But that is not the 
whole story. There is taxation borne by 
interest ; there is overseas taxation (which is 
charged in the revenue accounts) arising in 
the various territories in which we operate ; 
and there are the corresponding items in 
respect of our Associated Company, the 
“Globe,” and its subsidiaries. It is inter- 
esting to note that, when we aggregate the 
tax liabilities of the whole “ Royal” Group, 
including all our Associated Companies, we 
have incurred by way of taxation under all 
headings a total of no less than £74 million. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Apart from the United States and Canada, 
currency figures have been converted at 
approximately current rates of exchange. In 
dealing with our business in the United 
States and Canada, we have continued to 
convert the dollars at approximately 
$4.86=£1. Actual remittances, however, 
from all countries have been taken at the 
sterling values realised. 


DIVIDEND 


In November last, an interim dividend of 
4s. 9d. was declared, and the directors are 
pleased to be able to recommend an increase 
in the final dividend to 5s. 3d., making 10s. 
per £1 stock for the year. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


RECORD TOTAL OF NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


ASSETS NOW APPROXIMATE £180 MILLION 


The one hundred and sixteenth annual 
general meeting of the Legal and General 
Assurance Society Limited was held on May 
6th at 188, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, the chair- 
man, who presided, said : 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND 


I am again happy to report that the amount 
of new life assurance business transacted 
during the year was eminently satisfactory. 
The total net new sums assured, including 
the group additions, totalled £72,347,021, 
compared with a total of £71,123,198 in 1951. 
In addition deferred annuities were issued 
providing for the payment of £4,033,214 per 
annum, compared with £3,422,948 in the 
previous year. 


The total net premium income amounted to 
£25,820,036, showing an increase during the 
year of £3,422,100. 


MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 


I am pleased to report that following our 
investigation into the mortality experience 
the results under both the life assurance :and 
annuity sections were favourable. 


Rate of Interest—The gross rate’ of 
interest earned on the life fund, excluding the 
amount invested in purchased reversions, was 
£4 9s. ld. per cent, as compared with 
£4 8s. 4d. per cent in the previous year ; 
the corresponding net rates being £3 19s. 2d. 
per cent, compared with £3. 17s. 6d. per 
cent for the year 1951. 


Expenses of Management.—The ratio of 
commission and expenses of management to 
the life premium income, excluding the con- 
tribution for staff pensions, showed a slight 
increase at 9.49 per cent, compared with 
9.33 per cent for the previous year. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT ACCOUNTS 


The net premium income of the fire insur- 
ance account, including the business of the 
“Gresham Fire,” amounted to £2,076,500, 
having exceeded £2 million for the first time. 
Claims paid and outstanding, including con- 
tributions to fire brigades, absorbed 39.8 per 
cent of the premium income ; commission, 
expenses of management, and overseas taxa- 
tion, 48.53 per cent. Provision for un- 
expired liabilities required a sum equal to 
2.95 per cent of the premium income, leaving 
an underwriting surplus of 8.72 per cent, or 
£181,040. 


After adding interest on the fund amount- 
ing to £48,119, the gross surplus amounted 
to £229,159. 

United Kingdom taxation paid and re- 
served, including the tax on the profit for 
the year of account, required the sum of 
£128,383, and the account has been charged 
also with £52,276, being its contribution to 
the staff pension fund. 


The resultant balance of £48,500: repre- 
sents the net profit on the account and has 
been added to the additional reserve, which 
now stands at £298,500. 


In the accident insurance account the net 
ee income amounted: to £1,275,132. 

he ratio of claims paid, together with ade- 
quate provision for those outstanding, was 
47,58 per cent of the premium income. 
cost of commission, expenses of management, 
and overseas taxation represented 42.83 per 
cent. After providing for unexpired liabili- 
ties, the underwriting surplus was £19,763. . 


* 
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To this sum has to be added an imount 
of £41,040 for interest onthe fund making 
a total surplus for the year of £60,8)3. 


An amount of £2,900 was required for 
United Kingdom taxation and the account 
was also charged with £43,308, being its 
share of the contribution to the staff pension 
fund. The balance of £14,595, representing 
the net profit on the account, has been trans- 
ferred to the additional reserve, which now 
amounts to £164,595. 


The total net fire and accident premium 
income in the consolidated fire and accident 
accounts has now reached the sum of 
£3,351,632, on which the underwriting sur- 
plus in 1952 was £200,803 and the total net 
profit transferred to the additional reserves 
£63,095. 


The claims ratio on the combined fire and 
accident accounts was 42.76 per cent, whist 
the ratio of commission, expenses, and over- 
seas taxation was 46.36 per cent. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


The net premium income of the marine 
account for the.year amounted to / 413,725. 
As. you .will observe, the underwriting 
accounts for the years 1949 and 1950 have 
been closed, and after charging the account 
with expenses and-making provision for taxa- 
tion, the resultant surplus for the two years 
amounts to £97,500, which is retained in the 
fund. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The balance brought forward in the profit 
and loss account amounted to £734,583, and 
you are aware that no transfers are made © 
this account during the course of the quin- 
quennium for reasons which I have explained 
On previous occasions. 


The directors recommend the payment ofa 
final dividend of 4s. 3d. per share which, 
together with the interim dividend paid on 
January 1, 1953, makes a total dividend of 
6s. 9d. per share. After allowing for the pay- 
ment of this dividend, the balance carried 
forward in the account will be £608,506. 


ASSETS 


The assets of the society now total 
£179,571,640, an imcrease during the year 
of £20,012,717. 

The general pattern of the society s invest 
ments is similar to that of the preceding yeal, 
the major changes being represented by addi- 
tions to our holdings of debentures which 
were increased by £1,747,366 and ‘o our 
ordi shares. which were increased by 
£2,255,293. The fall in security valucs has 
naturally provided us with a higher :ange of 
yields in the various investment groups, 
which we have taken full advantage. 


Mort on property increased during the 
year by £5,453,651 to £26,425,807, and sub- 
sreaitiat, additions were made to our invest 
ments in freehold and leasehold property 
which, including rent charges and ground 
rents, now total £53,871,696, an sactcas 
during the year of £7,383,130. 

We have now completed the first year of @ 
new qui ium, and the directors are fully 
satisfied the accounts before you record 8 
position of considerable strength. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY 


IMPRESSIVE RESULT OF WORLD-WIDE OPERATIONS 


COL J. J. ASTOR ON THE FURTHER EXPANSION 
OF BUSINESS 


e hundred and seventy-first annual 
meeting of Phenix Assurance Com- 
imited, will be held on May 28th in 


lowing are extracts from the state- 
me y the chairman, Colonel the Hon. J. J. 
As n the directors’ report and statement 
of unts for the year ended December 31, 


s with deep sorrow that we heard of 
the death, on July 16, 1952, of Mr William 
Shearer. In June last Mr Shearer, who had 
been ill-health for some time, relinquished 
the e of chairman of the board, which he 
had held with distinction since 1948. The 
records achieved during his period of office 
bear ample testimony to his sound leadership, 
and by his passing we were deprived of the 
services of a colleague whose high personal 
qualities had endeared him to all, and whose 
wide experience, particularly in relation to 
financial matters, had proved of inestimable 
value to the company. 

lo succeed Mr Shearer the directors were 
good enough to elect me chairman. I am 
ndeed honoured to become chairman of this 
great company, and in expressing my gratifi- 
cation would assure you of my utmost 
endeavours On your ; 

Further, we decided a few weeks ago to 
appoint a managing director. You are already 
aware that Mr KE, B. Perguson had been 
elected chairman of the British Insurance 
Association, and you will be interested to 
know that in July last he was re-elected to 
serve for a further year. This period will 


shortly be expiring, and your directors 
unanimously decided to ask Mr Ferguson to 
accept a seat on the board and, as our manag- 
ing director, to continue to direct the opera- 
tons of our extensive world-wide business. 
We are happy to retain — expert guidance 
and experience. I am also pleased to say that 
he will continue to be assisted by oumformer 


deputy general manager, Mr W. R. Moore, 


who will now act as manager of the company. 


IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE RESERVES 


Insurance from the standpoint of the 

in icvholder enables him to make wise and 
id provision against the uncertainties of 

life. On our part we endeavour to assess 
these uncertainties and turn them into reason- 
able ri ks for the company to assume, having 
regard to the rates and conditions obiaienbiie 
and, most importantly, to the spreading of 
the risk by reinsurance. This has an impor- 
tant bearing on the establishment of adequate 
reserves by your company, Unless the free 
reserves can be systematically 
your Onna would, in time, be 
from assuming a proper share of the a 
heavy msks which insurance en’ 
fequicd to carry. The process building 
free reserves in proportion to the ex 
of an cfficient business is essential, a 


the present high world-wide rates of taxation 
make +} his di t. 


HIRE AND ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS 


The fire depasteaent has produced a very 
Satisfactory profit of £900,000, a record 
amount, and it is particularly ing that 
Over the past Quinquenmium ratifying that 
cn Past ulna ted wih the pros 
of £700,000 @ year ae 


Previous quinquennium, « 


an average of £120,000 per annum only, was 
transferred. 


The transfer from the accident department 
is £111,000, less than one-half of the 1951 
figure, but in a notoriously lean quinquen- 
nium for accident business this department 
has transferred appreximately £1,300,000, or 
an average of £260,000 per annum, to the 
profit and loss account. ~ 


Those who have followed the operations 
of the accident department for the past few 
years will be well aware that the motor 
section forms an appreciable part of it, and 
by no means a profitable one. I do not think 
I need reiterate that every effort is being made 
to obtain rates appropriate to the ‘risk, but, 
as previously pointed out, there is the inevit- 
able time lag between putting such rates into 
operation and receiving the benefit therefrom. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The life department maintains its steady 
progress and business was completed for new 
sums assured of £6,550,000 net, which 
slightly exceeds the previous record amount 
obtained in 1951. Our experience as regards 
mortality, interest earnings, and expenses, 
continued to be favourable. 


In view of the improved outlook for the 
long term rate of interest obtainable on new 
investments, the basis of our premiums for 
all the main classes of life assurance was 
reconsidered and, as a result, a general reduc- 
tion was made in September last. The funds 
increased by well over £1 million. 


In certain quarters the fact that the life 
and annuity funds of the insurance industry 
as a whole are large and constantly increas- 
ing seems to be a matter of criticism on the 
grounds that too much investment power is 
passing into the hands of the insurance com- 
panies and that this power could be more 
usefully e — in the national and public 
interest. believe that we may justifiably 
maintain that whatever power does exist— 
and I may say that this does not extend nearly 
as far as some would have the nation believe 
—is used wisely for the benefit of our policy- 
holders and with these wider interests in 
mind, For example, as you will see from our 
life funds balance-sheets, over £500,000 of 
the increase in funds has been invested in 
mortgages, reflecting the support which we, 
in common with other life and composite 
imsurance offices, make available to those 
desiring to purchase houses for their own 
occupation. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The marine transfer is £250,000, which 
brings the quinquennial figure up to £885,000, 
or an annual average of £177,000. The marine 
fund represents 149 per cent of the premium 
income and is ample to meet our outstanding 
losses and liabiliues. It compares with last 
year’s ratio of 140 per cent, and whilst the 

sat eo sitecniey 
premium income, it is sa to note 
that the actual amount of the fund is slightly 
~ higher than last year. 


“TOTAL PREMIUMS ANOTHER RECORD 
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‘ 
£3 million on last year’s figure. Claims keeg 
pace with this rising income and it is neces{ 
sary to set aside increased amounts as pro- 
vision for unexpired risks. We are therefore 
unable immediately to reap the full benefit 
of this further expansion of our business. 
However, a total underwriting transfer to 
the profit and loss account from these depart- 
ments of £1,261,000 is an impressive result 
of our world-wide operations during a diffi- 
cult year. 


Unfortunately, on the outgo side of the 
account you will notice that the principal 
item is the ~~ for United Kingdom 
taxes at no less than £1,050,000, reflecting 
the ever increasing burden which we are 
called upon to bear. As we anticipated when 
commenting last year on the effects of the 
excess profits levy, the additional amount 
required is entirely due to the incidence of 
this new tax and we therefore welcome the 
— to repeal it as from January 1, 

4 


A pleasing feature is the increase of some 
£80,000 in respect of the gross interest, divi- 
dends, and rents. With this enhanced in- 
terest income particularly in mind, your 
directors were unanimous in recommending 
that the dividend should be increased by 2s. 
to 17s. per share. After making provision 
for the proposed dividend we are able to 
carry forward a balance of £1,670,000, which 
exceeds by £106,000 the amount brought 
forward. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


I would now draw your attention to the 
consolidated balance sheet, from which you 
will notice that the total assets of the corm- 
pany approach — closely to the substantial 
total of £75 million. As we have said in 
er the total of the middle market 
values our stock exchange securities in 
the general funds is still substantially above 
the values shown in our books, since our 
North American investments stand at the 
equivalent sterling cost at the time of pur- 
chase. 


Before I close, I should like to express my 
appreciation of the help I have received from 
my deputy, Mr Tyser, and all members of 
the board during the year. In addition, I 
would not overlook the excellent work of the 
boards of our associated companies and the 
members of our local boards throughout the 
world. I have already expressed my gratitude 
to Mr Ferguson and I know that he is duly 
grateful for the support he has had from the 
other members of the executive at head 
office and from the branch managers, staffs, 
and agents, at home and overseas. 


CAMP BIRD, LIMITED 


MR F, C, HELEY’S SPEECH 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Camp Bird, Limited, was held on May 5th, 
in London. 


Mr F: C. Heley, chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: Once again, the year 
under review was a far from easy one. The 
= for 1952 was approximately £48,000 

than the previous year, alth the 
gtoss dividends received were {£34,000 
greater. 

I wish to emphasise that 67 per cent of 
our investments are in gold and eft sede 

. Some of these concerns have already 
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Nineteen per cent of our investments are 
in silver and base-metal mines and here the 
story is far from encouraging. The abnormal 
demand for these metals during the whole of 
1951, together with the general inflation at 
home and abroad, were the chief causes of 
the high level of prices, aided by competitive 
bulk buying and Government control, and 
the cessation of this control has precipitated 
the heavy fall in the prices of both lead and 
zinc. 


I regret that I have been unable to present 
a more favourable picture as regards our 
base-metal interests, but you will probably 
be interested to learn that the “break up” 
value of our assets at the end of the year 
under review was 20s. 7d. per share before 
making provision for the dividend. 


The report was adopted. 


NORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
THE LIFE SOCIETY 


Spealgng at the Life Society’s 145th annual 
meeting in Norwich on April 28th, the Presi- 
dent, Sir Robert Bignold, said that the 
Society’s mew business was again a record 
at £47,383,310, an increase of over £3,200,000 
on 1951. 


In addition to the record volume of life 
assurances written last year, there had been 
another increase in pension scheme business. 


During the year they had had nearly £11 
million of money to invest and, once again, 
a considerable proportion, over 6] per Cent, 
had been invested in first-class mortgages. 
The opportunity had also been taken to add 
somewhat to their holdings of British Govern- 
ment and Government guaranteed securities 
at the lower prices ruling recently, and those 
showed an increase of approximately {2 
million in the balance sheet, the total holding 
forming some 12 per cent of their funds. 


Over the year the total funds of the Society 
had increased by £7,820,033 to a total of 
over £94 million. The rate of interest 
earned was {£4 Os. 4d. per cent after deduc- 
tion of income tax, an increase of 2s. 8d. per 
cent over the previous year, reflecting the 
higher rates at which they were now able to 
invest their new money. 


Once again he was glad to be able to tell 
them that the Society’s mortality experience 
had been very favourable. 


THE FIRE SOCIETY 


At the 155th annual meeting of the Fire 
Society the chairman, Sir Robert Bignold, 
said the 1952 premium income reached a new 
peak figure at £14,558,960, an increase of 
£1,594,752. Fire premiums now totalled 
£6,604,715, the profit in the fire account 
being £801,516. 


The accident income had advanced by 
£1,242,878 to a new record figure of 
£6,567,811, and against the previous year’s 
loss of £82,000, the accident account now 
showed a modest profit of £120,042. 


Marine premiums advanced by. £199,062 
to £1,386,434, and £75,000 had been trans- 
ferred to profit and loss. 


Net interest earnings brought in £242,807 
compared with £217,173. Taxation was 
charged at £516,511 against £379,302 ; divi- 
dend required £161,700 net (same) ; £425,000 
was transferred to the investment inner 
reserve. 


Total assets had increased by £1,428,196 
wo £19,452,442. 


The reports and accounts were adopted. 


THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £100 MILLION 
MILESTONE IN SOCIETY’S HISTORY 
92 YEARS OF HOME SERVICE 


The ninety-second annual general meeting 
of The Royal London Mutual Insurance 
Society, Limited, was held on April 28th in 
London. 


Mr C. H. Shuttleworth, FCII, chairman 
and joint managing director, who presided, 
said : ‘ 


HOME SERVICE ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL 
SAVING 


It is worthy of note that by their home 
service, the industrial assurance offices in- 
crease by some 440 million yearly the savings 
of the people. us it can be said that the 
part they play in assisting the restoration of 
this country to financial stability, and, eventu- 
ally, to prosperity is a major one. 


TOTAL ASSETS PASS £100 MILLION MARK 


The balance sheet now in your possession 
indicates a landmark in the history of the 
Royal London, for it shows for the first time 
a figure of total assets of more than £100 
million. 


PENSION SCHEMES FOR SMALL STAFFS 


The Royal London has recently introduced 
facilities, in its ordinary branch, for the 
arranging of pension schemes for small staffs ; 
such a scheme can be devised even in a case 
where only one employee is to benefit. 


I must again refer to the introduction just 
over 12 months ago of two new tables in 
the society’s industrial branch—the guaran- 
teed cash bonus tables. These policies un- 
doubtedly meet a public demand, for their 
success has already been quite remarkable. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The premium income in the ordinary 
branch amounted to £3,754,000. 


In August last we were able to make a 
further reduction in the rates of premium 
charged for non-profit policies. 


Interim bonuses will be maintained in 
respect of the current year on with-profit 
policies becoming claims, etc., at the rate of 
one pound ten shillings per cent per annum. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch the premium 
income for the year amounted to £8,737,000, 
an increase of £208,000 over the previous 
year. 

The sums assured under new policies 
issued in the industrial branch during 1952 
amounted to £15,986,000, an increase of 


£2,113,000 over the figure for the previous 
year. 


Interim bonuses will be continued during 


the ensuing year at one pound per cent per 
annum upon the sum assured. 


The year 1952 was another year of pro- 
gress in the society’s long history of con- 
tinuous expansion. The total income of the 
society during the year was £16,572,000, 
ey eae _ to policyholders amounted 
to £6,603,000. € total payments to policy- 
holders since the Piton a of the society 
amount to more than £118 million, a very 
large sum, which is the measure of the value 
of ae service and security rendered to the 
public. . 


The report was adopted. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 


BETTER U.S, RESULTS 


‘ The seventy-second annual general meet. 
ing of The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Limited, will be held on 
May 27th in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement by the chairman, The 
Right Hon Lord Courtauld-Thomson, 
KBE, CB, for the year 1952: 


The combined premium income of our 
group of companies for 1952 was £25,728,823, 
an increase of £2,264,938. The Corpora- 
tion’s underwriting profit amounted to 

353,566. After making a contribution of 

265,000 to the staff pension account and 
charging sundry other expenses of £36,418, 
the total —s t was, £890,877. We 
provide £583,783 for United Kingdom taxa- 
tion, and the net profit for the year is 
£307,094. The dividend costs £187,576, 
leaving the carry forward at £750,667, an 
increase of £119,518 on the year. 


The fire premium income has again im- 
proved from (£1,812,320 to £2,104,525, 
Results, both in the United Kingdom and 
overseas, have continued to be favourable 
and we have a profit of £120,395, or 5.7 per 
cent. Our fire business in the United States 
continues to develop in a satisfactory manner, 


_ The accident and general premiums have 
increased by £1,695,042 to £20,871,508, and 
by reason of the considerable improvement 
in our United States results, we are able to 
show a profit of £233,171. 


Motor business, as usual, was the largest 
individual class, with premiums of 
£9,284,198, and, although the overall results 
were better, they still do not provide a 
profit. In the United States, while the 
general experience was rather less unprofit- 
able than it was in 1951, our own results were 
considerably pn gr The cost of claims 
is, however, still high, and only by the most 
exacting standards of underwriting have we 
been able to keep within small proportions 
the loss on this large part of our business. In 
the United Kingdom the results of our motor 
business, although better than in 1951, were 
still unSatisfactory. 


Our workmen’s compensation premiums 
have increased from  £5,032,765 to 
£5,418,446, and we have had a profitable 
year’s trading in this line. 

The remarkable improvement in our 
results in the United States has brought us 
an underwriting profit in another difficult 
year’s trading there. Our United Kingdom 
premiums increased by about 10 per cent 
and the total business showed improved 
profit. We have to record another appre- 
ciable increase in our business from overseas 
territories other than the United States, 
although the poor results of motor business 
have had a noticeable effect upon the results. 


The Clerical, Medical and Genera: Life 
Assurance Society, our associate life office, 
again reports ress. Its net new business 
at £6,718,120 is an improvement of 
£1,004,122 on the 1951 record of £5,713,998. 
The life assurance fund of £21,110,777 1s UP 
by £1,135,443. 

The business of The Merchants’ Marine 
Insurance Company, Limited, our marine 
subsidiary, continues to develop _ satisfac- 
torily. e net marine jums 
£619,476 show an increase of £61,704, and 
the marine fund at the end of 1952 amounted 
to £814,597. 

The total | investments amounted is 

29,006, an increase of £1,773,48!, 2 
pg total market values showed an apprecia- 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RESERVES STRENGTHENED 


rhe annual general meeting of the Alliance 
Assurance Company, Limited, will be held 
on May 27th in London. 

The following are extracts from the review 
of the year 1952 by the chairman, Mr 
Anthony G. de Rothschild : 


Life Department; The net new sums 
assured completed during the year amounted 
to (7,911,269, compared with £7,774,286 in 
1951. The purchase money for immediate 
annuities, at £43,546, and the amount of 
deferred annuities issued, £134,803 per 
annum, compared with the 1951 totals of 
{56,923 and £147,682 respectively. Claims 
by death amounted to £600,677, against 
£692,690 in 1951, and were substantially 
below the sum which would normally be 
expected. At the end of 1952, the “ Alli- 
ance” Life and Annuity Funds amounted 
to {£27,973,901, being an increase of 
£1,016,916 during the year. 


Fire Department: The net premiums 
amounted to £5,526,055, or £69,330 more 
than those for 1951. There was an increase 
in the claims, which amounted to £2,018,181, 
which is £397,097 more than the figure for 


| the previous year. The surplus for the year, 


after provision for unexpired risks, amounts 
to £911,836, which has been carried to the 
profit and loss account. 


Accident Department: The net premiums 
amounted to £4,972,822,; compared with 
{4,412,058 for 1951. The surplus, after 
providing for wunexpired liabilities,’ was 
£407,990, which has been transferred to the 
profit and loss account. ‘This figure com- 
pares with £362,227 for the previous year. 


Marine Department: The net premiums 
amounted to £2,573,618, an increase of 
£43,726 over those for the previous year. 
The underwriting account for 1950 has now 
been closed with a balance of £515,573 and 
after utilising £190,047 of this amount in 
order to maintain the reserve for claims fall- 
ing on previous years at £425,000, the sum 
of £325,526 has been transferred to the 
profit and loss account. This balance is the 
highest recorded for over thirty years. 


Trustee Department : The fees received in 
the trustee department for 1952 amounted 
to £18,834, being approximately £2,500 more 
than those of the previous year. 


Investment Department: The book values 
of the Stock Exchange securities held in the 
“ Alliance ” life and annuity funds at the end 
of the year exceeded their market values by 
a rather larger margin than last year. How- 
ever, the great majority of the investments in 
these funds is in definitely redeemable 
securities, which, in the course of time, will 
more than cover the present depreciation. 


Profit and loss account: The following 
appropriations have been made: 


£200,000 to the staff pension trust funds, 
of which £25,000 relates to the fund of 
a subsidiary company. 


' £22,008 to the widows’ and orphans 
und. 


£45,000 to writing down the book values 
of Stock Exchange securities held by 
subsidiary companies. 
In addition to these a p iations, it has 
been decided to transfer 250,000 to the 
additional reserve in the fire insurance 
account, making -it up to £3,750,000. Part 
of this transfer, viz. £139,039, is made in 
the accounts of subsidiary companies. 


ae one reserve has also been 
strengthene now stands 50,000. 
The directors have decided neat the 
dividend at the rate of 22s. per share, to 
which it was increased last year. | 


THE RUBBER GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


EFFECT OF AMERICAN POLICY 


The ordinary general meeting of The 
Rubber Growers’ Association (Incorporated) 
was held on May Ist. Sir Sydney Palmer, 
CBE, the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said : 


The re-opening of the high-cost alcohol- 
based synthetic plants, the product’ of which 
is sold at far below cost, is in large measure 
responsible for the present disappointing off- 
take of natural rubber by US manufacturers. 
The consequential decline in price is creating 
a very serious situation in South-East Asia. 
In the urge to ensure national security, the 
USA Government has unfortunately over- 
looked the inevitable repercussions elsewhere. 


THE COMMUNIST MENACE 


I would remind our American friends that 
national security is not only dependent on 
military preparedness, but also on having 
friendly allies with a sound economy 
throughout the world. There are thou- 
sands of Communist agitators throughout 
South-East Asia pouring out a steady flow 
of propaganda against the Western Demo- 
cracies, and the USA in particular. There 
is no doubt that every time the price of 
natural rubber falls, thereby lowering the 
Asian standard of living, the Communist 
agents tell the humblest worker in the mast 
remote village that it is due to American 
manipulation. 


If our American friends think I am paint- 
ing an exaggerated picture, let them take note 
of what has already been a During 
the past few months the Government of 
Ceylon has made an agreement with the 
Government of Communist China to obtain 
rice in exchange for theft rubber. 


Natural rubber is certainly the most im- 
= dollar earner for the sterling area. 

uring the seven years since the end of the 
war, natural rubber exports to the USA have 
earned the sterling area $1,350 million. 
Taking into account exports to other dollar 
areas it is estimated that in the postwar 
period rubber has earned the sterling area 
over $1,600 million. In 1951, when rubber 
prices reached their prewar relationship 
with US cotton prices, rubber is reckoned 
to have earned $400 million. In 1952 
rubber’s earnings dropped by half, and in 
1953 it looks as if they may be less than $100 
million. 

When the US Government ceases to 
spoon-feed industry with supplies of synthetic 
at call, a new situation will arise, and it will 
then be necessary for manufacturers and the 
trade to increase their working stocks of 
natural which are at a very low level. One 
day, and perhaps soon, someone will wake 
up to the fact that natural rubber cannot for 
long be available at a price which for com- 
pasable grades is lower than the price of 23 
cents at which GR-S is pegged by the 
American Government agencies, 


REVISION OF POLICY NEEDED 


As the present rubber situation has arigen 
as a result of American policy, I would have 
thought it reasonable to hope that a slight 
revision of this policy might create a situa- 
tion wherein artificial correctives were not 
required. : 


As a starting point the governments of 
producing areas should surely endeavour to 
obtain conditions of free competition 
between natural and synthetic rubber on 


ual terms. For this purpose it will be 
ie to ask the American. Government 


first of all to dispense with all restrictive 
practices against natural rubber. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


401 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


HIGH LEVEL OF TURNOVER 
MAINTAINED 


MR EDW. A. O’NEAL, JR. ON 
CHANGED CONDITIONS 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Monsanto Chemicals Limited will be ‘held 
on May 27th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu-: 


lated statement of the chairman, Mr Edw. A. 
O’Neal, Jr: 


The results for 1952 fell short of our origi- 
nal estimates in respect of turnover, and profit 
was well below that of 195}. Economic 
changes within industry both at home and 
abroad resulted in an emphatic shift during 
the year from a seller’s to a buyer’s market 
in the chemical industry. Nevertheless, the 
total value of goods sold was well maintained 
at just 3 per cent below the 1951 level and 
the tonnage of goods sold showed an increase 
of approximately 10 per cent. Especially 
gratifying was an increase of goods exported 
from 33 per cent of total sales in 1951 to 
39 per cent in 1952. 


CAPITAL FINANCE AND EXPANSION 


In my statement accompanying the last 
annual report I felt able, when dealing with 
the prospects for 1952, to express the hope 
that the Government would find the majority 
of our expansion plans justified under their 
economic policies. As stockholders have been 
advised, and pursuant to Capital Issues Com- 
mittee consent, the first £1,500,000 of a total 
of £3,500,000 5 per cent Unsecured Loan 
Stock, 1982, was issued in August, 1952. The 
additional funds so made available to us are 
reflected in the increase in our total assets as 
at December 31, 1952, to the record level of 
£12,925,629. Part of the new moneys has 
been employed.in new plant and equipment 
at Newport. Ruabon and Fulmer and for 
increased working capital for raw material 
and finished goods inventories. 


A sum of £478,426 was used in taking up 
our proportionate share of a rights issue of 
additional ee capital by Monsanto 
Chemicals (Australia) Limited, our Austra- 
lian subsidiary. 

As earlier noted, the 1952 sales turnover 
at £9,957,827 was close to the £10 million 
milestone set in our record year of 1951. 
This high turnover, achieved in spite of lower 
prices and a decline in. buying, reflects excel- 
lent work on the part of the organisation in 
securing an increasing volume of business 
in markets characterised by keen competi- 
tion. 

So far, we have successfully met what now 
appears to be well-established Continental, 
Japanese and American competition in many 
of our important foreign markets, although 
it remains as an ever-present challenge to our 
ability to’maintain trading volume and profit 
margins. 

Mr A. D. Daysh, a director of our com- 
pany since 1940, retired for reasons of ill- 
health with ¢ffect from January 31, 1953. 

At the December board meeting Mr D. R. 
Mackie was appointed a  director—Mr 
Mackie has been with our company since 
1924, 

THE OUTLOOK 


We expect some of the conditions which 
made 1952 so difficult a year to persist. 
Nevertheless, as a result of measures we are 

i and unless economic conditions 
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will make it more and more difficult to find 
the funds required to foster development and 
expansion to maintain our industry in a 
world competitive position. 


I therefore welcome the reinstatement. of 
the system of initial allowances and the end- 
ing in 1954 of the EPL as a. step in the 
right direction. 


HAMBROS BANK 


CHANGED ECONOMIC SITUATION 
MR R. OLAF HAMBRO’S STATEMENT 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Hambros Bank Limited will be held on June 
4th, at the offices of the bank, 41, Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement of the chair- 
man, Mr R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year to March 
31, 1953: 


I again enclose, as has been my practice 
for some years past, my comments on the 
year of account which covers the period from 
April 1, 1952, to March 31, 1953. 


The figures themselves portray the changes 
that have taken place in the economic situa- 
tion of the country. The year commenced 
with a budget which was designed to restrict 
credit expansion by raising interest rates 
coupled ~ with deflationary measures in 
restricting imports and withdrawing foreign 
credit. In fact the government, wisely in my 
opinion, applied the brake on the machine 
with the inevitable slowing up of the wheels 
of industry and trade but, while brakes are 
meant to be applied to slow up too rapid a 
motion, they may permanently damage the 
machine if they are kept on too long and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has seen this 
and is wisely releasing them. 





EFFECTS OF BUDGETARY POLICY 


The effect of last year’s policy on this bank 
is seen by a drop of approximately £2,400,000 
in acceptances and £7 million in deposits. 
As a large part of our deposits are related to 
the credits which we are able to put at the 
disposal of our foreign clients, the drop in 
one naturally follows the other, aggravated 
as it is by the growing shortage of sterling 
abroad, a shortage partly created by the 
action of the government to which I have 
referred and by the drastic reduction of im- 
ports into the country. This has naturally 
had its repercussions on the trade between 
this country and the countries with which 
we are most closely associated, Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden and Finland, but I am 
happy to say that, in spite of these difficul- 
ties, our relations with our clients in these 
countries have remained active and still form 
the major part of our overseas business. We 
have also been able to increase our turnover 
with our good friends in Italian banking 
circles. 

Other changes in the balance sheet are not 
important. The drop in gilt-edged results 
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Head Office: 41, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
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UNITED BISCU ITs 
LIMITED 


' SALES AGAIN LARGER 


The income of the group for the year was 
£1,481,716, compared with £2,892,987 in 
1951. The group profit carried forward to 
the appropriation account was £261,785. 
After providing for parent company’s divi- 
dends, there remains to be carried forward 
to 1953 £1,270,720 for the group, as com- 
pared with £1,272,371 at the end of 1951. The fifth annual general meetin: United 
Biscuits, Limited, will be held on \\.y 2g: 
from the repayment of short bonds, against @ Edinburgh. 
which there is a rise in the Treasury bill The following is an extract from ‘he state 
holding. The total of the loans and advances ment by the chairman, Mr Peter «; Mac. 
stands at about the same ratio to deposits as donald, WS, JP, circulated with th: report 
“E ag and the es — oa gi — and accounts for 1952: ok 
all of which are short and medium dat : ; 
produce a figure of 81.5 per cent of our ee ey oemntge”d P i-known 
deposits, showing again a strong liquid posi- « ngacfariane Lang” were linked :. eae 
— the “United Biscuits” group. bach bows 

BURDEN OF COSTS AND TAXATION _ Dehtind them more than one hundred years 

of experience in the making of biscuits and 

Although the total of the balance sheet is many advantages have been achieved by the 
smaller, the margin of profit is slightly amation, as the figures in this report 
higher, but the present costs and taxation testify. Our programme of modernisation of 
weigh very heavily and tend to reduce the plant and i t of Processes oon. 
amount available for transfer to inner re- tinues to the St extent permitted by the 
serves, which are, and I hope always will be, restrictions and shortages of the postwar 
the great strength of British banking. ears. The major extension to one of our 


With regard to the consolidated balance ish. factotie oe po in my state. 
sheet, Hambros Investment Trust, Limited, aici the egeemicte an = 
has had a successful year, and the valuation a edeual building ee vlidat am 
of the securities shows an increased reserve tt Same ae rng Oe 
over cost. The Bishopsgate Trading and _— 

Export Company, Limited, has increased its Our sales have shown a cons iderable 
capital during the year and drops out as a increase not only in money value but also 
subsidiary company, but remains closely in tonn eae Sales in 1952 ar nounted 
associated. The Hambro Trading Company to £7, ed with £6,200,000 
of America Inc. has ceased its activities in in 1951 and with £3,850,000 five years ago. 
some lines which were found to be un- Cost of ingredients expenses have risen 
remunerative, and is concentrating on its Dut im spite of this there remains a satis. 
automobile division and one or two smaller factory margin of profit. The profit before 
lines which are being successfully handled, PF : ae on ee | the os 

solida » amounte 
IMPROVING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS to £795 (1951—£654,672), and although 
a sg the government is the chief beneficiary, this 
be y : bone of us we are encouraged achievement affords satisfaction to directors 

y signs o ttef international relations, and workers, as well as, I hope, to share- 
bringing the hope that all the wasted effort holders. 
at present being spent by the nations I ad oft « 
on armaments may cease and be diverted to eae aa $ tax in 19: A re quired 
peaceful construction. At the same time we the sum ron Tn 1952 the ac ‘ditional 
must expect some difficulties in those indus- Aacicred * all heel profits levy, a vo 
tries which have, for many years, been geared a ts aot bi ape ign me ves adden. 
to the production of armaments and ancillary oh rer rk "ae te, ol yall % saa 4 
products, the consequence of which may be * Ysrilt > fe An. all Sig a 
considerable tzade dislocation. sitet ag bn” yi 367 t0- saa th . oe 

Certain changes in the marlagement have which . nde & : draining the life blood of 
taken place during the year. Mr Plucknett industry. The reliefs announced in the recent 

retired as manager, and I am glad to say has incentive budget proposals, including the 
accepted a seat on the board, where his great abolition of excess profits levy at . e end of 
knowledge and experience will be most use- .1953, mark, I hope, an encouragin art in 
ful. Mr Crawford also retired, but has agreed the reduction of the present far too heavy 
to continue to advise us on all matters con- load of taxation. 

nected with taxation, We have now appointed 
a team of managers, consisting of Mr 
Martens, Mr Clark, Mr Stone, Mr Purton’ 
and Mr Pennington, and I wish them all 
success in their new positions. 


DIVIDEND RAISED TO to PER (ENT 


There remains after taxation a ba! ance of 
ao 248) directors 
Once again I tender my thanks to the staff Sai eA 1 an, ad pene 
for their loyal co-operation and work on ‘be- shares at the increased rate of 7 per cont, less 
half of the bank. tax, making a total of. 10 per cent ‘or the 
year, as against 8 per cent last yea 
It is satisfactory to record that 1953 bas 
started well. We all welcome the ar ounce 
ment that the government is soon ‘0 take 
i and allocations 
to manufacturers, Your directors hos that 
before the year is out the Ministry f Food 
will also find it possible to free fas from 
government cement 
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BABCOCK & WILCOX 


RECORD VALUE OF EXPORT CONTRACTS 
MR W. LIONEL FRASER ON THE 


e fifty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Babcock & Wilcox.Limited will be held 
on May 28th in London. 

rhe following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr W. Lionel Fraser, 
CMG. which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1952: 

On behalf of my colleagues and myself, let 
me express, at the commencement of this 
review, our sincere thanks to the staff and 
peratives, men and women, in your com- 
sany and in the subsidiary companies and 


ev 


oO 


b anch offices, at home and throughout the 
world. Your directors acknowledge with 
gratitude their efforts and their support, and 
are ever mindful of the interests of all staff 
and operatives. Relations with all employees 
are very good, as they always have been. 


After setting aside sums for depreciation, 
providing for UK taxation and making other 
necessary adjustments, the balance standing 
to the credit of the consolidated profit and 
loss account is £1,410,048. The preference 
dividends, less tax, required £49,955 and your 
directors now recommend that a final divi- 
iend of 74 per cent, less tax, plus a bonus 
of 3 per cent, less tax, be paid on the ordinary 
stock, absorbing £289,689, making 18 per 
cent for the year. Your board further recom- 
mend that the sum of £600,000 be transferred 
to general reserve, which, together with 
amounts placed to reserve in the accounts of 
the subsidiaries, makes a new figure of 
{6,442,263 for general reserves. It is also 
recommended that the sum of £100,000 be 
transferred to research and development 
Teserve. 


r 
pe 
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The effects of present-day high replace- 
ment costs of plant and machinery and 
buildings, to which I referred last year, have 
continued to engage the attention of your 
beard. As a further instalment towards 
making provision for these increased costs, 
the sum of £576,809 has been set aside 
before arriving at the trading profits of the 
group for the year and has been added to 


the capital reserves shown on the balance 
sheet. 


TAXATION 


Stockholders will be interested to know 
hat United Kingdom taxation on the profits 
i the group, for the years 1946-1952 inclu- 
sive, exceeded the staggering figure of 
{12} million, and this during a period when 
your company was striving to re-equip its 
works to meet ever more testing business 
conditions: taxes _in 1952 itself were par- 
ucularly burdensome. 


it is, therefore, an immense relief, and 
very enlivening, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should have felt able in his Budget 
proposals to take the first beld step to reduce 


tax burdens, 
BANK OVERDRAFT 


Stockholders will recall that in my two 
Previous statements mention has been made 
* the bank overdraft of the group. At 
the end of the year this had risen to approxi- 
mately £3,200,000, and the matter has again 
Claimed the special consideration of your 
directors.. Having regard to the rising cash 
Tequirements involved in this period of infla- 
ton and high ion at home and 


- na and to the probability that a 
‘*C\UOnS May prove to be abnormal, they 
have decided that it is in the best interests 
ef the company that the position should | 
continue to be financed by means of tem- 


COMPANY’S SOUND POSITION 


porary bank advances. This decision has 
been taken despite the possibility that the 
level of output which your company is likely 
to reach during the next twe or three years 
may well involve financial needs much 
greater than those which have been necessary 
hitherto. 


PRODUCTION 


The past year has been very trying, and 
those who are responsible for the manage- 
ment of your company have had many 
problems to meet, not the least being those 
caused by shortage in the supplies of steel 
and other components required for our 
manufacturing processes. This was especially 
felt in the first three quarters of the year, 
and it was not until the latter months that 
some signs of slow improvement were notice- 
able. ean then there was no appreciable 
betterment in the deliveries of certain types 
and qualities of steel, the lack of which still 
gives rise to anxiety. 


In the circumstances, your directors regard 
the figures of turnover and trading pcofit as 
satisfactory. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Looking to future developments, there can 
be little doubt that the efficient utilisation of 
coal and other fuels will remain the pre- 
dominant factor in steam generation, and 
research and development in combustion, as 
well as in all other methods by which power 
may be produced, continue to hold a prior 
place in the attention of all those responsible 
for the destiny of your company. 


EXPORT 


It is pleasing to note that contracts secured 
for export surpassed in value those gained 
in any previous year. This was accom- 
plished in spite of keener world competition. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


In many countries in which we already 
had well-established markets, a demand has 
developed, from time to time, to establish 
local engineering industries, and in_ such 
cases it is your board’s policy to set up 
subsidiary works. Since my last review, it 
has been decided to commence manufactur- 
ing in both Brazil and Mexico, and in this 
way we expect not only to retain but to 
enlarge our markets in those countries. 


Marine: The marine department has had 
some notable orders, and during 1952 boilers 
were commissioned in more than a quarter 
of a million tons of shipping. 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


It is manifest that the sellers’ market for 
the products of your company has gone, as 
indeed it has for the greater part of British 
industry. Nevertheless, the volume of orders 
on hand, both in this country and for export, 
is very encouraging, and, needless to say, 
the new conditions are being tackled with 
the utmost energy. Your company’s busi- 
ness extends over most parts of the world 
and the additional responsibilities and 
hazards which that must entail present a 
direct challenge to all concerned. 


I am satisfied that your company is in 
fine shape. Stockholders can have 
in the and can anticipate a continu- 
ance of good trading figures for the years 
immediately ahead. 


DARWINS 


YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


The twenty-fourth annual general mecting 
of Darwins Limited was held on May 5th 
at Sheffield, Mr F. Thompson-Schwab (the 
chairman) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


The year has been one of substantial pro- 
gress throughout the group, a record tonnage 
of steel having been produced. Record out- 
puts were also achieved by the cogging and 
bar rolling mills, forges, foundry and 
magnet department. The year has also seen 
the continuance of expenditure on much 
needed maintenance work. The cost of main- 
tenance must, of necessity, always be a heavy 
burden in steel works such as comprise the 
Darwins group of companies, if production 
is to be kept up to its highest level. Any 
undue economy would be extremely 
hazardous and shortsighted. Undue economy 
would also be shortsighted with capital 
equipment. Quality of product must always 
be one of the main factors in meeting com- 
petition and our position in the field of 
quality can only be maintained by continu- 
ing to install the most modern plant. We 
are continually seeking for improved methods 
of production and new additions have been 
and will continue to be made so far as the 
resources of the group permit. 


The other important factor which we must 
watch at all times is price. As is well known, 
market conditions during the last few years 
have been such that producers have enjoyed 
considerable advantages when fixing selling 
prices, but this state of affairs is changing 
rapidly. We shall discover this when the 
full onslaught of Continental and Japanese 
competition is felt in the steel trade. To 
meet such competition it is necessary to 
attain the highest possible degree of efficiency 
and you may be assured that your company 
is playing its part in this respect. 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR ALLOY STEELS 


This group of companies specialises in the 
production of all types of high-grade steels. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the demand for alloy steels is steadily 
increasing and, in fact, in 1952 the country’s 
output increased by 80 per cent., compared 
with the year 1946. Your company is con- 
tributing to this increase in no small measure, 


Particular attention is being paid to export 
trade, the turnover of which increased by 
over 30 per cent in 1952, compared with 
1951, in spite of the Government restriction 
on exports which, unfortunately, still con- 
tinues. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


From the profit figure we have to allow 
no less than £293,900 for taxation. We pro- 
pose a final dividend on the ordinary shares 
of 8 per cent actual (less tax), making, with 
the interim already paid, a total of 12 per cent 
actual (less tax). The directors also feel justi- 
fied in recommending an additional distribu- 
tion in the form of a bonus of 2 per cent 
actual (less tax). 


If these proposals receive the approval of 
shareholders, we shall be paying out a total 
of £43,373, which will enable us to augment 
our reserves by £50,000 and increase the 
carry forward to £37,608. 


The year 1953 has started satisfactorily. 
There are signs of increasing competition 
and some diminution in demand for some of 
our products, but your board faces the future 
with confidence. We cannot promise that the 
1952 profit figure will be maimtained, but we 
see no reason to suppose that we shall not 
be able to present to you satisfactory results 
when next we meet. 


The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


IMPROVED PRODUCTIVE 
EFFICIENCY 


The annual general meeting of the British 
Aluminium Company, Limited, was held on 
May 5th in London. 


The Rt Hon Viscount Portal of Hunger- 
ford (the chairman) in the course of his 
speech, said: The consolidated income for 
the year after tax amounts to £676,705. 
This compares with £906,028 for the pre- 
vious year. : 

As you will have observed from _ the 
accounts, taxation has taken an increasingly 
heavy toll, but it is encouraging that in his 
recent Budget the Chancellor has taken some 
steps to lighten the intolerable burden of 
taxation. 


The very firm demand for our rolling mill 
products which had persisted throughout 
1951 continued through the earlier part of 
the year under review, but during the second 
half trading conditions were by no means .so 
easy or satisfactory. A number of factors 
contributed to the reduction of our business 
and eventually made it necessary towards 
the of the year to curtail production at our 
rolling mills. 


So far as our own production of virgin 
aluminium is concerned, we have, as ‘from 
January Ist this year, been released from the 
obligation to sell to the Government and 
repurchase. This decision not only does 
away with the somewhat cumbersome pro- 
cedure which has had to be followed in the 
past 14 years. 


Our production of virgin aluminium during 
the year under review was slightly greater 
than in 1951. This increase actually indi- 
cates considerably improved _ efficiencies 
which we are now obtaining from our work 
of modernisation at Lochaber and Kinloch- 
leyen, since two unavoidable factors operated 
to reduce output during the year. 


CURRENT YEAR’S TRADING CONDITIONS 


In the early months of 1953 trading con- 
ditions were more difficult than they have 
been for many years. There are recent signs 
that the recession in our industry is becom- 
ing less’ severe, and in order to stimulate 
trade to the greatest possible extent we have, 
since the recent decrease in the price of 
ingot, introduced considerably greater reduc- 
tions in prices for basic and larger quantities 
of sheet and strip in pure aluminium and 
medium strength alloys. On the other hand, 
we have found it necessary to increase the 
differentials charged for small quantities, 
which remain unaltered since 1948, to com- 
pensate for the much greater cost of manu- 
facturing small items. However, we have 
already absorbed other increases in the cost 
of raw materials and services outside our 
control and our profit margins are accordingly 
reduced. 


Development work has continued actively, 
and we have every reason to be optimistic 
as to the long-term future of our metal. 
Perhaps one of the most encouraging features 
has been the great improvement effected in 
welding techriques. 

The total consolidated profit for the year is 
£2,460,991 compared with the corresponding 
figure in the previous year of £2,549,068, a 
reduction of £88,077... We recommend a 
final dividend of 6 per cent on the ordinary 
stock which, with the 4 per cent already 


paid, makes 10 per cent less for the year. 
We also r payment of a cash bonus 
on the ordinary stock of 2 per cent, less tax. 


This leaves £431,205 at credit of profit and - 


loss accOunt of the parent company; an 
increase of £7,388. 


The report. was adopted. 


per share has been 


DOMINION STEEL AND 
COAL CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


MR L. A. FORSYTH’S SPEECH 


The annual meeting of this company was 
held on May Ist at Montreal. 


Mr L. A. Forsyth, QC, the president in 
the course of his address, said: The net 
profit, after taxes, amounts to $4,197,875.70, 
a decrease of $1,255,956.81. Regular quarterly 
dividends at the rate of 25 cents per share 
on the outstanding ordinary shares of the 
Corporation were declared during 1952, in 
a total amount of $2,079,666. Since the close 
of 1952 one quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
eclared and paid. 


The balance at credit of earned surplus 
account was $28,636,434.72, showing an in- 
crease over the previous year’s balance in the 
sum of $2,118,209.70. This account has been 
increased by a total of $24,700,043.34 since 
December 31, 1941. 


Notwithstanding this substantial addition 
to its surplus, capital expenditure absolutely 
essential to keep pace with operating require- 
ments has, as the statements submitted to 
this meeting demonstrate, obliged the 
management to resort to borrowings for 
necessary funds from time to time and there 
is every indication that additional financing 
must be undertaken at an early date. 


Production of steel ingots at our Montreal 
plant showed a slight increase, less than one 
per cent, over that of the previous year. At 
Sydney, where our principal steel-making 
operation is condaciee, production of i $ 
was 8.5 per cent lower than in 1951. “This 
decrease is wholly due to indifferent blast 
furnace performance during the last quarter 
of 1952. ‘Total sales of our products showed 
an increase of about 4.5 per cent over the 
figures for 1951. 


It is not difficult to extract from the course 
of current events, at home and abroad, signs 
and portents which justify a cautious 
though not necessarily pessimistic, apprai 
of future prospects for our industry. In the 
international situation as it has developed 
recently, there are indications of a lessening 
of tension, perhaps not altogether justified, 
which may have a significant influence upon 
steel demand, 


Any reduction of the pressure of defence 
demands would undoubtedly make available 
additional supplies for civilian consumption. 
Whether the requirements of an undoubtedly 
rapidly expanding Canadian economy would 
bridge the gap created is a debatable 
question. 


Whatever the answer to that questi 
there can be little doubt that all of us woul 
welcome the opportunity to build the future 
of this industry upon the foundation of a 
sound and lasting peace. Competition from 
abroad in our domestic market is becoming 
daily a more significant factor in certain lines 
of our products. 


Conceding the impossibility of trading with 
others unless we trade with them, we do, 
nevertheless, face problems arising from 
lower living standards in other countries. 
Difficult as these problems are, there are few 
of them that cannot be solved by greater 
efficiency and skill, concentration on quality, 


and lastly by industry at least as gteat as; 


that practised in other lands. 
This Corporation is. rapidly 


approaching 
a stage in its history when it can be said 


that it now provides complete facilities 

adequate performance of its eee 

believe, ee _ its : mar 

barring unforeseeable economic 

look forward with confidence to its fury 
The report was adopted. 
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ASHANTI. GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION 
IMPROVED CURRENT OUT? iT 
" BUDGET TAXATION BENE! (1s 
The fifty-sixth annual general mec:ing of 


Ashanti Goldfields Corporation Limicd was 
held on May 6th in London, Major 


General 
Sir Edward L. Spears, KBE, Ci MC, 
FinstD (chairman and managing ¢: ecjor) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circy- 


lated statement : 


From November 2, 1951, permission was 
given with effect from October Ist for 40 per 
cent of our production to be sold on the 
free market and from May 1, 1952, we were 
allowed to sell all the gold we produced in 
this way. 


Though our profits subject to taxation have 
fallen by £224,999 to £850,927, the total 
charge to taxation is no less than £518,204 
compared with £611,500. We recommend a 
final divin’ of Is. per unit of stock, making 
a total of 2s. for the year. This muintains 
the dividend at the same rate as last year. 


I referred last year to the difficultics we 
had experienced in maintaining gold produc- 
tion. .These difficulties were overcome by 
April, 1952, and we expected to produce 
180,000 ounces of gold during the year. 
These hopes were frustrated by a series of 
unofficial strikes, the most serious of which 
occurred in July and lasted for twelve days. 
It was largely due. to, this that there was a 
gold ounces produced com- 
pared to the previous. year. There has been 
a considerable improvement in recent months, 


With the exception of continucd good 
values on No. 27 Level, development work 
done during the past year did not produce 
outstanding results. Since the close of the 
year, however, we have had some encouragg 
news. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REM AKKS 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 
said: Thanks to the Budget, I feel consider- 
ably happier than when I wrote the speech 
which has begn circulated. We shail not 
obtain anything substantial in the way of 
reliefs in the current year, but in 194 we 
shall benefit considerably. For a long ume I 
have been deploring the burden of taxation 
which falls upon mining companies operung 
abroad but domiciled here. I am grateful to 
the Chancellor for what he has done 1 help 
us, but I hope that this is only a first instal- 
ment. 

The position at the mine continues to be 
satisfactory. t is increasing steadily, 
and the rate of 25,000 tons a month is »:thin 
sight. The amount of gold produced 10 the 
first six months, 89,500 ounces from 136,500 
tons treated, is in accordance with our plans. 
Development. results continue to be mst 
encouraging. 

The erly zone in the region of <103s- 
cut No. 105 has been proved over a width 
250 feet at am average width of 4+ ‘cet, 

th values of 7.5 dwt. per ton. At the south 
end of the drive values have been exosed 

ore than 300 feet and over a width of 
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THE TELEGRAPH 
CONDENSER COMPANY 


‘URNOVER AGAIN A RECORD 


rwentieth annual general meeting of 


Telegraph Condenser Company, 
: was Held on May 7th-in London, 
Mr VY Hunter, CBE, Hon. MIEE (the 
ch o), presiding. The following is an 
ex (rom his circulated statement: 
Alt the 1952 profit on trading was the 
hig vet achieved, profit after taxation 
she considerable: reduction 
wit The introduction of the 
Profits Levy, which is not allowed as a de- 
duction in computing imecome tax , 
h: ‘tated making provision for addi- 
tio! tion out of proportion to the 


ease im profits earned, 


Completion of the extension at the Bath- 
gate factory, at whi ee ns 
, .ccond half of 1952, accompanied 

ory rate of production at both 

es, enabled output to be main- 

ighout the year at a high level. 

roduction facilities, which helped 

ctake the backlog of orders which 

ced during 1951, now enable us to 

‘ favourable delivery of all but a few 

of our products. Your directors are satisfied 

the company’s t — 

{acbies are sufficient to meet any foreseeable 
demand for our capacitors. 


SALES 


Turnover exceeded 1951, itself a record 
year, by a substantial percentage. ~ “This in- 
crease is only reflected in the trading profit 
to a very modest extent, ag higher labour and 
material costs, coupled with keener selling 
prices, narrowed the profit margin on many, 
of our products. ‘This trend is likely to 
continue during 1953. 


This is Coronation year and, subject to the 
requirements of the defente programme, it 
can be expected that the sales of Television 
receivers will be very considerable. Your 
company’s products figure largely im such 
eguipment, but, unfortunately, due to com- 
peunve policies, the prices from such busi- 
ness are not likely to be rembumierative. 

A reduction in turnover during the current 
ye ems inevitable, Many of our cus- 

mel particularly those manufacturing 

electrical. appliances, have been 

hit by closed markets abroad, and until 

e markets are reopened we cannot antici- 
ite any substantial increase in demand for 


ee eee 
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Contrary to expectation, @xport turnover 
was maintained approximately at the record 
level of 1951, but this was achieved only by 
reducing substantially the value of our order 
book. Old-established and valued customers 
in some of our most i 
were prevented from 
because of lack of sterling or because of a 
restrictive import acy. Continuation of 
present conditions may we lead to the per- 
manent loss of export markets which it has 
taken years to establish. ‘ 

Your company is well equipped, both 
financially and technically, to endure tem- 
porary setbacks in trading conditions, and if 
the latter become no worse during the year, 
it should be possible t0 earn a reasonable 
trading profit. ; ; 

_ Your directors prepent make a further 
issuc of “plough s a capitalising 
£50,000 of the general Sane cal a i 

this sum in paying u in full 100,000 mee 
ord ae sHares 16s. each to be issued 
Credited as fully paid to ordi share- 
holders in the i Pana ordinar y 
share for every ordinary shares held. 

The report was adopted. , 


MAPLE & COMPANY 


RECORD VOLUME OF EXPORTS 


MR C. C. REGNART ON EFFECT OF 
BUDGET PROPOSALS 


The sixty-third annual eral meeting of 
Maple & Company, Limited, was held on 
April 30th, in London, Mr C. C. Regnart, 
the president, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: - 


A year ago I told you that overheads were 
still rising, whilst profit ratios were. static. 
These conditions continued to a great extent 
throughout the year, and have been largely 
responsible for reduced profits, in conjunc- 
tion with the failure of the Board of Trade to 
implement until December the “ D ” Scheme 
for Furniture announced by the Chancellor 
in his 1952 Budget statement, resulting in 
eight months’ uncertainty and confusion, and 
a considerable recession in trade. 


However, now the scheme is in operation 
and our industry is freed, I am sure that the 
return to competitive buying and individu- 
ality in design will lead to better trading 


Like all other retail businesses the turn- 
over for the first half of 1952 showed a sharp 
decrease. Unlike the general stores, how- 
ever, this company did not have the advan- 
tage of a “bumper” Christmas trade as it 
appears was enjoyed by stores generally, thus 
enabling lost leeway to be made up which 
indeed, in several cases, was exceeded, 
although our January sale, the first since the 
War, was a great success and brought us 
many néw customers. 


Trade did improve, however, in the second 
half of the year and our present figures to 
date are showing a tendency in this direction. 


Our difficulties, I must add, were also 
aggravated by the constant reduction in the 
cost of basic materials and also by the intro- 
duction of the “D” scheme on textiles last 
April, which necessitated important down- 
ward adjustments to selling prices, both in 
fabrics, linens and blankets, while a further 
reduction in the price of carpets had to be 
faced. I believe that basic prices are today 
more healthy and stable than they have been 
for some time. 


I cannot emphasise too strongly that this 
business has been built up for more than a 
century by supplying the public with furni- 
ture of good value, and that no minimum 
standard is required to educate our buyers as 
to the quality required by this organisation. 
Our buyers are very zealous in their efforts 
to see that all goods displayed are well above 


these proposed new minimum standards. 


Exports : Here I am more than pleased to 
record that our efforts have been nobly 
rewarded as these have proved a.record, and 
we have sent goods during the past year to 
no less than 70 different countries, with a 
total figure far in excess of ever before. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS | 


Addressing the meeting the chairman said: 
You will no doubt be interested to hear from 
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are intended to be collected from the public. 

It does not cost the manufacturer a Ys 

but falls exclusively on the retailer. esu- 

mate ar it will cost your company at least 
> io 4 

It is estimated that the recent Purchase 
Tax changes will cost retailers altogether 
£25 million, and I am glad to know that 
Mr W. Stevenson, the deputy secretary of 
the National Chamber of Trade, is takirig up 
the matter once more on behalf of the 70,000 
registered retailers, who are being made to 

this money unjustly. 

There is no doubt that Customs and Excise 
should devise a scheme whereby the distribu- 
tive trades should be protected from such 
unfair transactions. 


With regard to the welcome -proposal to 
reduce the standard rate of Income Tax to 
9s. in the — I am pleased to report that 
— board has taken early advantage of this 

y deducting the tax from your dividend at 
the new rate. 


It would be unwise for me to enlarge upon 
what I said in my statement with regard to 
the future, but I can say that since Easter 
the number .of customers entering the store 
shows a considerable increase on the figure 
for’ the same period last year, and this gives 
me great confidence. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE SEA INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MAJOR A. HAROLD BIBBY’S REVIEW 





The seventy-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of The Sea Insurance Company, 
Limited, was held on May 5th in Liverpool. 
A statement by the chairman, Major A. 
Harold Bibby, DSO, DL, had been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December, 1952. 


The chairman referred to the acquisition 
of the Beacon Insurance Company, Limited, 
which took effect as from January Ist. this 
year and mentioned that while no startling 
results will be seen immediately, the manage- 
ments of the “Sea” and “Beacon” have 
already achieved a large measure of integra- 
tion which will result in economy of opera- 
tion in the future. Dr C. E. Golding, LLD, 
FCI, chairman of the Beacon has joined the 
Sea Company board and Mr H. Ly R. 
Matthews, a director, and Mr H. F. Jackson, 
general manager of the “Sea” have been 
nominated to the “Beacon” board. The 
“Sea” Midlands. local board has been 
strengthened by the addition of Sir Wilfrid 
Martineau, MC, TD, MA. 

Turning to the accounts, Major Bi re- 
ported that the total premium income of the 
company amounted to £3,907,569, a small 
increase on last year. 

The 1951 marine underwriting account has 
been closed after charging £582,885 to meet 
outstanding claims, and a credit balance of 
£155,936 has been transferred to profit and 
loss account, together with £50,000 from past 
provisions no longer required. 

The premium income of the fire depart- 
ment amounted to {1,1 
of £82,295 has been transferred to profit and 
loss account. 


The accident department premium income 
at £688,056 shows a ae increase on the 
though : 

fice cesultict in 0 lam of {17,683. 


and the profit 
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In the profit and4oss:account £275,000 has 
been reserved for United Ki taxation 
as against £150,000 last year. difference 
is mainly accounted for ‘by the settlement 
of outstanding enemy debts and the tax pay- 
able thereon. 


A final dividend of 15 per cent was 
approved, making 25 per cent for the year, 
against- 224 per cent last . ~The total 
assets now stand at {6,963,528 and the 
market value of the investments*is substan- 
tially in excess of the figures shown in the 
balance sheet. 


Major Bibby paid tribute to the work donc 
during the year by the company’s agents at 
home and abroad and the meeting closed 
with a vote of thanks to the.chairman and 
directors also officers and staff of the com- 
pany. 





ROLLS RAZOR LIMITED 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION OF 
NEW RAZOR 


MR A. COLIN KINGHAM’S REVIEW 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Rolls Razor Limited was held on May 5th 
at Cricklewood Broadway, N.W., Mr A. 
Colin Kingham, MC _ (chairman © and 
managing director), presiding. 

The secretary, Mr W. C. Stubbs, read the 
notice convening the meeting);and the report 
of the auditors. 2 

The following. is the review by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

The directors’ report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1952, are presented 
herewith. On October 11, 1952, the firm 
attained its 25th anniversary and special 
celebrations were held to honour everyone 
who had completed a quarter of a century’s 
service with the company. 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
for the past year shows a fall in trading profit 
and a consequent reduction in the net profit 
as compared with 1951 of £22,241 after pro- 
vision has been made for taxation and. all 
other charges. Apart from a small reduction 
in sales in the home market, the principal 
factors which have contributed to the profit 
reduction are rising costs due to wage and 
other increases, expenditure on research and 
promotion necessitated by the placing on the 
market of the new VICEROY DRY 
SHAVER, as well as the more recent intro- 
duction of a new model ROLLS RAZOR 


dry shaver staff, machinery and plant from 


the Cricklewood factory to our mew factory enthu: 


at Hemel Hempstead. © * 


The foregoing facts also partially account 
for the change which has taken place during 
the year in the cash situation shown in the 
consolidated balance sheet resulting in a net 
liability of £57,692. Additionally, however, 
there has been some heavy expenditure on 
plant replacement, and you will observe -a 
substantial increase in our total stocks. This 
latter arises from an increase in. the finished 
stock, trading having now returned to a more 
normal position compared with the past few 
years when demand outstripped production 
and stocks could not be accumulated. 


After providing £76,638 for United King- 
dom taxation and leaving £3,487 profit in 
subsidiaries we bring in £15,973 from the 
previous year making available for distribu- 
tion £59,864, out of which the preferred 
ordinary dividend takes £7,875. Subject to 
your approval, the balance will be allocated 
by paying a dividend on the deferred shares 
of 334 per cent which. takes the same amount 
as in the past 7 years, transferring £10,000 
to general reserve and carrying forward 
£15,739. 


EXPORT SALES MAINTAINED 


During the year under review, markets for 
most products such as ours changed from a 
situation in which consumer demand was 
continually ahead of production into a more 
usual state in which the goods: were readily 
available for sale. Purchase tax and the high 
cost of production naturally have a consider 
able braking effect on sales, but our export 
markets have maintained their position 
admirably and we have every hope that this 
situation will continue through the current 
year. : 

I have previously referred to the removal 
which took place during 1952 of staff, plant 
and equipment for the manufacture 
VICEROY ELECTRIC AND NON-ELEC- 
TRIC DRY SHAVERS from our Crickle- 
wood factory to the new one at Hemel 
Hempstead. New houses and flats have 
been provided by the Hemel Hempstead 
Development Corporation and I am glad to 
report that the staff speak very highly of the 
healthy and happy conditions under which 
they are now living. In fact, it would be 
difficult to find more ideal working and 
living conditions. 


I also referred earlier to the fact that a 
new ROLLS RAZOR had* recently been 
placed on the market and this model, known 


as THE VISCOUNT, is now on sale in place | 


of the Imperial model, which is being with- 
drawn after 25 years’ service. The 








shaving a 
rab e comments received to 
date I beens it will have a great 


The directors again take this o 
of thanking the staff and emplocee te 
excellent work they have done during the. 
past year. 


The report and accounts were :dopted and 
the dividend as recommended w 1; approved 


The retiring director, Mr Edward 7p; 
FCA, was re-clected and the other fora 
business having been duly transacted, the 
proceedings terminated. 





POWERS-SAMAS — | 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


The annual general meeting of Power. 
Samas Accounting Machines Limited wy | 
held on May 4th in London. 


Col:.A. T. Maxwell, TD (the chairman), | 
who presided, said: 


The year 1952, in spite of its many and & 
recurring difficulties, has proved reasonably 
satisfactory. After providing / 44,300 more 
for taxation at £389,000 on pre-1953 Budget 
rates the available profit amounts to £284,300 
as compared with £308,034 Mst year. 


The not unfavourable trading results were § 
made possible by record deliveries of punched 
card equipment and ancillary products from 
our factories. Equipment and services 
invoiced in 1952 in the home and overies 
markets reached an all-time record. 


This year has seen the successful culmim- 
tion of special research which concentrated 
on combining the striking potentialities of 
electronic working with the needs of the office 
machine. This development has not been 
directed to the manufacture of “ clectronic 
brains ” but to the production of machines 
which s the high speed of operation 
affo by electronic working and a full 
degree of adaptability. They must also be 


possessed of that accuracy and reliability 
which always has been—and is still—such 1 
characteristic of the Powers-Samas punched 
‘card machines. 

Powers-Samas card equipment is 
to be found orming essential functioas 


and assisting managements in no less than 30 
countries of the world. 








5 The report was a and the total divi- 
known as THE VISCOUNT, and the heavy mental basis of the razor is unchanged, but dend distribution of 3d. per share wat 
expenditure attaching to the removal of our its construction and appearance have been approved. z : 
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HER MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR 
Appiications are invited for the following post: APPLICATIONS ARE IN the ¥ of Assistant Lecturer 
An Assistant Registrar of Statistics, Federati f M j al renee to ‘ 

required to supervise the collection and caguatiat ice aden ibe wet in Beonemic Starietten, with vine fee’ ere 


of statistical data. 


plus a pensionable expatriation allowance 


able cost-of-living allowance. Government 


mensem according to class. ($1 —2s. 44.) 


of shipping conditions. Free passages are 


whether he has dependent children. 
subject to. local, taxation including inc 


with Statistics and should be u 

Intendin 
{Colonial 
Street, London, 5.W.1, givin 
experience, ete., quoting CDE.59/60/01. 


applicants sheuld- write to t 


'y CGNs Administrator (1); BA, (Hons. P anda E.), 6x-RAF pilot 
to proceed to Canada in search of broader 


ment by British concern i 
Enthusiastic: on ‘scientific usinees method, - ‘tangles 


(F/Lt.), determined. 
horizons, invites employ 


energetic.—Box 245. 


The appointment will be on three years’ 
tion for permanent and pensionable employment. i 
mensem, rising annually by $36 per mensem to $1,200 per mensern, 
rising from $130 per 
mensem to $260 per mensem, and a temporary variable non-pension- 
quarters are 
if available, at rents varying between $15 per mensem an 
Marrie ce 
have their wives and children with thém subject to the’ Hiahadiens 


/ : ; rovided for an offi 
and his we ae pene under the age of 10, ive 
eligible for an additional non-pensionable allowance varvine betw 
$40 per mensem and $185 per mensem accordin a aula dea 
Salaries paid in Malaya are 


o; ‘ome tax. Candidates should 
possess a First or Second-Class Honours Degree in Statistics or 


Mathematics, Economics or other appropriate main subjects combined 
er 4) dre of age. 


pf ) e Director of Recruitmé 
Service), Colonia! Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith 


brief particulars of age, 


roba- 


Salary $4 per 





rovided, 
$60 per 


Courses of stud 
Married officers are B.SC, 


& to his salary and * 


Copies of the 
Secretary, 


post of Director 


qualifications, the early autumn. 


while the 


branch. 
versatile, cultured, 


appointment will date from Octot 
application should reach the und 
ticulars may be obtained, not 1s 


SCHOOL OF 
Director of Studies—J. 


are for: 

a geo DEGREE Oe er 

-year course Honours: e 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF ED TION ‘ADVANCED LEVEL 
OF LONDON UN: 

A one-year course in Economics, 


Executive Committee 4 
an si 


“is 
wld She LE Tae 


16 Queen Anne's Gate, London gy omit wo ss Director, 








Twelve coples of the 
. from whom further par 


"KENNETH LAWRENCE 
<~S@eretary and Registrar, 






a eee 


History, Geography and 
British itution, 


Calendar tained from the 
17 Bell Berect ‘Inston gga tlenaadine la : 


P® Political and Beonomic Pi 


ing) invites 








Hieations for the 
4 5 5 mn now 
which will be i mt Pn to te | 
: of jon’s work and 
ity to and inspire "esean’ - 
an allowance, fer 
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MINERAL ACIOS (Sulphuric 
hydrochloric and phosphoric acid) 
CARBON DISULPHIDE 
CHEMICAL PROOUCTS 


at Converting 
COrmen suLrHATS SEA 
Gj aHOOH WATER 


LE INSECTICIDES i nto 
en. 


INDUSTRIAL OS 


a mnie DRINKING 


OLIVE O1LS 


—— ices 

SULPHUR OLIVE Olt, GROUND WATER 
ee NUT, LINSEED AND PALM O81 
LS SOAPS 


=—S— CANDLES bo ge eet 
SS JUTE AND COTTON TExTiLes : 
teen This is one of the large Weir Evaporating and Distilling plants suppiied 
N™ Hoses to the Netherlands West Indies to distil fresh water from the sea. 
COCO MATS Many large plants of this type are now under construction for orders 
SACKING in hand for the export market. 





IRON ANDO STEEL CASTING 
SHIPBUILDING 
GOLD AND SILVER REFINING 





THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION ox tne rcnmsua geet re: 


LISBON ~— Rua do Comércio, 49 PORTO — Rua Si da Bandeira, 86 G.&J. WEIR Ltd. DRYSDALE&Co.Ltd. WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION Lid. 
fete] WEIR VALVES Ltd. THE ARGUS FOUNDRY Lid. ZWICKY Led. 

















Now 
FRIDEN 
can figure 


in your calculations 





THE ULTRAMATIC FRIDEN CALCULATOR 
is really essential for work in which a. good many intricate 
POINTS WORTH NOTING — calculations have to be made quickly, easily and with 
Individual Pr oducts - Automatic Decimal absolute accuracy. 


ace Division . ata * bot — 7 Supplies are still limited so it is advisable to write or tele- 
Multipliers + Automatic Divisor. phone straightaway for full details and free demonstration, 


BULMERS (Calculators) LIMITED - 7 & 8 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 + Telephone: CENtral 361! 
“sehen ssa gale a nT sashanieueipubsersbegidacieanieecicielinsiatgncanhieiciieeeniereniaieeinaiaandsdilaiiaieeaiiia 


aa as cit a pa hi i aN elma lk la i =e cr Ae 





Why can’t you remember ey 
where you put things, Angela? ~~ 


In the tool bag at the back of the cycle, or on the shelf in the garage, there is (or should be) 

a narrow little box for mending punctures. It contains a tube of rubber solution. Albright & Wilson’s part 

in this is to provide the carbon tetrachloride which is often used as the non-inflammable rubber solvent. Carbon 
tetrachloride has other useful functions. It dry-cleans your clothes. It extinguishes fires. It cures liver fluke in sheep. 

It is one example, from among many, of the way chemicals by Albright & Wilson serve industry and the general public. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LED + 49 FARK LANE EGOMPON - W:} 
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Could you exports more ? 


If you are secking to increase your export 
trade there are many services. which the 
Export Development Section of Lioyds 
Barik can perform on your behalf.- Ask at 
any branch of the Bank for a copy of the 
booklet, -** Service to Exporters ” 


Le LLOYDS BANK oe 


look after your Export interests 








The kind’ of 





it moves in exalted, exciusiv: 
circles . . . serves Ambassa~ 
dors of State and Captains 
of Commerce . . . is easily recognised as the impeccable accompaniment 
to an immaculate appearance, 

You won't see many “ UNICORNS” about, and never in the shops. 
For. these fabulous briefcases are as rare as the skill of the craftsmen 
who make them to individual order. 

Yet a “ UNICORN,” slim but capacious, and hand-finished in English hide, 
is a surprisingly reasonable buy, because you pay only workbench prices. 
Two interior foolscap compartments and zip-sealed’ section for overnight 
things. Capacious exterior zip pocket for newspapers, books, etc. 
English lever lock and fittings of solid brass. All leather handle. Press 
studs in the base for slimming. Size 17° x 11}". In golden tan or Autumn 
tan pigskin at \2 guineas; or in smooth polished hide (golden tan, brown 
or black) at.9 guineas.. Matching zip folio cases size 16" x 104", availabie 
separately at £4.10.0 and £2.15.0 respectively. Post free and tax free in 
U.K. Un U.S.A., $36.25, $27.25, $13.30 and $8.25 respectively, carriage 
and insurance free, 20°, Customs duty payable in 
U.S.A.) Complete satisfaction guaranteed or pur- 
chase price refunded immediately. 


Obtainable at the Unicorn Showroom, 
39 Burlington Arcade, London, W.1, or 
by post from our works. 


Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd. 


(Dept. ET.13) . Woeedhill Works, Bary, Lanes, 
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